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the addition of two new motors 
at $109 and $145; 
a real boat at %135; 
a new matched unit for $244 


Now Johnson adds two new motors as companions 
to the famous Sea-Horse line—the greatest values in 
their price class today! 

These motors are: A remarkably economical new 
Light Twin 3 horsepower motor for $109; and an 8 
horsepower Standard Twin at $145. The Light Twin 
Motor and the four to six passenger 14-ft. Sealite 





Utility “A” Boat can be bought as a Matched Unit for 
$244—the lowest price for which a Johnson motor 
and boat ever sold. (The boat may be purchased 
separately if desired, for $135.) 

The Light Twin and the Standard Twin Motors 
are excelled only by the famous Johnson Sea-Horses 
—holders of many major outboard motor records. 
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Light Twin 


$] O G Tae 


Two-cylinder, 3 horsepower 
motor. Easy starting. Underwater 
exhaust. Shock absorber drive, 
and tilting pe preventing 
shearing of propeller pins, pro- 


tecting entire lower unit when 
striking obstructions. Special 
finish resists salt water corrosion. 





Standard Twin 


$145 2, 


Two-cylinder, 8 horsepower 
motor. Easy starting. Underwater 
exhaust. Shock absorber drive, 
preventing shearing of propeller 
pins, protecting entire lower unit 
when striking obstructions. Spe- 
cial finish resists salt water 
corrosion. 


Sea-Horse “32” 


Johnson Sea-Horse ‘32’ four- 
cylinder, 32 horsepower motor. 
Electric or rope starting. Release 
charger. Full tilting propeller. 








Quiet underwater exhaust. 


F.0.b. 














Johnson Sea-Horse Models 


These motors offer the outboard enthu- 
siast record-winning performance charac- 
teristics—proof of their unfailing depend- 
ability—even under severest conditions. 

In many of these Sea-Horse Motors you 
will find unique and exclusive engineering 
refinements. Consider such remarkable features as 
the Quiet Underwater Exhaust which deadens noise 
and deposits fumes under water, the Full Pivot Steer- 
ing assuring instant control, the Release Charger 
which takes effort out of rope starting, the Electric 
Starters (optional at extra cost), the Shock Absorber 
Drive and Tilting Propeller protecting motor and 
propeller, thus making shallow water navigable and 
beaching safe. 

Sea-Horse Motors range in price from $115 for the 
1)4-horsepower single to $395 for the 32-horse- 
power electrically started Sea-Horse “32”. 





Sealite Boats—50% lighter, 35% stronger 
The colorful Johnson Sealite Boats are of a 


JOHNSON 


MATCHED UNITS 


SFA-HORSES £ BOATS | 


Up te $39 5 factory 


Tilting Propeller 
Rides safely over ob- 
structions and makes 

beaching easy. 


cs 

















seamless waterproof construction, and 
are 50% lighter and 35% stronger than 
wooden boats of the same displacement. 
Each hull is leak-proof; cannot warp or 
dry out and crack. No attention required 
when in storage. A wide selection from 
the Utility A at $135 to the superbly-fitted 
1714-foot DeLuxe Aquaflyer Runabout, complete 
with electric starting, 4-cylinder-Sea-Horse “32” 
motor and accessories, at $760. 
All motor and boat prices f. o. b. factory. 


Send for free Booklet today 


ohnson has prepared a beautiful, new booklet, 
“Vagabonding Down the Rainbow Trail”, on the 
new 1931 Johnson Motors and Sealite Boats packed 
with fascinating material and prices. Write for your 
copy today and it will be sent you by return mail! 

JOHNSON MOTOR COMPANY, 631 Pershing 
Road, Waukegan, III. In Canada: Canadian Johnson 
Motor Co., Ltd., Peterboro, Ont. World’s Largest 
Manufacturer of Outboard Motors and Matched Units. 





rc 
| JOHNSON MOTOR CO. 

i 631 Pershing Road, Waukegan, Ill. 

1 . Please send free booklet, “Vagabonding Down 
1 the Rainbow Trail”, by return mail. 
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From Strike to Landing— 


REELS and BAITS that are DEPENDABLE 


Strike! As the rushing, wily trout sets out full 
tilt for nowhere—the angler is thankful for a 
reel and lure that interprets every inflection of 
his skill and permits undivided attention to 
the scrappy fight ahead. 

Pflueger Reels and Baits are dependable. 
Into them go not only the finest of materials, 
the most careful workmanship, but that un- 






Pflueger HYDRO Fly Spinner 
12 Popular Patterns 


Hook Sizes 6, 8 and 10—Price, Each_.........-...-.-...------- 20e 
Spinner of extreme lightness adds a flutter to the Fly that is irresistible. 


ea 









Spinner 
Bait Size 2/0— Hook Size 6 


Either single or treble hooks. 
5 finishes—price each... 25e 


» = Pflueger 
MEDALIST 
Reel 


for Trout and Salmon 
Right and Left Hand 
Models. 


3 sizes: 85.00 to $12.00 


FLUEGER 


PRONOUNCED “FLEW-GER” 


FISHING TACKLE 


Best by Test Since 1864 





I. H. TAFFE lands two nice Rainbow 

specimens at June Lake, Calif. Pflueger 

Tackle, including a Medalist Reel, 
turned the trick. 


measurable desire that inspires and produces 
a perfect piece of work. Proper equipment will 
add to your pleasure and success. See your 
Pflueger Dealer today and be prepared for 
the trout season just around the corner. 

THE ENTERPRISE MANUFACTURING CO. 


AKRON FISHING TACKLE WORKS, Inc. 


Dept. F-3 Akron, Ohio E. A. Pflueger, President 


Oldest and Largest Manufacturers of Fishing Tackle in the U. S. 

















— 


Pflueger PILOT Fly Spinner 
Bait Size 3/0—Hook Size 8 
Sie. BE Oe, on ont oss hhc oda macinednantivenuad 30e 


Pflueger STAR 
HAMMERED 
Colorado Spinner 


10 sizes either single or 
treble hooks. 5 finishes 
—Pprices, each 

eocwencnne 15 to 25e 















Pflueger SUPEREX Reel 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
Automatic 


No. 775—Price, each... 6.00 
No. 778—Price, each... 10.00 





E. A. Pflueger, President ! 
THE ENTERPRISE MFG. CO. : 
Dept. F-3, Akron, Ohio. i 
Please send me a free copy of your Pocket Catalog | 
No. 149, containing information of special interest | 
to anglers. r] 
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In The Heart Of The 
Chesapeake Bay Country 


OAKLEY BEACH 
HOTEL 


Cambridge, Maryland 
Fishing—Hunting—Boating 





For $5,000 or less | 


= 

spent in developing the property the owner 4 
will enter into a long period contract so 
that the above amount of money will give 
someone a fifty percent interest in the I 
profits on a two-hundred-acre holding in 8 
upper Michigan. 0 
‘or the development of a fur and brook fi 
trout farm this acreage is admirably situ- a 
ated on Highway 26, three miles south of 8 
Watersmeet, Michigan, and is now inhab- Sg 




















Here Are All of 
ited by beavers, muskrats and brook trout, 


9 with red fox in the surrounding hills and ~ 
Summer Ss Wonders | by the proper management could be made ae 
into one = best paying fur and fish mt 

Hy eI farms in this country. 
in One! Address letters to Otto P. Wissen, N 
“ Congress Construction Co., Congress T 
A res 





Bank Building, Chicago, Illinois. 








Come to Michigan, to the 
sport of lakes and streams, a 
the adventure of camps and Wh fort 
the comfort of modern Ducking Seaso to 1/31 io 
hotels! ' +... 34pm 

In this state with the long- 2s gS aan 
est shoreline, with 5,000 in- 


land lakes, 67 state parks, | Night-sleepers each way 0. P. C. & Norfolk Ex. Wonder- 
ful Fishing Resort. Booklets. See former advs. this paper. 


78 state forests, you can | iste WACHAPREAGUE, Wachapreague, E.S.Va. 
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‘Southmost Keys _ 























amen have any kind of vacation (Ocean side) 
you choose. 
DUCK SHOOTING Secure a summer home. 15 Acre Marsh Island 
r Now is the opportune time. | inside north end of Hog Island 
Hampton Lodge, Currituck Sound a fees \|] Near Revell’s Island and Parramore Beach 
: : — , Tis never far from any- Clubs. Natural harbor and site for Club 
Reservations open in January for canvasback ° e ge Hous $1,000.00 
and redhead shooting. We also supply all where in Michigan to a OURS .one----eneenssrnrensennscisrser GPRS A 
kinds of duck food plants for propagation. If fishing lake or stream.” Our Booklet “‘C’’ lists other properties 
you desire information in regard to spring os WHITELAW & WHITELAW 
planting write eo f li a Quinby (Eastern Shore) irginia 
RUSSELL A. GRIGGS, Waterlily, N. C. Waite for tree Hterature ; send 40 











postage on all-Michigan booklet. 








FOR YOUR SPRING TROUT FISHING TRIP 

A N come to the New Inlet House, in the heart of the A P 
tng go dacks—known as Aww poe ge Rw - — L 

abundance of speckled trout, weighing up to five 

ASS’N six pounds. Noted for its excellent fly fishing. Good 
Dept. 400 Bay City, Mich. canoeing—eighteen miles up the river. Milk, cream, 
: butter, eggs, vegetables and berries from our own farm. 
Fine spring water throughout house, with bath. Buy 
your ticket for Benson Mines, N. Y.; upon request 4 








FLORIDA GAME PRESERVES 


For sale or lease by the owners in large 


or small tracts. Wide variety. 





> rices conveyance will meet you there, a distance of 4% miles; 
Re asonable ateegiagees | neiitienitinn a good auto road to hotel, where a welcome awaits you. 
FLORIDA INDUSTRIAL CO. Write or telephone. Address 
Lake Placid, Fla. Mr. & Mrs. L. F. MOORE, Benson Mines, N. Y. 

















EAGLE LAKE CAMPS MARYLAND 
on an ie a ae 2 Duck SHOOTING PROPERTIES 


stretches from Central Northern Maine, 
through virgin forests, almost to the Canadian 




















border. Foot of Eagle Lake screened in 1922, Desirable ducking properties in tide- 
having Pes Soties Be ned sage pe A 
zroup of 18 camps. Ideal location. Real com- j j j 
fort, cobias ~~ = oud a= ventilated. Run- water Maryland, equipped with blinds 
ning water and electric lights in every cabin; 7 j 
half of pee + private baths. Magnificent and in some cases with club houses. 
views. And the pick of sports. In the heart - ; ec” 
of the big game country; there is no limit Wild fowl shooting of all Species. 
to the sportsmen’s enjoyment. Eagle Lake 
Camps are Nature at its best. Easily reached. Department of Country Estates 
For particulars address inquiries to 

site linia simainianaih | UNION TRUST COMPANY OF MARYLAND 
Eagle Lake Maine | | Baltimore, Md. 
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WHERE TO HUNT 
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CANADIAN SPORT & 


GAME CLUBS LTD. 
(Quebec) 


Applications for memberships in 
“Charmann Lodge”, our new hunting 
and fishing unit, may now be sent to 
the Secretary. 

This new club, unquestionably one 
of the finest preserves in the entire 
Province of Quebec for MOOSE, 
DEER, BEAR and feathered game, is 
also unsurpassed for lake and stream 
TROUT fishing. 

Its membership totaling only ONE 
HUNDRED, will be composed ex- 
clusively of Gentlemen Sportsmen. 

“Charmann Lodge” is situated just 

a few hours from Montreal, and is 

very accessible by motor, 

For further particulars address, 
4. STEPHEN MILLER, Sec.-Treas 


anadian Sport & Game Clubs tta. 
Suite 609. 10 St. James St. West, Montreal, P. Q. 











V SAVARD FISH & GAME CLUB 


Best trout fishing in Province of Quebec. Only 
8 hours from Montreal. Virgin territory just 
opened by new road. 75 sq. miles. 40 lakes 
filled with only speckled trout of great size 
and grey trout. Also moose, deer, and small 
game. Write for illustrated folder. 





2360 De La Salle Ave. Montreal, Canada 











=CANADA’S WILDS— 
NORTHERN ONTARIO 


TIMAGAMI 22 = 


A real North Woods BUNGALOW CAMP with every com- 
fort in the heart of four million acres of virgin forest— 
1502 lakes. Wonderful fishing. Guides, Boats, Canoes and 
Launches. Bathing, Tramping. One night from Toronto 
or Montreal. Excellent table. Write for booklets. 

H, W. Wilson, 242 Maplewood Ave., Toronto, Ont., Canada 


Nhe 
f\H ote! 


mbassador 





The smart shops, the- 
atres, art center, busi- 
ness, financial and pro- 
fessional districts are 
reached quickly and 
edueistuntiy from The 
Ambassador. Itis inthe 
Social Center on one 
of the world’s most 


famous thoroughfares. 








NEW YORK 


PARK AVENUE 
AT Sist STREET 


ATLANTIC CITY: PALM BEACH - LOS ANGELES 




















DEER IN NEW MEXICO 


A gtoup of Texas and New Mexico business men have organized a game preserve 
to purchase the Oliver Lee Ranches, comprising a total of 49,141 acres, 34,541 acres of 
which are leased from the State. These properties are located in Southeastern New Mexico, 
at the Southern end of the Sacramento Mountains. The Headquarters Ranch is 89 miles 
from El Paso, Texas, and Juarez, Mexico, and 39 miles from Alamogordo, N. M. The 
altitude at the Headquarters Ranch is 7,600 feet. 


2,500 Deer on the Preserve 


Mr. Oliver Lee, who has lived on the Headquarters Ranch for 40 years, estimates 
that there are 2,500 white and black tail deer on the Preserve at the present time and 
several thousand wild turkeys. There were 85 bucks killed during the 1930 hunting season 
on this Preserve. It is the intention of the Game Preserve to restock the streams and lakes 
with game fish, and stock the Preserve with ringneck pheasants and Bob White quail. 
The present improvements at the Headquarters Ranch include a modern twelve-room house 
with Delco lighting system, modern plumbing and running water, and several barns, outhouses 
and garages, and forty acres of fine apple orchards. It is planned to build log cabins 
at strategic places to be used as lodges during the hunting season, The Headquarters 
Ranch is connected by telephone with the Alamogordo exchange. 


Cost of Membership 


All of this property’ will be owned by the Oliver Lee Game Preserve of New 
Mexico, a corporation capitalized at $125,000.00, $25,000.00 of which will be expended 
for improvements. One hundred and twenty-five memberships in the Game Preserve 
will be sold at $1,000.00 each, and all members will be on an equal ownership basis. 
There is no promotion or preferred stock. The dues will be $7.50 per month, which, 
after paying the taxes, interest and rental on the property, amounting to approximately 
$350.00 per month, will meet the operation costs of the Preserve. This is considered 
ample, as all officers will serve without pay. 


Summer and Winter Resort 


The organizers of the Game Preserve expect to make it a summer and winter resort 
as well as a hunting and fishing Preserve. If the members desire it, a golf course can 
be built, and also tennis courts. There will be playgrounds and plenty of good saddle 
horses for the children and members. Telephone any time for a reservation at the Head- 
quarters Ranch. Members wishing to build their own cabins will be deeded one acre of 
ground free of charge. It is the intention of the organizers to make the Oliver Lee Game 
Preserve a high-class, exclusive and privately owned Club, with the finest hunting and 
fishing grounds in the West. Memberships should materially increase in value during the 
next few years. Corporations may become members of the Club and any officer of the 
corporation Owning a membership can enjoy the privileges of the Preserve. But only one 
officer at a time may have this privilege. 

Memberships in the Oliver Lee Game Preserve may be purchased on the deferred 
payment plan if desired. Make all checks payable to the First National Bank of EI Paso, 
Texas, Trustee. 

Write for illustrated booklet. 


LEE H. ORNDORFF 
Chairman Organization Committee 
110 N. STANTON STREET Et Paso, Texas 
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LIGHT ON 
THE MYSTERY 





=f taguant 
who couldnt sleep 


The house was hushed. Midnight had struck two hours ago. 
But still the guest in 1422 hunched wide-eyed in his bed. 

Wide-eyed and tense! For the shadows were peopled with 
ghosts and the thin wind at his window was an eerie voice. 

The curtain moved! He shrank back, and would have cried 
out, if his Better Judgment had not said, “After all, this is 
only a fictional murder you’re reading. You might be a little 
calmer until the mystery is solved.” 

And perhaps he was — a little. At any rate he turned back 
to his book and read on to the end. 

You may or may not be a mystery story enthusiast. Per- 
haps your preference is for the gentler tempo of philosophy 
or biography. But if you do read blood-and-thunder thrillers 
far into the night when you’re away from home, there is no 
place quite as comfortable for doing it as your Statler room. 

There, even if the nerve strain is as bad as other places, the 
eye strain isn’t. For you can slip into your pajamas, settle the 
blankets over your knees, switch on the bed-head reading 
lamp, and have perfect illumination for the darkest plot. 

And these bed-head reading lamps do give abundant 
illumination. They are designed for that. When we first intro- 
duced them — and, incidentally, introduced them in every 
room, as we did the private bath, the cir- 
culating ice water, the radio—we saw to 
it that they had the quality we give our 
guests in service, hospitality and equip- 
ment—a quality that even world-travelers 
approve. 














The bed-head reading lamp 
attached to every Statler bed is 
built and placed to give ample 
illumination without glare. 


HOTELS STATLER. 


BOSTON BUFFALO 
CLEVELAND DETROIT $T. LOUIES 
in NEW YORK » Hote/ Pennsylvania 














Salmon Fishing on 


the Patapedia 


1,000 feet of close up motion pictures of 
the taking of 40 Ib. salmon on light 
tackle by Edward R. Hewitt, author of 
many books on salmon and a past master 
with the rod- This picture is so complete- 
ly packed with action and excitement 
that you will get from it almost as great 
a thrill as if you held the rod. It’s a 
wonderful picture; and it’s only one 
of the famous 


Field e? 
Stream 


MOTION PICTURES OF 
HUNTING AND FISHING 


You have 37 reels to choose from show- 
ing the taking of every kind of Ameri- 
can game and game fish by some of the 
most expert hunters and anglers who 
have ever lived. No matter where you 
live you will find among these reels 
many which show the kind of hunting 
and fishing found in your section. There 
are 


14 Fishing Pictures 


trout of all kinds—bass—salmon—chan- 
nel bass—muskies—all kinds of deep 
sea game fish. 





aS Se “4 « SF 


9 Duck Shooting Pictures 
14 Hunting Pictures 


quail — chicken — geese —turkey— bear 
—-deer—moose—mountain lion—goats 
—etc. 


Pictures Cost Club Nothing 


Not a cent comes out of your treasury. 
These pictures really help you keep your 
club together making every member 
more enthusiastic about it. They are the 
finest pictures of their kind ever made. 





If you have a 16 mm. projector, a library 
of hunting and fishing pictures, owned out- 
right, will afford you endless hours of en- 
joyment. The following four pictures are 
best possible beginning: 

Striped Bass Maryland Turkey 
Bob White Alaska Grizzlies 
These are Fiecp & Stream pictures reduced 
to 16 mm. size for home use. 100 ft. reels, 
$10 each if ordered immediately. 400 ft. 
reels of other subjects $30 











Send this coupon NOW 


Fierp & Stream 
§78 Madison Ave., N. Y. 

Send me complete information about your 
pictures, terms, etc. 
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"Learn WHERE || 
to find ’em! 





Knowing where the fish are lurking is 
becoming more and more necessary, as 
our waters are overfished and the fish 
become warier every year. Often much 
more than skillful casting is needed to 
get results; and the keenest satisfaction 
always comes from the fish that are 
taken from places where your pals are 
sure there are none. Here is an article 
that ought to mean fish in your creel 
when other creels are empty— 


Fish Sense 


By Frederick White 
In the April issue of | 





oS 
2am 


Of course there will be many stories and articles 





to Nail ‘em. 

| ABOVE: Always Plenty of Ducks. 
on fishing, hunting, camping, big game and every- 
thing that an outdoorsman’s heart could crave 
in the spring. The nine departments are all stock- Camping Spots. 
ed up with dope for your use. Here are just a 
few of the articles and stories you will enjoy in 


out Colorado. 
this issue. 
WITH GIANT BROOK TROUT 
By Ozark Ripley 
A story and at the same time a practical 
article on Ontario brook trout that every 
fisherman will enjoy. 


BIG GAME PSYCHOLOGY 

by W. S. Chadwick 

An exciting serics of combats between big 
game animals that one would never expect 
to be adversaries. 


SPRING TONIC 

by Sterling Pattersen 

An action story of trout fishing that will 
amuse as well as interest you. 


REINDEER 

by Frank Dufresne 

Down in South Eastern Alaska can be 
found some of the best deer hunting one 
could ask and under conditions that mean 
little expense. 


HALIFAX SALMON 

by James T. Eagan 

The Ingraham River is the location for one 
of the best salmon fishing stories we have 
published. 


The April Issue will 
be on Sale March 10th 


Tell your newsdealer to save your copy 
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TOP: Teaching the Youngsters How 


BELOW: Thousands of Glorious 


| BOTTOM: Plenty of Pelts Through- 
















Deer, Bear, Elk; 


Wildcat, Mountain Lion, 
Small Game, Water Birds 


...and Trout! 


Every kind of thrill that any hunter or fish- 
erman seeks in the outdoors is easily found 
in Colorado. Deer season comes at the 
most glorious time of year (October) in the 
Colorado Rockies—and deer are plentiful. 
Trout fishing is actually improving every 
season—and the season is a week over 
five months long! 

A scientific basis has put Colorado's fish 
and game under conditions that insure prop- 
agation yet fulfill the sportsman’s desires. 

Every season has rare attractions. Sum- 
mer and Fall offer perfect weather. Winter 
and Spring add fur trapping and real Al- 
pine sports to the many joyous things to do 
out-of-doors all the year in Colorado. 

If you lived in Colorado, you would have 
* 365 days of sport instantly available—and 
there are lots of good reasons, in business 

opportunities and living conditions, why 
# you could live here successfully and hap- 
P pily. Come and study the state soon—Col- 
orado is near at hand and inexpensive to 
visit. Meanwhile, send the coupon for Col- 
orado facts, readably told and beautifully 
THE illustrated. Special inquiries about hunting, 


KEY STATE fishing, etc., or on any subject, will be quickly 
zilong and correctly answered. 
WEST Colorado game and fish taste better for the 


same “sunshine and vitamins” reason that 
makes the Colorado fruit and vegetables, 
which your grocer can get you, so delicious. 


THE COLORADO ASSOCIATION 


1190 Kit Carson Bldg., Denver, Colo. 
Send free, “ Colorful Colorado: Opportunity's Play- 
ground,” illustrated with natural-color photographs 
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quipment like this for you FREE 





Either the equipment illustrated on this page or any equip- part, you will have the subscriptions you need to obtain your 
ment you need this season can be supplied absolutely free if equipment free. Hundreds of readers have and are equipping 
you will only use a little of your spare time to acquaint your themselves for fishing, hunting, and camping without spend- 
friends with Field & Stream. It is an easy matter to persuade ing a single penny. Many of them average four subscriptions 
them to subscribe. Many undoubtedly read Field & Stream for every hour they have devoted to this plan. Since these 
now, buying their copies from newsdealers. They can save other sportsmen, not one in ten of whom ever had any other 
money by subscribing and will gladly give you their orders. selling experience, have easily earned their tackle and 
In a surprisingly short time, with very little effort on your equipment, why don’t you? 

a 
Above: Bristol Fly Rod No. 24. 9 ft. long, 
joints are 17% inches long. Weight with cor Above: Heddon Folding Trout Net No. 320. 
handle, about 8% ounces. A well balanced Oxidized spring steel ome with 20” linen 
rod that packs readily in a trunk or grip. minnow net, weight 10 ozs. Value $3.00. 


Value $9.00. Yours for only 8 subscriptions. Yours for only 3 subscriptions. 





Above: Firestone Black 
Light Weight Sportin 
Boot with black cheated 
sole. Sizes 6-12. Value 
Left: Pflueger ‘“Medal- $5.00. Yours for only 4 





ist” reel ©. 1492 for subscriptions. 
trout and salmon. Has 2- 
%" plate, weighs 3% oz. 
Value $7.50. Yours for 





cae 














Lett: Shakespeare “Criterion” only 6 subscriptions. 
Level winding Reel, No. 1960, with Left: Famous South Bend 
jeweled spool caps, chromium- plat- split bamboo bait casting ; 
ed level-wind mechanism. alue rod. High grade, genuine ‘ 
$5.50. Yours for 5 subscriptions. agate guides and top. ) 
Value $15. Free to you li 
for only 12 subscriptions. o 
a 
- LK 
c 
VN J 
Above: Pflueger Tandem Spinner. D 
Value 75c. Yours for one subscrip- 
tion, A 
8 
w 
— 
A 
Above: Red Head Fishing Coat M 
Above: Marble’s Safety Pocket Axe. No. 50C. Made of regimental : 
Weight 20 ounces. Length 11 inches. Solid Above: Bausch & Lomb Sport Glass duck for wear with waders. v 
steel blade, 2%” x 4”. Handle is metal and gives wide field, clear vision and plenty Value $4.75. Yours for only 4 in 
spring-hinged; guard is lined with lead and of magnification. No. 900-A, Black subscriptions. in 
folds into handle. Value $3.25. Yours for 3 Model, calfskin case. Value $16.50. 
subscriptions. Yours for only 14 subscriptions. M 
= 


Above: Browning Automatic, either 
16 or 12 gauge. This well known 
un is now valued at $49.75. Yours 





Above: The New Western 
Arms “Long Range” Dou- 




















or only 40 subscriptions. ble shotgun. A_ staunch, — 
Above: Iver Johnson Model X, .22 cali- reliable weapon valued at ® 
ber Bolt Action Safety Rifle. Value $20. Yours free for 16 sub- 
$7.00. Yours for only 6 subscriptions. Scriptions. 
Also: The new Ithaca Field Gun 
— —_— ~ ——- a f 
steel, black walnut stock and the 
same high grote mechanical OTHER ITEMS ————<— = ' 
construction as the more ex- ; i REAM 
pactve, a. Saiee _ $37.50. evden | — by Ry i | 578 Madison Ave., New York. 2 
ours for only subscriptions, tions. Look through the pages of this ; : Saad 
issue. You are sure to see something ! end, ms sontabee ee yrapetion shout ahaalate 
you would like to have. Wouldn’t you | order forms and sample co ti ee M 
much rather get it without spending a | — lw 
cent? No matter what you want we Name resy 
Left: Hoppe’s Gun can get it for you absolutely free in | : 7 that 
Cleaning Pack. return for subscriptions if you will let | Address lead 
Value $1.00. Yours us know what it is. Just mail us the oe as 
for only 1 sub- form at the corner of this page and | City er ae. Fiel 
scription. without any obligation to you we will | nc datind ag pics, 
give you complete information on how State 
to get the equipment you want. | P.&S. 3-31 125 
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CANADIAN LANDS ; 


SEIZED AND SOLD FOR TAXES 
$40 buys 10 acres on travelled road 
$112 buys 50 acres with trout stream 
$175 buys 42 acres lake front 

$342 buys 161 acres improved lake front 
$630 buys 400 acres timber, minerals, 


$1620 buys 











SAIL SHELTERED .SEAS 


Le 
900 acres surrounding lake 
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: 
Our 14th annual list just issued in the form ¢ 
of a 20-page booklet describes the above and many ‘ 
other choice properties offered at Tax Sale prices. , 
. 
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he amount quoted is the full price asked, 
perfect title, no mortgage. Beautifully situated 
hunting and fishing camps where there 
sport. 


is real 
cottage sites; heavily wooded 
acreages in Muskoka Highlands of Ontario and 
the New North; also farms in tario, New 
Brunswick, Quebec, Prairie Provinces and British 
Columbia. Now is the time to invest in Canada’s 
minerals, forests and farms. Small monthly pay- 
ments if desired. Don’t delay, write to-day for 
free booklet with full explanation. 


Summer 
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; TAX SALE SERVICE 
Room 604, 72 Queen St., W., Toronto, Canada 


Py PROSPECTING 


The Dominion Estates, Ltd., Fabre, Quebec, 
Canada (on whose property such major Game, Log- 





Kopiak ISLAND trembles at the stomp of the Kodiak 
Grizzly. Keen Alaska mornings echo with the bellow 
of the majestic Kenai Moose. Deer trails are beaten 


rock-hard. Giant trout leap in hidden lakes. Walrus 
and polar bear lurk among wierd ice-packs. 


Veterans guide you to Alaska’s world-famed game- 
lands—hunting you'll never forget! Only a few days’ 
voyage up the Inside Passage by comfortable 
Alaska Line ships. Plan now for fall season. Write 
for full information. 





ging and Fyr Pictures as “‘The Silent Enemy’, 
“The Valley of Silent Men’’, ‘“The Man from Glen- 
garry’’, ‘“‘The Snow Bride’’, ‘“The Knockout’’, etc., 
were made; home of the Tem-Kip Club) begin their 
annual prospecting by canoe and outboards backed 
by plane July Ist, 1931, lasting roughly 100 days. 
Cost is about that required to live at a good hotel. 
The Company will be pleased to give full informa 








tion to those desiring to join the expedition which 
at all times is in Big Game Country where in their 
estimation the best possibilities for making com 
mercial discoveries are located, every effort being 
made with this end in view. Address: 


pene CAMP Fabre, Quebec, Canada 4 





ALASKA STEAMSHIP COMPANY 
PIER 2—ROOM 116 — SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 
or contact your nearest ticket or tourist agency 


ALASKA 


KODIAK GRIZZLY 


Moose, mountain sheep, mountain goat, caribou, great 
Alaska brown bear and black bear. BOOK NOW for 
spring bear hunt in April or May 1931. Last spring 
Mr. and Mrs. C. H. Barr killed seven Kodiak grizz- 


| Please check the ones you want, clip 
| this ad and mail to us. We'll tell you 
| where to go in Maine. 














MUSKIES 


and no disappointments at 


? 
Green’s Camps 
Shortest Route to Sabaskong Bay 

LAKE OF THE WOODS 


on New Fort Frances and Kenora Highway. Saves 5 hours and 75 
mile boat trip. Individual log cabins, best of grub, guides, boats, 





| 


Check here 
| Brook trout (big ones) 


lies in eleven days for the State Museum of Illinois sances, ond re Wonderful sport for Muskies, Bass, Lake jf 

on our May hunt. Two-week hunts at prices you can : Folder on request. Write or Wire Togue and square tails (huge) ay wee 
afford. We furnish everything. GEO. H. GREEN Emo, Ont., Can. 

KODIAK GUIDES ASSN. Box F, Kodiak, Alaska Formetly & Being Riser. Ont. 


'Small-mouthed black bass 
(sporty) 

Land-locked salmon (fighters) 

Pickerel (husky & hungry). 








HUNT ALASKA BROWNIES 


with the 
JUNEAU GUIDES of S. E. ALASKA 


Brown, Grizzly, Black and Glacier Blue Bear. 
Deer, Mountain Goat, Duck and Geese. 

King Salmon fishing and Cruising Parties in S. E. 
Alaska on cruisers ‘“Warrigal’’ and ‘““Typhoon’’ during 
Summer months. Rates reasonable. 

WM. SPARKS, Manager JUNEAU GUIDES 
2008 Eastlake Ave. N., Seattle, Wash. 


ALASKA SUPER WONDERLAND 


SPRING BEAR HUNTS 
Elk, Deer, Goat, Sheep, Lion in 
season. 

Limited number summer ranch 
guests; boating, fishing. 


BILL MARTZEL, Outfitter & Guide 
West Yellowstone, Montana 








Maine is the place where fish stories 
come true! Ask for all information 


about fishing in Maine. 








HUNTERS 


. aug nl paradise for big c= i, and get big game in the “Famous Jackson Hole” MAINE 
Motion picture Camera, to secure The ig rown, " " EV NT 
Grizzly, Glacier and various color of Black Bears. oo - b oe yng ue same — Elk, D ELOPME 
Moose, Sheep, Goat, Caribou, Black and Gray Timber ar, ee eg e COMMISSION 
Wolves, also upland Birds, and Fishing unsurpassed A Real Hunting Camp for Sportsmen 

in variety. References from well known Sportsmen Open Season Sept. 15th to Nov. 15th 


OFFICIAL 


MAINE PUBLICITY BUREAU 
90 Longfellow Square, Portland, Maine 


in the States. 


CON MILLER, Licensed Guide 
McCarthy 


Write us for rates and early booking dates 


BRADFORD & CANDLER 


Alaska Big Game Guides and Outfitters, Burris, Wyoming 




















African Hunting Parties For 1931 
Should Get In Touch With 
W. S. CHADWICK 
Author of “GIANTS OF THE FOREST” Ete. 
Terms, 750 dollars per month includes food, trans- 
port, and equipment ; except arms and ammunition. 
Write Early To 
. W. S. CHADWICK 
% Netherlands Bank of S. Africa 
Greenmarket Square, Cape Town, S. 


Fishing Always Good at “Quimby’s” 


Cold Spiing Club Open May 1 to Oct. 15 


Streams and Five Lakes in Border Forest 




















HUNTING & FISHING SERVICE 


Don’t bother—avail yourself of my experience to ar- 
range any sort of fishing, hunting or canoe trips in 
the district of Quebee. Can suggest location or 
route, arrange for guides, licenses and all necessary 
equipment for any trip. Inquiries answered promptly, 


Cc. J. SEWELL 
65 St. Anne St. Quebec City, Canada 























> LOG CABIN FISHING AND HUNTING CAMP 


Spend your vacation on the beautiful Lake of 
the Woods. 

Come and catch that big one you were talking about. 

All new log cabins apart by themselves, situated on 
a beautiful pine Island. Wonderful sport for Muskie 
fishing, Wall-eyed Pike, Lake Trout. Good grub, clean 
cabins, guides, canoes and everything necessary for 
a good fishing camp. No frills. 

Write early for reservation and rates. 


WM. HAAS, Rainy River, Ont., Can. 


leading sportsmen throughout the United States 
as reterences, also E. F. Warner, publisher of 
Field and Stream. Address 


JNO. MURGATROYD 
TAXIDERMIST 


128 St. James Place Brooklyn, N. Y. 


rout—Salmon—Lakers 
Guides, Saddle Horses, No Hay Fever. Roads Good 
Hortense Quimby, Averill, Northeastern Vermont 
7 Plan now for a Fall hunt and get a e 
FIVE ACRES river frontage, timbered, fishing, mixed bag of Kodiak Bear, Kenai Moose, 
hunting, trapping, canoeing, bathing; adapted to ; an oiecler I e 
Grizzly and Glacier Bear. 
$125.00; $5.00 down; $5.00 monthly. This is the pioneer hunting organization oa 
RMAN BBARD with any other group or individuals. 
, “ormaeinn from Contin gy tip @| 
Alaska Penninsula, from Arctie Circle to 
MOUNT YOUR RECORD FISH | @ suit 
1 will not only guarantee and satisfy you in every children. Write or cable AGTA. 
i i Camera expeditions to the Valley of Ten } 
that will more than please you. Can give you . e 
@ ALASKA GUIDES, INC. @ 
Box F, Anchorage, Alaska 


Main Camp—25 Cabins with Baths and Open Fires 
OZARKS KODIAK BEAR @ ALASKA | 
White Mountain Sheep, Goat, Caribou, 
fruit, poultry, vacation or permanent home. 
of Alaska——-our sixth year. No connection * 
251 Grossman Bldg. Kansas City, Kansas 
Rieiiiiienn 
Gulf of Alaska. Folder available—none for 
respect, but will give you expression in my work 
Thousand Smokes. (No hunting permitted). 
©eeeeeeeeeee® 


























“He's on!” 


Courtesy Canadian National Railways 
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DONT FIGHT YOUR FISH AND GAME 
GIVE THEM A FIGHTING CHANCE 
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A great story about a great gun dog 


REENBRIAR, a fine old colonial 

estate, borders Judge Corbin’s 

Merrimont on the south. This 

fact led Mr. Harlow, the new 
owner of Greenbriar, to the erroneous 
conclusion that Judge Corbin was his 
neighbor. He did not understand, when he 
purchased the property, that neighborli- 
ness is not a matter of metes and bounds, 
but is, rather, an expression of sentiment. 
But he learned this in a man- 
ner so forceful as to provide our 
community with 4& 
story that quickly be- 
came the common 
property of all—which 
story this is. 

Mr. Harlow, a child- 
less, Mammon-serving 
baron, was not the type to 
win the affections of an 
open-handed, open-hearted 
family man such as Judge 
Corbin. His first act, after 
the purchase of old Green- 
briar, was an affront to the 
community: he closed off 


with a high fence the old 
trail which led through a 
corner of the estate to the 
Under the 
i his 


district school. 
law he was Within 
rights, but to the 
school children from 
the north and west 
this was a calamity. 
They were thus 
forced to go around, an 
increase in distance of 
nearly a mile. 

Next, Mr. Harlow of- 
fensively posted Green- 
briar and let it be known 
throughout the country- 
side that all trespassers, 
especially hunters, would 
be severely dealt with through the law. 

Now the people of our community love 
children and dogs. Nearly every man is 
a man of family—and of bird dogs. An 
offense against the children is unpardon- 





By CLARKE VENABLE © 
Illustrated by HERMAN B, ROUNTREE 


able, and an offense against our long- 
established, reciprocal shooting rights is 
unthinkable. Ours is a neighborhood richly 
endowed with all the inestimable virtues 
which the word “neighborhood” implies. 
We give thought not only to the rights 
but to the happiness of our neighbors. 

In this endeavor 
my friend and neigh- 
bor, Judge Corbin, 
stands foremost. We 
recognize the excel- 


























From their actions it was difficult to decide whether they loved 


the man or his dog the more 


lence of his citizenship, and none deny 
that he stands foremost in his love of 
children and dogs. He contends, with 
vigor, that neither can be brought to a high 
standard of excellence alone, and his suc- 


cesses with children and dogs give weight 
to his argument. As the father of nine 
children, and now grandfather to almost 
a score, his great old colonial manor house 
is always echoing the shouts and laughter 
of playing children—as it has echoed them 
for nearly two centuries. 

Merrimont, a family name, perpetuates 
the union of a Corbin with a Merrimont. 
But a two-century-old record of good liv- 
ing, right living, joy and laughter has al- 
most closed the book on its origina! sig- 
nificance. It is now, and long has been, a 
mount of merriment—a hill crowned by a 
house deep-seated under gleaming beeches 
and wide-spreading oaks so planted as to 
provide a marvelous vista of the broad 
river. If there is such a thing as the per- 
fect place for the rearing of children, 
Merrimont is that place. It has atmosphere, 
history, family tradition, back- 
ground. It is something to live up 
to; it imposes responsibility upon 
all who dwell under its rooftree. 


N addition to being a great in- 

cubator of citizenship, it has an 
envious record in the production 
of fast horses and great dogs. 
Merrimont Stables once carried 
its colors of gold and blue to the 
forefront of many a heart-stop- 
ping race, but the colors fade now 
on the walls of the saddle room, 
for Judge Corbin found men 
drawn to the sport who were 
not sportsmen—and the Judge 
is a man of ideals. 

But Merrimont Kennels have 
come into as great a fame as 
the stables once enjoyed. Has 
any breeder produced a greater 
sire than that superb old Eng- 
lish setter, Merrimont Blue? 
We think not. Indeed, there are 
far too many cups and medals 
in the Judge’s gun room for any to argue 
the case. The get of that truly great blue 
belton will long continue to roll up vic- 
tories in the field and on the bench, but no 
one of them will ever bring more honor to 
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the blood strain than did old Merrimont 
Blue on the morning when he broke the 
scales from the eyes of the self-centered 
Mr. Harlow and gave us all a glimpse of 
that perfect love which gives the last full 
measure of devotion without thought of 





self and without hope of any reward. 
On a mid-December morning Judge 
Corbin and I were out for birds. At least, 
the Judge was out for birds, though my 
real purpose was to have my young dog 
brace-mated with Champion Merrimont 
Blue. One day afield with that dog would 
be worth more to a yearling than months 
in the hands of a trainer. With the hope 
of finding birds on the weed-covered hill- 
sides, we made our way over to Jim Cro- 
forth’s eighty. It is a miserable piece of 
hardscrabble from which Jim is hard put 
to wrest a meager living, and could never 
do so but for the fact that he staves off 
absolute poverty by a willingness to turn 
his hands to any day labor offered him. 


ROFORTHY’S eighty lies like an in- 

verted U around a narrow tongue of 
land belonging to Greenbriar, and his un- 
painted, rambling old frame house stands 
on the eastern leg of this U. It was our 
plan to skirt the strip of land belonging to 
Harlow, avoiding it as we would a pestil- 
ence, and work the cover on the eastern 
leg of Jim’s eighty. This course would 
bring us by Jim’s house, where, as usual, 
we would pass some gossip with Mrs. Cro- 
forth and give the children a chance to 
fondle old Blue, after which the Judge 
would draw from a capacious pocket the 
inevitable sack of candy. The routine was 
always the same when we hunted near 
Croforth’s. Quite commonplace, perhaps, 
but neighborly. Judge Corbin never 
crossed Croforth’s land without paying 
tribute to the children. 

On this morning, as we approached the 
house, we noted that Mrs. Croforth was 
trying to drive a refractory heifer back 
into the barn lot. Three or four of the 
younger children were helping, though 
they were boisterously gleeful when the 
heifer would break through the narrow- 
ing cordon. 

“You, Blue!” Judge Corbin called to his 
setter. Harty her in, sir! After her!” 

Old Blue went at the task with the skill 
born of experience. He nipped at the heels 
of the heifer, flashing in and out to escape 
the kicks of her sharp hoofs, and con- 
tinued the harassment until the heifer was 
glad to escape torment by a return to the 
barn lot. 

Then the children came trooping around 
the Judge and his dog. From their actions 
it was difficult to decide whether they 
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loved the man or his dog 
the more. One could not 
escape being struck by 
their good manners and 
their cleanliness. Many 


such pov- 

erty-ridden 

homes are 4 
kept by slatterns mother- , 
ing a grimy brood, but 
Jim Croforth’s wife is 
no stranger to pride and 
is rich in many things 
which money can never 


uy. , 

Our talk with her was banal. 

The children were all well, she re- 
ported, though there was a case of 
measles over at the Sewelis ; Jim 

was doing some day labor over at Green- 
briar, throwing a fence around some win- 
ter pasturage where Harlow wanted to 
run a new prize bull; yes, the lowering 
sky promised snow, and it would be a 
good thing for the late wheat. Country- 
side gossip. Judge Corbin then produced 
his candy, after much mock fumbling, 
and we moved on. 

Some three hundred yards from -the 
house there is a briar and wild honeysuckle 
thicket along the old rail fence separat- 
ing Croforth’s eighty from the narrow 
strip belonging to Greenbriar. Here old 
Blue found the first covey of the day. My 
young dog came in, respecting his sire’s 
nose and backing him in a style which we 
think is rarely duplicated outside of Mer- 
rimont blood. 

“Too bad! Too bad!” Judge Corbin 
complained. “When the birds rise, they 
will go over the fence into Greenbriar. 
Harlow has extended me permission to 
gun there, but I would not enter it for the 
price of the place.” 

“Perhaps he was seeking to trade rights 
with you,” I offered. “I hear he has two 
fine-appearing Irish setters.” 


O I have heard; but so long as dogs 

can be had at a price, just so long 
will some of them fall to poor masters. I 
have seen sorry men own fine dogs.” 

Strong words for Judge Corbin, whose 
tongue is as gentle as his manner. 

Sure enough, when flushed, the birds 
whirred escape over the fence. Old Blue 
gave our silent guns a look of deep re- 
proach, and my young dog fidgeted in 
eager unrest and needed a word to keep 
him steady to wing. Old Blue then started 
through the fence, but the Judge called 
him back and waved him along a course 
that would take us into good cover on the 





Sure enough, when flushed, the birds 
whirred escape over the fence 





other leg of Jim’s eighty acres. 

“Too bad, old fellow,” the 

Judge condoled when Blue 

looked longingly i in the direction the birds 


had flown. “Go along, sir, as I tell you! 
You know very well we do not cross that 
fence any more.” 

The great setter must have understood, 
else he could not h&ve abandoned those 
birds with such a merry tail. Down the 
hill toward the swale he went, working 
the heavy air with a speed that would 
have been creditable in a much younger 
dog and dangerous for any save one with 
a Merrimont nose. 


OR two days the sky had been over- 

cast, promising snow. We expected 
momentarily to see the aimless, feathery 
flakes come drifting down. Sounds traveled 
far under the blanket of clouds. We could 
hear the dull thud of Jim’s maul as he 
worked at the fence over on Greenbriar; 
we heard Mrs. Croforth call to one of the 
little tots who had started to follow after 
us (trust a child to want to follow Judge 
Corbin), and we heard Nigger John’s 
hounds mouthing complaint of their chains. 

A holly tree on the hill crest was very 
gay in its green chintz jacket patterned 
with red polka dots, and small conical 
cedars won admiration for their bold 
defiance of change and their determination 
not to strip themselves before that blight- 
ing rake, Winter. For any with eyes to 
see and ears to hear it was a good day to 
be afield. 

“Miss Grayson called on me the other 
day,” Judge Corbin broke my mood, his 
words seemingly apropos of nothing. 

Miss Grayson, a most capable young 
woman, is the directing force back of the 
Springdale Sanitarium for Crippled and 
Orphan Children. She is a money-raiser of 
singular ability. 

“She did not call on you?” the Judge 
asked. “No? Well, she will be around. She 
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is heading a drive for a permanent en- 
dowment fund. A very worthy cause, and 
she tells me she expects our neighborhood 
to excel any other in the county.” 

“We always have,” I answered, with a 
hint of pardonable pride. 

“So we have. It has become a sort of 
rite with us, I believe. However, it seems 
Mr. Harlow does not understand this. 
Considering his wealth and the fact that he 
is childless, Miss Grayson expected a lib- 
eral check from him.” 

“He turned her dows?” I asked. 
“Humph! He gave her five dollars!’ 
The Judge snorted his disgust and for a 
moment walked on in silence. Then, as 
one thinking aloud, he said, “There should 
be some way to get it out of him. Hum-m! 
Yes, there must “be some way. You know, 
sir, there are times when I believe in in- 
directly applied coercion—when other 

forces fail.” 

The remark needed no response, for 
when Judge Corbin sets his mind on ways 
and means there is sure to be a hatch. 

He had hardly finished speaking when 
out of a thicket directly ahead of us 
came Harlow with his brace of Irish 
setters, Pat O’San and Mollie Dee. For 
further commentary on the man, putting 
aside his dogs for the moment, consider 
that he was hunting on Croforth’s place 
at a season when Jim, needing the day 
labor which Greenbriar afforded, would be 
silenced in the matter. And this despite the 
fact that Greenbriar was offensively 
posted. Its coverts would never echo the 
shots of Jim Croforth’s needy gun. 


H!” Judge Corbin softly exhaled as 
ithe four dogs met in stiff-backed in- 
vestigation. 

Harlow, somewhat surprised to see us, 
came waddling up the hill. “Good morn- 
ing, gentlemen,” he greeted us with that 
cheeriness affected by men who consider 
themselves landlords of the world. “What 
luck have you had today?” 


Old Merrimont Blue 


“None, sir,” 
have not heard your gun, either. 

No, I just came out. But you will hear 
it as soon as Pat O’San and Mollie Dee 
work that briar and honeysuckle along 
the fence near the Croforth’s shack. Your 
dogs did not find that covey, I take it.” 


the Judge responded. “I 


2 SAW Judge Corbin grow an inch, 
which is noticeable in a man who 
stands six feet two arid habitually holds 
himself erect. But if pride prompted a 
warm retort, purpose bridled his tongue. 
“Old Blue rarely passes up a covey,” he 
evaded. “However, I wish you luck—if 
you need more than you have already.” 

Harlow looked at him sharply. “What 
do you mean, Judge?” 

“Oh, aren’t we all lucky to be afield on 
such a day? When one considers all the 
sick and the poor, wretched cripples who 
can’t get around to enjoy life, it makes 
one thankful for health—and for a good 
dog. Certainly I lack nothing on that 
latter score. I suppose,” the words came 
clear and emphatic, “I suppose, sir, that 
old Blue is the greatest shooting dog in 
America. Yes, sir; the greatest in 
America.” 

In all our association, never had I heard 
Judge Corbin give tongue to such a boast. 
Something in his face told me that he found 
it distasteful. 

“Oh, come, come!” Harlow replied. 
“You forget my Pat O’San.” 

“Not at all, sir,” Judge Corbin assured 
him, “though I did not have him especially 
in mind. I merely expressed an opinion, 
the scope of which includes him—that i is, 
if you class him as a shooting dog.” 

Harlow is a pudgy, thick-lipped fellow, 





\ capable of all the 
bluster with which 
men of his type are 
ofttimes so gener- 
ously endowed. “I 

like that!” he snorted. “I have 

a hundred dollars that says my 

Pat is the better dog.” 

Judge Corbin inclined his 
head. “My hearing is becoming somewhat 
impaired,” he complained, “especially in 
small matters. I can scarcely hear a hun- 
dred dollars. Did you say a hundred, Mr. 
Harlow?” 

Harlow became a trifle blue about the 
lips; his short, thick neck puffed out like 
an adder’s. “One hundred, five hundred, 
a thousand—any figure you like,” he 
blustered. 

“Ah, I hear better now. A thousand, you 
say? Well, sir, ordinarily I frown on 
gambling. It smacks of av arice. But should 
you care to consider such an amount as a 
prize, to be payable say to—” 

“Consider it in any way you like!” 
Harlow interrupted. “I'm betting a thou- 
sand that Pat O’San is a better shooting 
dog than your Blue. We will hunt them 
before three disinterested judges, and hunt 
them together so that work will show 
against work, class against class.” 


OOLISH, vain man, was my thought. 

A temperamental, three-year-old Irish 
against old Merrimont Blue, a dog never 
disturbed, never thrown off form by the 
presence of another. 

“The conditions are fair enough,” the 
Judge accepted. “And since it is a shooting 
dog trial, not a field trial, on what points 
shall they be judged, sir?” 

Harlow studied this a long minute, con- 
sidering, doubtless, the points w herein he 
thought his dog excelled. “Well,” he be- 
gan slowly, “let them be judged on these 
points : eagerness to find birds, stanchness 
on point, intelligence, stamina, speed and 
industry at work, obedience to commands, 
good manners, which should include 
steadiness to wing and shot and backing 
his brace-mate’s point, tender and prompt 
retrieving, and style in hunting and on the 
point.” 

Judge Corbin clucked his tongue in 
approval. At least Harlow knew what a 
good dog should be. 

“A good list, sir,” the Judge agreed, 
“but I would add one thing more: 
courage to face (Continued on page 70) 
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AVING the innate modesty of the 
truly skilful fisherman, I am 
naturally reluctant to play the 
part of instructor to others of 
my kind; but I realize that it is high time 
that some one wrote a slight amendment 
to the Angler’s Constitution. Acting from 
purely unselfish motives and because I 
am not one who shirks a duty to fellow 
sportsmen, hard as it may be, I offer this 
little guide to correct behavior in a handy 
article which you may cut from the mag- 
azine and carry with you wherever you go. 

Probably my equipment is not what 
your dyed-in-the-wool expert would call 
complete. I have not quite eighty-six 

varieties of flies, and I have not nine kinds 
of hair-oil to keep them from getting wet. 
I admit that my rod cost less than a good 
overcoat. As for my clothes—well, they 
are cast-offs in which I take the ashes out 
of the heater and ry the car when there 
is nothing else to do. I do not even carry 
a pistol with which to shoot stray bulls 
while I am fishing. 

But I have my own ideas. And I have 
been finding in the books by the other 
experts certain tenets of the fisherman’s 
creed to which I will not subscribe, prin- 
cipally this one: “Thou shalt not fish the 
still waters for trout; nor in the bright 
sun of high noon. But thou shalt fish when 
the day is young or the afternoon waneth 
to evenin: g, and where there is a ripple on 
the water.’ 

Hang the ripples, I say. They are a 
snare and a delusion, covering with their 
illusive smile bottom that is repulsive to 
any self-respecting trout. And they are 
flogged by every fisherman that comes on 
the scene of their false sparkle until the 
trout that live therein know an artificial 
fly better than the man that made it. In 
my country the trout select the ripples 
only for sleeping, so certain are they that 
994%4o9 percent of the food offered will be 
artificial. 

The primary rule for the fisherman is 
to do what the other fellow doesn’t. Be 
like a friend of mine who went on the 
opening morning of the Massachusetts 
season to his favorite brook and found 
the stream simply chocked with slashings, 
driftwood, fishermen and other débris. It 
was so clogged, in fact, that it was im- 
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cabin 
‘tha ya 


whiten 


Today any mod- 
est trout will 
hang his head 
in shame just at 
the sight of a 
disreputable au- 
tomobile 


possible for the average ang- 
ler to get at more than half the real- 
ly good spots. And those few places 
that could be fished were being 
dragged with a fine-tooth comb. 
My friend waited until the parade had 
passed along the brook, then laid down 
his rod, waded right in and cleared the 
eddies and pools with his hands. He 
worked for some distance along the 
stream, had a quiet pipe or two, then 
started to fish. He filled his creel. He had 
learned a thing or two about fish =, 
psychology. The trout, seeing 
him enter the stream so 
frankly, of course, took 
him for an early swimmer 
and trusted him implicitly. 
So I say, fish the still 
waters. Walk right into 
them, or paddle out upon 
them. Be friendly and open 
with the trout instead of 
lurking behind the light re- 
flected from a ripple 
which fools only your- 
self, or waiting for a 
murky. day. The trout 
are used to those petty 
deceptions and are no 
longer fooled that way. 
I have arrived at 
this conclusion after 
considerable investiga- 
tion. Let me confess to 
some of H. B.’s and 
my own __ successes. 
Some years ago the 
annual fishing trip was 
in charge of H. B., 
who prefers to be 
known _ algebraically 
and is the finest sports- 
man in the world. The 
place was Lake Moxie, 
in Maine, and we were 
at a camp in a spot 
honestly named Mos- 
quito in. those days, 
but since given a more enticing label. 
It was May, and the ice had not been 
long out. H. B. was being instructed in 
the art of fly-casting by George, then 
champion fly-caster of the state of Maine. 
I had never entered the Maine contests. 
On a certain day, with Oscar Jones and 
Herbert Durgin as guides, we made plans 
to go to Dimick Pond. All this, by the 
way, may be verified by reference to the 
guides—if you can find them, and if you 

























Fly-fishing is 
five-tenths 
paddling and 
four-tenths 
walking 


— Beside the 
- Still Waters 


In which the author 
disagrees % 


with the dyed- 
in-the-wool expert 


By 


RICHARD WARREN HATCH 


believe a Maine guide when he is talking 
about fish. After breakfast we went up 
Moxie, over a ridge to Baker Pond, across 
Baker, and took the trail to Dimick. 

It was during this endurance contest, 
I might say, that I came to the sad realiza- 
tion that all fly-fishing is five-tenths pad- 
dling and four-tenths walking ; half of the 
remaining tenth is putting your equipment 
together ‘and making substitutions for the 
things you leave in camp. Anyway, we 
stopped before we got there because H. B. 
wanted to fish Little Dimick. 

The guides looked pained. It was eleven 
o'clock in 
the morn- 
ing, bright 
sun, not a 
cloud — in 
the sky 
and not a 
ripple on 
the water. 
There were two broken canoes 
which should have been used for 
firewood years before—no rafts or 
wz other navigable craft. 

“Can we wade about in it?” I 
asked. 

“Not unless you can breathe 
under water, young feller,” said 
Herbert crisply. 

“You know,” put in Oscar, “the 
mud in these ponds is 
so deep that at the 
bottom it’s warmed 
by the fires of hell.” 


FINE place for 
trout, I thought, 
and a fine time to 
try them. I had read 
the books on fishing. 
“We'll get those 
canoes,” said H. B. 
They lay mostly un- 
der water at the end 
of a hi ilf- submerged 
tree. “Follow me. 
And he took two steps and went up to his 
hips in the coldest water in that part of 
the state. 

I was pretty weak from laughing, but 
we managed to get the canoes out, lash 
the two wrecks together, and set sail. 
Herbert found a pail and Oscar took his 
coffee pot. One guide sat in the middle of 
each canoe, bailing for dear life. H. B. and 
I took turns paddling and fishing. We 
were both very fancy paddlers, and we 




























had a fancy rigging. The result was just 
a little more commotion in those placid 
waters than a Mississippi River steamboat 
would have made. 

“If I get out of this alive,” said H. B., 
“I am going to present this ship to the 
Maine Historical Society.’ 

We were then doing what is termed 
the three-and-two stroke: three dips of 
the paddle to two of the bailers! Natural- 
ly no expert could be expected to catch 
trout under such conditions. So after an 
hour of desperate work we quit—with 
only thirty-three trout, which ran from 
three-quarters to a, pound and a quarter 
apiece. If this were not a true story, they 
would have been bigger. Flies: the old 
reliables—Montreal, Brown Hackle, Par- 
macheene Belle mostly. 


HAT trip has other pleasant memories, 

one of which concerns the matter of 
rods, another of the experts’ bogies. 
George, as I have said, was a champion 
fly-caster, and he admitted that he knew 
rods—as every expert does. He fell in 
love with H. B.’s five-dollar rod and 
would almost have given his camp for 
it. H. B. very generously sold it for about 
ten dollars, and then, to salve his con- 
science, threw in some extra line and flies. 
I'll bet that was the rod with which 
George won his subsequent titles. That's 
what I think of that! 

To continue these invaluable remarks, 
three years later we were on Moxie again. 
After three hours of fishing on a par- 
ticularly bright day without success, we 
decided to try Alder Stream, which any 
fisherman who has been to Moxie knows. 
I had a suspicion it was just a ruse to get 
me to do a lot more unnecessary hiking, 
but | never know when I’ve had enough. 
There was a logging camp on the stream 
where we planned to lunch, and everybody 
was reconciled to the idea of bacon for 
that meal—everybody but H. B., it seemed. 

On the way to the camp the tote- road 
crosses a bridge, above which there is 
a large pool of dead water surrounded by 
alders. There it lay, all but the mere edges 
under the bright sun of fifteen minutes 
before high noon, and the surface smoother 
than a baby’s cheek. It looked pretty dead 
to me. 

“Just a minute,” said H. B. “I want to 
try and see if we can’t get some trout 
for lunch.” 

We were hot 
and hungry. It 
was time to eat, 
even if we had only 
bacon. The rods were 
all down. H. B. 
started to rig up. 

“You can’t get 
trout out of there 
this time of day,” I 
said. 

“You might as 
well just wade, in 
with your landing 
net,” said one of the 
guides. “You might 
step .on a trout and 
crush him.” 

“No, what you 
want is a_ seine,” 
came the chorus. 

Honestly, that 
water was socalm that 
aman with really big 
feet could have walked on it. H. B. was 
getting encouragement that would have 
stopped Columbus, but he insisted. When 

insists, something happens. This 
time it happened that the rest of us 
simply mushed on and left him there. We 
reached the camp, built our fire, and got 
the coffee and bacon on. 
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Beside the Still Waters 


We had been there just twenty min- 
utes when H. B. came in sight. The time 
had come for a little joking on the sub- 
ject of trout fishing. But H. B. did the 
talking—all of it. And he brought with 
him eleven trout, no one of which weighed 
less than half a pound. 

Now at this point I realize that it might 
aptly be remarked that in those good old 
days trout didn’t know anything and could 
be caught anywhere and anyhow. True, 
these things all happened before the mod- 
ern education of the trout had really be- 
gun. Today, I admit, any modest trout 
that has any desire to live will run away 
and hang his head 
in shame for hours 
just at the sight 
of a disreputable 
automobile com- 
ing to a stop by 
his native stream. 

And then again, 
here in the more 
civilized. parts of 
the country, the 
streams haveto be 
stocked so often that 
a trout no _ longer 
knows what a fly is, 
and the fishermen have 
all come to using liver ue 
for lures. They take 
the fish alive, carrying 
along a large pail for 
this purpose. the fish And how 
are carried home, kept 
in the bath tub for a 
few weeks and fed on 
decent food ; and they taste almost like trout. 

So, with this in mind, you might say 
that the modern, up-to-date trout is the 
very raison d’étre of the rules of the book 
experts. Not so. It was but yesterday that 
H. B. and I decided to infest northern 
Maine for a few weeks. We left the rail- 
road at Portage, about thirty miles south 
of Fort Kent, crossed Portage Lake, went 
some twenty-three miles up Fish River, 
and gave that section the benefit of our 
serene and smiling presence. 

We had only one guide for both of us, 
but he happened to be Ernest Swett of 
Masardis, and it takes at least two sports 
to handle Ernest and match him with 
lies and expressive language. One sport 
would be hopelessly tongue-tied in no 
time ; he would be struck 
dumb with shame. Erny 
hiked, us from Big Fish 


those trout 
struck! 








Herbert found a pail and Oscar took his 
coffee pot, and ~~ bailed for dear life 


guide that ever outswore a_ log-drive 
boss. 

We set out one day to find Little Black 
Pond. It was like trying to reach the Pole. 
We carried to Pushineer (I think it is 
spelled something like that), crossed it, 
carried to another pond the name of w hich 
I have forgotten, crossed that one, carried 
over a high hardwood ridge to Big Black, 
crossed Big Black, and then carried for 
a mile uphill to Little Black. 

It was a morning of hard work, 
and we got to Little Black at 11:30, 
having first left the canoe on Big 
Black while we reconnoitered, cautious 
fishermen _ that 
we were. Little 
Black turned out 
to be a mud 
hole, perfectly 
round, about a 
quarter of a mile 
across any way 
you chose to 
spit, and about 
as smooth and 
sun-struck as 
any puddle you 
have ever seen. 

“Just our 
meat,” said H. 
B., who had not 
had his experi- 
ences in sunny- 
day fishing in 
vain, 
ae. ee ee 


4 x. — —!" ex- 
————— claimed Erny, 
— to put it very 

~= => 


— mildly. ‘‘You 
don’t tell me you're going to put a 
canoe on this place at this time of day!” 
We had known our beloved guide for 
years, and he sometimes spoke to us in a 
heart-to-heart manner. 

H. B. looked at the poor fellow com- 
passionately—yes, about as compassion- 
ately as he would look upon a four-pound 
squaretail that was dallying with his fly. 
Poor Erny had been carrying all the 
morning. “Yes, you run along and fetch the 
canoe in,” said H. B. in his mildest manner. 


/ 


WOULD not have been surprised if 

we had never seen Erny again, but he 
is made of stern stuff and came back with 
the ship. While we were waiting for him 
the still surface of that sunlit pond was 
broken about a dozen times by splashes 
that made me think 
some one was throw- 
ing boulders off the 
mountainside. 

“Boy, do you see 
that?” H. B. would 
say each time. 

We started to fish 
just before noon. 
Never have I seen 


water; never such a 
smooth surface! At 
almost every spot we 
could see bottom, not 
more than eight feet 









over the hills to Is- 
land Pond. It was a 
goodly walk, but I 
have got so that I don’t feel that I am 
on a fishing trip unless I am walking 
half the time. And there we were, about 
forty miles from a railroad, in one of 
the most beautiful spots in Maine. We 
had the best cook in the state, and we 
had the best natural-born-state-of-Maine 





down. And how the 
trout struck! At the 
first one Erny went 
right off his seat, for 
that trout threw water ten feet in the air 
and hit the fly exactly as though two dogs 
tied together by the tails had been thrown 
on it. That was the beginning. 

Without exception they were the gami- 
est fish I have ever seen. There was no 
art in hooking them, they struck so hard. 
But they threw water all over the pond, 
they fought wickedly, and there was real 
joy in handling (Continued on page 87) 
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such a glare on the. 




























































































Fast to a big spot-fin 


See “Beneath the Breakers.” Page 26 














EDITORIAL 


Let’s Get Down to Brass Tacks 


minds of the American people have been drugged with 
that statement, and a curious complex built on prejudice 
has become an obsession. . 

This is especially true in the whole field of wild-life con- 
servation. Understand me, I am not against prohibitions and 
inhibitions of a constructive nature. We must have closed 
seasons, bag and creel limits, methods and devices to guide 
the gunner or fisherman in the rightful pursuit of his game. 
I am a strong believer in having the right kind of prohibitive 
laws on our Federal and state statute books in reference to 
the protection of all useful species of wild life, and I believe 
these laws should be strictly observed and enforced. 

But laws of prohibition are negative in their meaning and 
too often negative in results. “Thou shalt not” never hatched 
an egg nor produced a hair except in so far as it might cur- 
tail the annual kill or catch. 

A horde of impractical sentimentalists from one end of the 
country to the other has apparently reached the conclusion 
that the setting aside of restricted areas and calling them 
sanctuaries is the cure-all for the wild-life ills of the con- 
tinent. Since my entrance into the field of conservation I 
have been impressed by the huge amount of monies collected 
from every known source and expended annually in this 
country by this class of people on projects that are little 
more than a “sounding brass or a tinkling cymbal.” 

These golf-course preserves and sanctuaries, and similar 
areas, fostered by certain well-known organizations, mean 
little in wild-life conservation. Calling a given area a refuge 
or sanctuary does not make it so. To be effective, all such 
areas must be guarded against trespass. Wild game will not 
thrive if constantly harassed by picnic parties or roving 
nature lovers and wild flower pickers. Furthermore, unless 
properly administered, any refuge quickly becomes infested 
with vermin and consequently barren of game. 

I conceive the acquisition, development and utilization of 
suitable and adequate areas for nesting, rearing and feeding 
grounds for game birds and animals to be the outstanding 
need of this country in wild-life conservation. It is the busi- 
ness of the Federal and state governments to adopt a sensible 
policy, and allocate adequate funds for doing the job as it 
should be done. Unless this policy is adopted and pursued to a 
successful conclusion, you can write all the restrictive laws 


‘Ti is against the law”—and that is all there is to it. The 


on the statute books you choose and it will avail little. , 


Not only should these areas be set aside, but they must 
be properly supervised and developed under the direction 
of duly constituted state and Federal agencies. Food for 
game must be provided and vermin controlled. When these 
conditions are met, then, and not until then, can we hope to 
maintain a normal supply of wild game. 


IVE a man an unlimited drawing account or let him in- _ 


herit his millions. If he is not provided with shelter and 
food, he will.perish from the face of the earth. And so it is 
with game. Given an adequate and continuous supply of 
food and plenty of cover, with reasonable and common-sense 
protection from natural enemies, a perpetual supply of all 
useful forms of wild life is guaranteed. This applies with 
equal force to both resident and migratory game. 

It is a known fact that, under the auspices of the Federal 
Government and a number of the states, hundreds of thou- 
sands of acres which nature has in ages past endowed as 
rearing grounds for wild life have been destroyed in the name 
of agriculture. Many of these drained areas have proved 
worthless for agricultural occupation, and most of that which 
is being utilized by the farmer does not yield either food or 
money equal to the returns in food from animals, birds and 
fish, to say nothing of furs, which were taken from these 
areas before drainage operations began. 

What we need in this country is an authority to put a stop 
forever to the useless and wasteful drainage of water and 


marsh areas and lowlands, and so give wild life a chance to 
reproduce itself. In addition to this, the establishment of 
well-selected areas ir the line of flight, and the development 
of the wintering feeding grounds, the reclamation of uselessly 
and needlessly drained breeding and rearing grounds, supply- 
ing food sufficient to maintain every bird, animal and fish 
that finds its way into these areas, are an imperative need. 

Since we have always looked to the sportsman and will 
continue to depend largely upon him for the sinews of 
war to perpetuate the supply of edible game in this country, 
and since in nearly every instance he foots the bill, the 
state and Federal governments should take him into their 
councils and in so far as it is possible look with favor and 
act upon his suggestions as to the methods and designs for 
not only maintaining but increasing the supply of edible 
game birds, animals and fish. The pursuit of game has be- 
come recognized as a form of recreation that is indispensa- 
ble, to say nothing of the economic value of the kill as a 
wholesome food supply. I maintain that the millions of citi- 
zens who seek this form of outdoor recreation, and have 
spent their time and money in helping to make it possible 
for the masses to enjoy, should have a voice in the deter- 
mination of the future course to be taken. 


WAY with the cry of the impractical sentimentalist who 
belches forth fire upon the heads of the sportsmen who 
finance the whole conservation layout and are satisfied with 
a reasonable bag limit! Predatory animals take a heavier 
toll annually of many economically important species than 
all the gunners combined. The fact that 65 per cent of all 
bob-white eggs in the South are destroyed by vermin before 
incubation is a case in point. The common house cat takes 
an annual toll of fifty birds. This is in excess of that of the 
average gunner throughout the country. Yet the so-called 
“humanitarian bird lover” spurts his deadly venom upon the 
head of the honorable citizen who procures wholesome food 
on occasion through the adoption of hunting as a form of 
recreation, and pets and fondles his bird-killing tabby, all at 
the same time. 

What wild life needs in this country—I do not care whether 
it is song birds, insectivorous birds, migratory wildfowl, up- 
land game birds, shore birds, fur-bearers or game animals— 
are water, food, cover and a suitable place, quiet and unfre- 
quented, in which to propagate and rear their young. If we 
will get on this basis in an honest endeavor, and dig up some 
money somewhere to do the work that is necessary to be 
done, we will be able to maintain a reasonable supply of 
game birds, animals and fur-bearers in this country and a 
normal supply of song and insectivorous birds for the en- 
joyment and economic good of this and future generations. 
Away with your theories! Let’s get down to brass tacks. 

Again, I do not wish to be misunderstood. I am for the 
rigid enforcement of every reasonable statute which relates 
to the protection and conservation of wild life and the strict 
observance of those laws on the part of gunners and anglers. 
However, unless we get down to constructive operations, we 
can toot the horn and blow the trumpet about what we are 
doing, but it will avail us nothing. 

Unless we get down to doing something of a real construc- 
tive nature, these quasi-political towhees who oppose all sport 
will take the reins out of our hands. In a short time all that 
will be left will be a vast wilderness stretching from the 
Arctic to the Gulf and from the Atlantic to the Pacific and a 
few signs on which will be the words “Wild Life Sanctuary.” 


Game and Fish Commissioner of Alabama 
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FLOATING ELIEs 


Information that will help you fill your creel on “‘one of those days”’ 





By VICTOR A. MACOMBER 


YSTERY, 
searching rays of clear thought 
and investigation, usually takes 
on the drab garb of actuality and 
loses that sheen of the supernatural with 
which it is so often clothed. 
For many years now, the dry fly has 
been in use in these United States, and 
for as long a time in New York State. Yet 
there still remains a feeling that only the 
elect may know the joys of this art and 
practice its magic upon brown, rainbow 
and brook trout. What magic there is to 
dry-fly fishing is not concerned with the 
mechanics of the game; that is certain. 
But I doubt if any man can flip a No. 12 
replica of an insect on to the water and 
see a trout, heavy of body and wise in the 
ways of the angler, gobble it up, without 
feeling that there is magic somewhere. 
Nor may he follow in the “wake of a wet- 
fly fisherman who has neither taken nor 
raised a single fish, and take a good, sub- 
stantial catch, without suspecting that 
somewhere sorcery or witchcraft has 
touched those hackles with its black art. 
3ut, witchcraft and sorcery to the con- 
trary notwithstanding, the dry fly has 
once and for all proved itself a deadly but 
none the less sporty lure. And now to the 
process of disrobing the art of its mystery. 
Let us begin with the assumption that 
you are a wet-fly fisherman, or that at 
least you are equipped with a fly rod which 
has a reel seat behind the handle. We will 
also assume that you have waders of some 
description, be they rubber boots or the 
over-all type; that you have a landing net, 
a jacket with plenty of pocket space, and 
a basket. Up to this point your equipment 
is satisfactory, with two possible excep- 
tions. You may require regulation waders 
of the over-all type, so that you can tackle 


when exposed to the 


the deeper water and still be fishing up- 
stream. These are not necessary, but mere- 
ly an additional convenience. And for the 
same reason, you might want a shorter 
jacket, which would not get wet when 
you navigated the deeper stretches. 

The rod marks the first point of de- 
parture from wet-fly fishing, due to the 
fact that a somewhat different business is 
required of the dry tool than the wet. The 
dry rod must have more of that much dis- 
cussed, often misunderstood back-bone. 
Now by “back-bone” I do not mean that 
you've got to get a six- or seven-ounce 
rod that could lick a musky to a standstill 
without a kink. I simply mean that there 
must be an additional stiffness to the bam- 
boo without increasing the weight to any 
appreciable extent. It must have power 
to pick up a thirty-foot lay of line with- 
out bending into a rainbow before the job 
is finished, and yet have sufficient whip 
to be able to lay that line out again with 
the delicacy of drifting down. 

Furthermore, you must remember that 
you are throwing a lure which represents 
a natural insect. That lure must be fished 
on the surface and at the end of a 7%4-foot 
leader that is as light at the business end 
as possible without decreasing the service- 
ability. 

When a fish rises, the strike must be im- 
mediate. If not, there are two possible 
dangers: that he will turn before you 
strike, which may mean a broken leader; 
or, realizing the deception in time, he will 
spit the fly out in a trice. In either event, 
a lost fish. You can see how this danger is 
increased with a limber rod, for its very 
limberness causes the loss of valuable mo- 
ments between the snapping of the wrist 
and the sinking of the barb; while with 
the stiffer rod, those split seconds are cut 


There are times when the dry-fly man must resort to cross-stream methods 


down to a minimum by the direct and - 
positive action of the rod, resulting in 
fewer rises missed and leaders broken. 

Let me make a few observations. My 
entrance into the art of dry-fly fishing 
was more of a metamorphosis than a birth. 
I had a rod made of the so-called steel vine, 
an African product, which was a fair wet- 
fly tool. Yet with this limber rod I took 
man-sized browns and rainbows, fishing 
dry, for over a year without many mis- 
haps. True, I had to strike almost before 
the rise, if that were possible, and often I 
missed when the fish were not overly 
anxious, or had the leader badly frayed 
when a hungry trout devoured the fly be- 
fore I could strike. 

Why not use the rod you now have and 
see if it works? At any rate, it will an- 
swer the purpose until necessity forces a 
new rod in the natural course of events, 
when you can get the type that you want. 

You have probably discovered that the 
two chief functions performed by the reel 
on a fly rod are to balance the rod and 
to hold the line. By the former I do not 
mean that if you hold the rod a certain 
number of inches from the butt it will 
balance like a pair of scales. What I do 
mean is, that with the reel and line at- 
tached, you will be able to get the maxi- 
mum amount of casting power with a 
minimum expenditure of wrist exercise. 


O use a top-heavy rod is to treat 

yourself to the hardest and most tire- 
some efforts imaginable. If your rod is 
butt-heavy, not only will you snap off flies, 
but the rod will have a far greater whip 
and strain than it was ever meant to stand. 
You will have to figure out the combina- 
tion yourself. I could give you comparative 
weights, but in the end you would have to 











Floating Flies 


It is usually a mistake to try to net a fish before he is ready 


suit your own personal requirements. 

Aside from the necessary capacity to 
hold thirty yards of the weight of line that 
you need and perhaps a few additional 
yards of undressed silk for an emergency, 
the only other requisite is a good stiff 
click. Of course, the reel will be a single- 
action with a narrow spool. As for the 
automatics, I will say that there are many 
good fishermen who use and prefer them. 
As long as the weight of the reel properly 
balances the rod, every man to his taste. 
_ There is no doubt that a double-tapered 
line is the ideal for dry-fly work. It gives 
the terminal assembly a fineness that adds 
materially to the delicacy with which the 
fly can be placed. The double feature al- 
lows a rev ersing of the ends so as to insure 
even wear. But here again the beginner 
may cut down the initial expense. No 
doubt he has already acquired a level 
enameled line. If it is not too heavy or 
too light for the weight of the rod, it will 
answer the purpose until he is in a position 
to buy a tapered line. A level line was 
part of my original outfit; in fact, the only 
change I made in the whole assembly was 
in the leader and flies. This level line 
did its bit for me and did it well. 


If you are going to invest if an entirely 
new outfit, by all means buy the rod, reel 
and line at the same place, or at least so 
arrange your purchases that, before you 
finally decide, you will have a chance to 
balance all three together. There is no 
keener disappointment than to find yourself 
in possession of a beautiful line which is too 
light for the tool that is going to handle 
it, or a reel that is too heavy. Buy them as 
a unit and save yourself a lot of trouble. 


S we approach the terminal tackle we 
come to the items that primarily dif- 
ferentiate the wet from the dry. The leader 
should be tapered from about 1X at the 
butt to about 3X at the tip. Seldom will 
a tip as light as 3X be needed, and more 
often the next size larger will be suf- 
ficiently small. This is especially true 
early in the season when the water is high 
and a bit discolored, or where the bottom 
is boulder-strewn and the trout very 
weighty. 

The beginner in the use of the dry fly 
should not use a tip lighter than 2X, for 
even then he will find himself tying knots 
in it on the back casts, and perhaps snap- 
ping off a few flies. Of course, when the 


water is low and clear in midsummer and 
later, the game is very wary. The slight- 
est unnatural splash will drive him into 
hiding, and he’ll not be lured out again. 
Under such conditions the 3X leader is a 
necessity, and you'll have to graduate your 
play accordingly when a good trout is 
hooked. 

As for the length of the leader, I never 
use one longer than 7% feet except when 
low, clear water requires it, and then a 
9-foot length is in order. At other times, 
more is superfluous. And I always aim to 
have the leader tapered. The fine, level 
leaders that are sometimes found on the 
market do not handle the fly nearly so 
well. They do not flip it out to the end of 
the gut, allowing it to drop first and the 
leader and line last. One day I frightened 
enough trout to fill my basket by using 
such a leader; nor did I correct the defect 
until I had cut off about two lengths and 
tied them to the end of a heavier leader. 
In passing, let me say that the best is none 
too good, and a full half-hour soaking be- 
fore it is used will save many a first rise. 


ELL do I remember one evening 

when my first cast brought up a 
two-pounder. My tackle had been as- 
sembled since afternoon, and very care- 
lessly I had neglected to take off the 
leader and put it to soak before the first 
cast. That trout did just one handspring 
and one tail-spin, and my lesson had been 
learned. The tippet, divested of the pretty, 
new Cahill, hung useless in the water. 

Do you know how to tie a double-barrel 
knot, otherwise known as the fisherman’s 
knot? If you don’t, ask any boy scout to 
show you. When that is learned, buy some 
untied gut in twelve- to sixteen-inch 
lengths of a variety of sizes. Then, using 
this double-barrel knot, tie your own lead- 
ers. You know what you are getting then, 
and you can graduate the taper as you see 
fit. Incidentally, such a practice will save 
from twenty-five to sixty cents on a 
leader. And another thing, always carry in 
your leader box, ready soaked, a few ad- 
ditional tippets (the name given to the fine 
end of the leader). Very often a finicky 
trout can be hooked and brought to net by 
tying on an additional and finer section. 

Now we come to the most interesting 
part of the whole ensemble, the dry fly. 
The variety is unlimited, but for our pur- 
poses we will separate them into two out- 
standing classes: the divided-wing flies, 
and the hackle flies. I would never attempt 
to say in public what flies are the best. I 
don’t believe there is any such thing asa 
best fly, but I do not hesitate to mention 
the patterns that I use the most and prefer. 

If it were necessary for me to do with 
six patterns, they would consist of gold- 
ribbed Hare’s Ears, Coachmen and Royal 
Coachmen, light and dark Cahills, brown 
and white bivisibles, and tan and white 
bivisible Spiders. With these in a variety 
of sizes I would be satisfied on any stream. 
But these are merely suggestions, and 
every stream has its peculiar favorites 
which you will in time discover. 

The fly is attached to the leader with 
a number of different knots. Of these 1 
have chosen the one that holds the fly the 
most securely and with the least danger of 
being cut by the eye of the hook or the 
leader itself. First, run the end of the 
leader through the eye, starting from the 
head end. Push the fly up the leader and 
out of the way. Now tie a slip-knot, or 
running noose, in the leader end. Then 
bring down the fly, throw the noose over 
it and, bending the butt end so that it points 
to the tail of the fly, tighten the noose over 
the head of the fly and over the butt end. 
You see, this puts all the pull not on any 
one strand of gut, but on the knot, which 
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is flush against the turned-down eye. 

With this done, there remains only to 
dress the lure with oil. When the com- 
mercial article can not be bought, I make 
my own preparation out of one part min- 
eral oil and four parts high-grade gasoline. 

Just as the weight of the line must be 
chosen to fit the weight and resiliency of 
the rod, so must the leader be chosen to 
fit the size of fly that is to be used. A No. 
8 fly on a 3X leader would spell disaster 
on the first strike, and a No. 14 fly on a 
1X leader, if you could get it on, would 
seldom be even looked at by a trout. 
Nor could the first combination be cast 
with any delicacy at all, the leader being 
of insufficient body to throw the fly. So 
just use a bit of common sense and fit the 
one to the other. 


ENERALLY speaking, a larger fly 
may be used in heavy or murky 
water and vice versa, although I have 
known a great big No. 8 Grizzly King to 
take browns up to three pounds in weight 
when the water was clear and in normal 
flow. But this was an exception, caused 
probably by a hatch of large insects that 
now and then fell to the surface of the 
water. Remember this as a basic principle: 
that you are trying to duplicate the natural 
insect. So keep your eyes open and your 
ingenuity on the move. Half the fun will 
come in learning to choose the correct fly. 
As a general rule, if you can duplicate 
the insect that is in the air by choosing a 
fly that is similar in size, shape, texture 
and color, you are all set for a big party, 
although I will admit that there are times 
when the very opposite pattern will be 
taken to the exclusion of any duplicate. If 
there is no hatch to guide your choice, 
then your guess will be about as good as 
that of the veteran at the game, except that 
he will probably consider more carefully 
the condition of the water, the sky, the 
season and, if he knows it, the previous 
day’s hatch. With these things in mind, he 
will be able to choose more deftly, finding 
a fly that is not too 
conspicuous for the ex- 
isting conditions. How- 
ever, there is neither 
space nor occasion here 
for going into a tech- 
nical discussion of this 
feature. When all is 
-said and done, the cir- 
cumstances of your 
particular day and 
stream must guide your 
choice, and therein lies 
the fascination. 

A mention of some 
of the mechanics of 
the art will more 
completely disrobe 
the game of its veil 
of mystery. Trout 
habits, of course, are 
trout habits, no matter 
where you find them— 
changeable, fickle, un- 
réliable and fascinat- 
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ing. But some activities are more or less 


habitual, one of which is the choice of 
proper feeding grounds. 

In dry-fly fishing more than in any 
other type, you will have to make a con- 
centrated study of currents. They will in- 
dicate where the trout will be found; they 
determine the amount of drag on the line, 
and they will be your chief obstacle to 
floating the fly. A very excellent article 
appeared some time ago in this magazine 
on currents, one which it would pay every 
fisherman to study. But nothing except 
experience and close observation will give 
the dry-fly trout fisherman what I am 
pleased to term “stream sense.” 
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Field and Stream 


The importance of this phase of the 
sport can not be overemphasized, whether 
we are talking about dry-fly fishing or 
worm fishing. But when you use the 
floaters, you can readily see that they must 
descend the current in as natural a man- 
ner as possible to imitate the live insect. 
Probably nine-tenths of a trout’s time is 
spent in watching the surface. He knows 
just how fast and how slow a particle of 
food will go past his line of vision in a 
given space of water, and when your arti- 
ficial bug exceeds that limit it can not but 
arouse suspicion. 





A simple method of bending on a dry fly 


In some respects browns are a little 
peculiar. They are hardy specimens and 
can stand very heavy water; what is more, 
they will usually drive other trout from 
the best feeding grounds. 

I have in mind one particular type of 
feeding ground: that which lies on the 
upstream side of a large boulder or other 
obstruction, where the full force of the 
current strikes head on. At first glance 
you would say that nothing could stand 





Waders are not always essential to the trout fisherman 


the pressure, much less feed in it. But 
if you will wade out to such a place, you 
will find that where the water rebounds 
after hitting the rock, there is set up a 
backwash. And just as two waves flow- 
ing in opposite directions tend to neutral- 
ize each other, so here there is created 
a space large enough for a goodly trout, 
often the largest in the stream, to feed on 
the first pickings and exert himself to a 
very slight extent. Once you learn to float 
a fly over such water, without drowning 
it, you will find the best fish in the stream 
open to your attack. 

But enough of this current talk. It is 
a subject in itself, and provides in its 


study one of the most interesting side- 
lights on dry-fly fishing. As I have already 
mentioned, the majority of the casting 
is done upstream. The reason for this js 
due to the fact that the line, leader and 
fly are then floating along the same stream 
or current and at approximately the same 
speed. Result: no drag which would hurry 
or retard the fly in an unnatural manner, 

As the fly_floats down, the fisherman 
picks up the line of slack created, allow- 
ing it to stream down into the water be- 
hind him or holding it coiled in his hand, 
He must always have the slack thus picked 
up so that on the instant of the rise he 
may, with a snap of the wrist, strike the 
barb home. 

But often, due to the sun and the 
shadow it casts, and due to the depth of 
the water, direct upstream fishing is im- 
practical, Then we resort to cross-stream 
methods. Here the task of keeping the fly 
afloat is sometimes very trying. The cast 
is not made directly across, but rather up 
and across. 

If the water is smooth-flowing, without 
currents or varying speeds between the 
spot aimed for and the fisherman, the 
task is easy and a long float may be ob- 
tained. But if a swift current intervenes, 
the best that a man can do is to get a float 
of a few feet and even this at times with 
much difficulty. You will learn under such 
circumstances to so cast the line and fly 
that the latter will be whipped around 
and pointing downstream, while a loop is 
laid on the water upstream. Then, during 
the time consumed while the loop is float- 
ing down and past the fly, the latter will 
be coasting the current at current speed, 
and the trout given an opportunity and 
an incentive to strike. 

But we are getting ahead of our story. 
Let’s assume that you have just arrived 
at the stream and assembled your rod, 
tied on the ready-soaked leader, and bent 
on the fly. The wings and hackles of the 
fly you brush with a bit of oil. Now ready 
for business, you look for the first pos- 
sible feeding ground 
which may be indicated 
by a rising trout. 
Stripping out _ line 
enough to reach the 
spot, you do not drop 
the fly the first time it 
hovers over the target, 
but recover it and 
make four or five more 
false casts. This will 
dry off the surplus oil, 
so that when the fly 
does alight it will not 
leave a film of blue 
around it on the water. 


HE cast you must 
strive for is that 
which drops the fly 
first on the water, be- 
fore either the leader 
or the line. This you 
have probably learned 
in wet-fly casting, but 
it is even more essential in dry casting. 
Stop the forward cast a bit higher than 
usual, so the snap back of the rod will 
whip the end of the leader down while the 
line is still raised. Then, as the fly touches 
the water, allow the rod to drop and the 
line with it. : 
If nothing happens on the first try, pick 
up the line without undue disturbance or 
haste and repeat. As you are going 
through the false casts, lengthen the line 
at the same time, so that when the proper 
amount is out the fly will be dry and 
ready to light on the spot chosen. When 
picking up the line for a new cast, have 
as little out as (Continued on page 70) 
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This disciple of Jack Miner lives down in Texas 


F one doubts the intelligence of wild 
geese, a visit to the farm of J. C. Gam- 
bill of Lamar County, Texas, will 
soon convince him that they at least 
know their friends. For several years this 
farmer has been feeding wild geese on 
his farm through the winter months. Many 
days, through the most severe winter 
weather, hundreds of these birds spend 
their entire time in his pastures. Many 
others stop in passing, for lunch, as it 
were. Mr. Gambill always has a winter 
crop of small grains, and in addition gives 
the birds a feed of grain twice daily. 
Although the farm is only five miles 
from a busy town of 18,000, the birds are 
remarkably tame. Any member of the 
Gambill family can approach closely while 
they are feeding, but they are wary of 
strangers. However, I was able to get 
close enough to take several fair pictures. 
The greatest difficulty in getting a picture 
comes from the fact that the birds are 
usually fed late in the afternoon and early 
in the morning, when the light is not 
strong enough for making good pictures. 
It is a beautiful sight to watch the 
geese coming in at feeding time. They fly 
high until they reach the boundary of the 
Gambill farm, when they break their flight 
in mid-air and circle slowly down into 
the feéd-lot, which is no more than two 
hundred feet from the residence. As Gam- 
bill comes from the barn, with a large 
basket of corn on his arm, he calls, “’Mon, 
Tom! ’Mon, Tom!” Immediately there 


Mr. Gambill throwing corn to wild geese that recognize him 





rises a chorus of “Honk! Honk! Alonk!” 
from the lot, and the geese come crowding 
and squabbling to the fence in their 
eagerness to get their share of the grain. 

But let a stranger approach, and the 
birds cease feeding and stalk away in a 
very dignified manner, The click of the 
camera serves to hasten their retreat; but 
as the distance increases between them 
and the stranger, a part of them will sit 
down, while others will begin pecking at 
the sparse vegetation, loath to get farther 
away from the feed but ever alert. As I 
moved away from the fence the geese came 
back to their grain, but would allow me 
to approach only so closely before they 
again retreated. 

When asked how he induced the geese 
to start feeding at his farm, Mr. 
Gambill explained that several years 
ago he secured eleven tame wild geese, 
nine Canadas and two snow geese. At the 
same time he got a number of tame 
wild ducks. These were kept as decoys. 
As no shooting was allowed on the farm 
and every precaution was taken to keep 
the birds from being frightened, it was 
only a short time until numbers were feed- 
ing there regularly. 

Ducks, however, have never visited the 
farm in such large numbers as have the 
geese. There is no large body of water on 
the farm; and, as the ducks flew lower 
than the geese in coming in, neighboring 
farmers would kill many of them. When 
Mr. Gambill failed to induce his neighbors 


to cease shooting at the ducks, he dis- 
posed of his decoys and gave his attention 
to the geese. 

When asked why he fed the geese, Mr. 
Gambill answered, “I like to have them 
on the farm for others to see. There 
was a time when wild game of all kinds 
was plentiful, but it is rapidly disappear- 
ing. Even in this comparatively new coun- 
try, there are hundreds of children who 
have never seen wild geese at close range. 
Neither have they seen deer, wild turkey 
or other varieties of wild game that at 
one time were very plentiful. 


‘os I can’t have all kinds of 
game on the farm, I can keep geese, 
deer, squirrels and quail. It is well worth 
my trouble and expense to see the chil- 
dren who visit me enjoying the sight of 
the game. Another reason is, I enjoy 
gaining the confidence of wild life. There 
is nothing that responds to good treatment 
any quicker than wild animals. If more 
people, especially landowners, would make 
an effort to protect wild game, there 
would be plenty for all. Just think! While 
there are hundreds of hunters who spend 
hours tramping around lakes and sitting 
in uncomfortable blinds trying to kill at 
least one wild goose in a whole season, I 
could go out in my back yard and kill 
dozens with a stick. Not that I would do 
it. I don’t keep them to kill. I love to have 
them around me.” 

Mr. Gambill (Continued on page 74) 
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~The Vanishing Anguilla 


Most of us have caught eels; few know much of their life aeery 


By PAUL BROWN 








Illustrations courtesy of N. Y. Zoological Society 


OME of the most vivid and happy 
memories of my youth are those of 
fishing with my grandfather. On 
nights that were dark and rainy, we 
would crouch under a great umbrella 
spreading from a stout pole which had 
been fitted with a spike on the end, so that 
it could be driven into the ground and thus 
form a self-sustaining shelter for two 
youngsters—although one of them was 
gray-haired and bearded. 
The umbrella was originally intended 
for a sunshade and had been furnished for 





Egg of eel very soon after fertilization 


that purpose to an old expressman by a 
local merchant, whose faded advertise- 
ment, completely covering the top, was no 
longer legible. I had acquired it from the 
expressman’s grandson in exchange for a 
knife with a broken blade after motor- 
cars had driven the deliberate and dilapi- 
dated express wagon from the streets. 
We fished on such nights for catfish, 
using hand lines with heavy sinkers, so 
that the increased current of the rising 
stream would not carry our hooks from 
the favored places where we had cast them. 
Although we fished for “catties,” we didn’t 
always catch them. Sometimes we caught 
suckers. Rarely a small, spotted turtle 





Eighty-eight hours after stage shown above 


which was known to us as a “stink pot” 
would be hauled ashore. Far more fre- 
quently we caught eels. 

I shall never forget my first eel. I had 
never seen one before, and I was sure it 
was a snake as it came from the water 
at the edge of the semi-gloom created by 
our sputtering oil lantern. It promptly 
squirmed and curled up the line as I held 
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it suspended, and almost instantly I had a 
magnificent tangle which took me all night 
to get rid of. 

I remember that it was necessary for my 
grandfather to show me how to hold the 
eel under my foot and strip it of its slime 
with a handful of grass so that it could be 
handled. I thought this a rather disgust- 
ing process, but I forgot all about it when 
we had the eel for lunch the following day. 
I hoped that I might catch more of them. 

Since then I have caught many. Often 
I have nailed them to the wall of grand- 
father’s woodshed and skinned them, strip- 
ping their hide away in long, complete 
sheaths. If any one had told me that they 
were scaly, I would have ridiculed him. 
It was not until recently that I discovered 
that they are. They have small groups of 
scales covering their entire body, each 
group set at right angles to adjacent 
groups, all embedded deeply into the skin. 
They are so small that it was no wonder 
that I failed to see them. 

I discovered a lot of other things about 
the eel at the same time—things which 
make that particular serpentiform fish one 
of the most interesting of our waters. It 
is a most astonishing creature, and as I 
studied it my growing amazement and 
reluctance to believe what I knew was true 
were merely a reflection of the same 
thoughts which prevailed among others 
ever since the beginnings of modern 
records. 














Prelarva of eel soon after hatching, 9 mm. 


I learned, for instance, how they were 
bred and where—a most recent discovery 
of keen, investigating scientists. Centuries 
ago the early Greeks, who first recorded 
their speculations about eels, were com- 
pletely mystified by their methods of 
propagation. Like everything else of doubt- 
ful paternity, credit was given to their 
mythological god, Jove. 

Aristotle himself, in his History of Ani- 
mals, stated that eels had no sex and no 
reproductive system, and were consequent- 
ly unable to produce eggs or fertilize them. 
He believed that they sprang, full-grown, 
from some mysterious substance in the 
depths of the ocean, which he vaguely 
referred to as “the entrails of the sea.” 

Pliny later disagreed with him, mod- 
erately. While he accepted the belief that 
eels were sexless, he felt that young ones 
came into being by some mysterious proc- 
ess of animating the slime which covered 
the older eels or the strips of skin which 
were rubbed from their bodies as they 
crawled among the sharp rocks of the 
bottom. 

Albertus Magnus agreed with Pliny, but 
he furthered the practice of attributing 
mysterious reproductive powers to eels by 
advancing the belief that it was possible 
for young eels to be born alive. Thus the 
matter stood for centuries. No one really 


knew how or where eels were born, and 
since there was no exact know ledge any 
statement went unchallenged. 

Then, after a long period of no new 
theories, Rondelet stated that he was quite 
sure that eels just developed slowly and 
gradually from putrified matter in water, 
He unquestionably meant fresh water, for 
it was in streams and rivers that his ob- 
servations were made. 

A short while later his belief was doubt- 
ed, as Leeuwenhoek, an expert microscop- 
ist, found some tiny parasites in an eel’s 
bladder. He was not an anatomist, how- 
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Head of prelarva shown in center column 


ever, for he mistook the bladder for the 
uterus and believed that he had discov- 
ered small, embryonic eels in process of 
development within the mother’s body. His 
belief, coupled as it was with what seemed 
like proof, was universally accepted for 
a long while. 

The first real research—as distinguished 
from blind theorizing—was done by San- 
cassini, an Italian, who found what he in- 
sisted were ovaries in a female eel and 
described them. His description was so 
garbled, however, that it could not be 
verified by other scientists of the period, 
who were working independently; hence 
it was never fully accepted. It is probable 
that he was correct, nevertheless. 

The work of investigation went on, and 
in 1777 another Italian, named Mordini, 
really did locate and describe the ovaries 
and eggs of a female eel. It was a most 
important contribution to science, and to 
him must go the credit for dispersing cen- 
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Head of same prelarva, one day later 


turies of mistaken beliefs regarding the 
methods by which eels were propagate 
It became evident that the process could 
not be much different from that of any 
other egg-laying fish. 

Unfortunately no scientist ever discov- 
ered anything but the female eel. It began 
to be believed that there were no males; 
that the females were not true females but 
were hermaphroditic. As there are a num- 

















ber of bisexual or hermaphroditic ex- 
amples of lower forms of animal life, the 
supposition was not entirely absurd. 

Just as this belief was becoming ac- 
cepted as a fact because it could not be 
disproved, Syrski, an Austrian investiga- 
tor, spoiled the entire situation by discov- 
ering a male eel which had been caught in 
a trap at Trieste. The whole scientific 
fabric needed realignment again. 

Evidently eels had different sexes, 
either there were relatively few male 
eels or else they didn’t share the same 
habitat as the females—and that was the 
limit of knowledge about them for years. 
Of course, it was known that big, mature 
eels could be caught going downstream 
during the late summer months and that 
in the spring there were generally tre- 
mendous migrations of small eels, all going 
upstream; but just what significance 
should be attached to this phenomenon, if 
any, was unknown. 


NOTHER fact known to scientists 

making their studies and researches far 
at sea was regarded as an independent dis- 
covery. They found a unique form of marine 
life which they named leptocephalus. It was 
a small, broad, little fish—without fins or 
scales but with well-defined gill slits, as 
thin as blotting paper and so transparent 
that it was practically invisible in a glass 
aquarium. It looked like a completely 
isolated pair of eyes swimming about. Wil- 
liam Beebe described it as a handful of 
tough water. These little fish were usually 
brought up in dredge nets from consid- 
erable depths, generally in tropic seas. For 
years it was regarded as a separate species 
and probably a mature fish. 

Suddenly some one conceived the idea 
that the transparency might be indicative 
of immaturity. The leptocephalus was con- 
fined, fed and carefully tended. It reward- 
ed its scientific caretaker with one of the 
most startling disclosures in years, for it 
turned into an eel! 

Peculiarly enough, it remained trans- 
parent, but experiments revealed that all 
that was necessary to turn the little eel 
into a perfectly colored one was to add 
fresh water gradually to the sea water in 
which it had been kept. It promptly as- 
sumed the dark brown color which would 
enable it to harmonize with the mud bot- 
toms of the streams that it had been 
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Eels in one of the tanks at the New York Aquarium 


adapted by countless generations of fore- 
bears to expect instinctively when the 
nature of its medium changed from salt 
to fresh. 

The life history of the eel became 
known. Facts observed throughout the cen- 
turies were pieced together. The blank 
spots and the doubtful ones were speedily 
filled out by observation, for now it was 
known what to look for and where sa 
look—and one of the strangest cycles 
nature unfolded. 

.A change from salt to fresh water for 
spawning was known to take place with 
such anadromous fish as the salmon and 
the shad, but the eel furnished the first 
perfect example of catadromous behavior 
—in that it leaves fresh water, where it 
has spent its entire life, to spawn in salt. 
The annual migration of mature and adult 
eels which had frequently been observed 
became understandable, for it was the first 
step in their breeding procedure. 

All the eels which penetrate into the in- 
terior of the country, eventually to find 





An eel swims with both grace and speed 





into the smallest tributaries of 
our rivers emptying into the sea, are 
female eels. The males rarely go far from 
salt water, and there is a growing ac- 
cumulation of evidence to indicate that 
they actually prefer brackish water. 

When the females are from four to six 
years old and have reached a length of 
from two and a half feet to six feet, they 
start for the sea, being joined by the males 
as they pass through the mouths of the 
rivers they have descended. The really tre- 
mendous journeys some of the females 
must make staggers the imagination, but 
they are being propelled by the greatest 
force in nature—the procreative urge. 
They not only complete a trip which seems 
well nigh impossible, but do it without 
taking any food; they cease eating when 
the trip to the breeding grounds begins. 

Female eels have been known to travel 
considerable distances overland through 
damp grass when water courses fail them. 
They have been observed surmounting 
obstacles which might offer serious im- 
pediment to animals, yet they keep going. 
Eventually they are successful, and they 
are joined by their anguillan escorts. The 
journey they have already finished cannot 
possibly be as great as the one still ahead 
of them, for the American eels breed in 
the South Atlantic close to Bermuda, be- 
tween that island and the Bahamas! 
Guided unerringly by instinct, they travel 
a thousand miles or more to the place of 
their birth. 


their way 


ERE, at depths that are sometimes 
as great as 1,200 fathoms, they con- 
gregate in great numbers, waiting for the 
time when they will develop their latent 
sexual maturity. The eyes of the males 
gradually undergo a tremendous increase 
in size—just why is not yet known. Speci- 
mens which have been dredged up have 
had eyes three times the normal size, evi- 
dently a natural condition. The fatty sub- 
stance in the tremendous ovaries of the 
females, which surround the eggs that 
have formed, decreases considerably. It is 
probably absorbed to supply the nourish- 
ment and energy which ——— be furnished 
by food, did the eels eat. What remains 
softens so that the eggs can be laid. 
These eggs are tiny little things, almost 
microscopic in size, and seem incapable of 
containing the germ of a new life. When 
they are finally (Continued on page 71) 
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King on point that last evening down in Mississippi 





(GREAT FEINISHE 


Sometimes the big thrill of a hunt ts packed into the last half hour 


“ E’S the greatest finisher a local 
ring has ever known,” wrote one 
of our foremost sports editors 
recently of a fine young light- 

weight who has been forging rapidly to- 
ward national prominence. And as he in- 
tended, he paid this coming young fighter 
the highest compliment possible. For it is 
always the finish that counts in any sport— 
from the ring to racing; from golf to 
football; from field trials to the every- 
day hunt. 

It has struck me that it might be in- 
teresting to many of our readers if I re- 
called some thrilling finishes I have known 
during days afield. By my so doing you 
may perhaps be reminded of some you 
have experienced yourselves—which, after 
all, would be the most pleasant reaction 
I could hope to summon. 

First, please permit me to preach just a 
minute. I hope none of you who read are 
the kicking kind. It isn’t so bad that such 
fellows never have a good time them- 
selves. That doesn’t matter much. But 
they can simply spoil a day for someone 
else. That does matter. 

A season or so ago I got roped into 
inviting a golfing acquaintance to join a 
friend and me for a pheasant hunt. I ad- 
mit that it wasn’t one of our good days. 
At noon none of us had a bird. My friend 
and I had not pulled a trigger. The third 
party made me feel very uncomfortable by 
his constant reference to our lack of luck. 
He kept telling of places he had hunted 
which were literally alive with pheasants. 
Yet the fact was that he had just missed 
chances at three birds—and that was the 
legal limit then. In the afternoon he missed 

his fourth shot, and left us at three o'clock. 

We didn’t begin to enjoy the day until 

he had gone—and by sundown we had 

each got our limit of ring-necks. 
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Such a result is quite typical with ring- 
necks. The first day or so they may seem 
very plentiful. By the third day they be- 
gin making themselves mighty scarce. 
You've got to hunt them, then. And if you 
don’t enjoy hunting, don’t go. No one, 
of course, likes to hunt all day and get 
skunked. I don’t. No sane man cares to 
keep hunting territory that is manifestly 
birdless. But you should be able to recog- 
nize such a condition, and change loca- 
tion. That is so much better than keeping 
on and merely kicking. 

There is, I think, no real fun in killing 
game that neither you nor the dogs have 
earned. The intelligent search is the most 
fascinating feature of the whole game. As 
to simply killing a pheasant, any one can 
do that. 

When pheasants are hard to find, I al- 
ways console myself by thinking how much 
this means to us hunters as well as to the 
birds. If pheasants were not thus able to 
take such good care of themselves, they 
wouldn’t last long enough in any terri- 
tory to allow any of us the pleasure of 
many days afield. 

here I do most of my pheasant hunting 
in Ohio, ring-necks were less in evidence 
during the past season than at any time 
since I began hunting them. Yet we usually 
managed somehow to piece out a bag. Not 
always the limit—but a pheasant is a big 
bird, and one tender cock is a pretty 
decent reward for a hard hunt. With one 
good ring-neck, fairly earned, you don’t 
have to hang your head in shame, anyhow. 

Four of us made up our party for the 
last day. We split up and hunted all 
morning in pairs, meeting for lunch. When 
we came in for coffee and sandwiches, 
not so much as a feather graced our game 
pockets—not a single one for ‘the four of 
us. We talked it over and changed loca- 


Furthermore, we 
decided to stick together and try to change 
our luck. We selected the two best dogs 
and put the others up. All to no avail. 
We seemed doomed to close the season 
with the most complete skunking I have 


tion for the afternoon. 


ever known where four hunters have 
been involved. 

Twice more we changed location. But 
I, for one, refused to admit total defeat. 
The way I was rewarded for this op- 
timism makes the story of one of the most 
thrilling finishes I have ever known. And 
I shall remember that finish long after 
I have entirely forgotten the tired and 
aching discouragement that preceded it. 

We had started back, still birdless. 
As we passed one field of fallen sweet 
clover I persuaded the others to make 
just one more try. They gave in without 
much enthusiasm—and I'll admit it was 
hard to summon much myself. But as we 
pulled the car up to the side of the road 
we noticed other hunters in there ahead 
of us. Again we started the motor. It 
was twenty minutes past four. 


T exactly twenty-five minutes of five 

we were passing what looked like a 
fine field of standing corn-stalks. We had 
not been in that field all season, but knew 
the owner and had hunted it in other years. 
It took some real “selling” to get the 
machine stopped this time. It would soon 
be dark, and the others were too dis- 
gusted to care much. So was I; but still 
some subtle unspoken promise seemed to 
compel and lure me on. 

Going through that first field four 
abreast, we had about come to the end 
when the setter nearest me stopped sud- 
denly and a cock pheasant flushed from 
right between two of us. We double-shot 
him—dead. He counted one. We must stop 























in ten minutes or sooner; but 
the field made an elbow to the 
left, and, flushed with enthusi- 
asm over finally bagging a bird, 
we all voted to work it out. 
We had scarcely crossed the 
fence when another cock sailed 
out ahead of us—and one of 
the best shots of the four made 
a double miss. I’ve scarcely 
known a greater kick in hunt- 
ing than when I killed this bird 
stone-dead as he was reaching 
the limit of gun range. 


N just a minute more there 

was another—again a double 
miss—and again my long bar- 
rel and good ammunition rock- 
ed him to his final sleep. The 
next bird was kind enough to 
get up directly in front of me. 
The first shot crumpled him, 
and he started down—but I was 
taking no chances and shot 
again just for good measure. 
As one of the dogs came back 
with him I looked at my watch, and it was 
five o'clock. Thus ended thrillingly a long, 
hard day. It had been my privilege to kill 
one bird for each of us. The others are 
fully as good shots as I—two of them 
perhaps better—yet the luck with which 
we finished had come my way. I wonder if 
this was but a reward for not admitting 
defeat in the face of discouragement. I 
do not know. But what I do know is that 
this thrilling finish softened for me an 
entire season of relatively poor pheasant 
hunting. So again I say it’s the finish that 
counts. 

Two of us were hunting quail one day, 
and the wind was from the east. There is 
an old saying, you know, that sport of 
almost any kind is poor if there’s an east 
wind. They'll tell you fish won't bite, and 
that a dog can’t handle quail. I do know 
that on this day the two of us had killed 
but one bird each by three o'clock in the 
afternoon, and I was due home at five, 
and we were twenty-five miles away. 

Then suddenly the dogs found a covey 
at one end of a long draw. They flushed 
straight up the draw, and we re-found 
them three or four times. We killed four- 
teen birds before leaving them. But the 
covey could well stand it, as we left at 
least nine or ten birds and it was the end 
of the season. That gave us sixteen, and 
on the way back to the car we killed four 
more out of another covey. We quit with 
ten birds each—enough for anybody. 
Again, after one of the most discouraging 


Great Finishes 





A rest at noon, wondering when 


days I have ever known afield, we ended 
with the sort of thrilling finish that lives 
on in memory’s hunting gallery of bright 
spots. 

Speaking of the finish just mentioned 
reminds me to add that the way things 
broke for us to kill fourteen singles from 
the covey that kept flushing up the same 
draw is very unusual in this day and age. 
There is no question but that quail, like 
all other game birds, are getting wiser all 
the time. It used to be quite common to 
find a foolish covey that spread out over 
an open pasture where you could pick ’em 
off one after another. Nowadays it’s 
mighty rare. The way birds are learning to 
take care of themselves these days is of 
more help to them than all the game laws 
combined. They just naturally see to it 
that you don’t re-find them. 


HERE I hunt in Mississippi we 

don’t even bother much about sin- 
gles any more—it’s so much easier just to 
go on and find another covey. Of course, 
there are rare exceptions—but too rare to 
mention. The birds have their minds all 
made up as to where they’re going before 
you flush them the first time. They know, 
but you don’t—that’s what makes it hard. 
And where there’s really good cover to go 
to, all they need to do is circle around, 
which they do until they get there. They 
fly farther, too, these days. They also fly 
mean. In real quail cover doubles are 
rarer than they once were, even for the 


Our Mississippi shooting wagon down in the bottom lands 





the finish would be 


best of shots. All of which is a mighty 
good thing for the birds, a good thing for 
sport, a good thing for sportsmanship. 
You've surely got to “circumvent ‘em’ 
now. Which reminds me of another thrill- 
ing finish. 

It happened in Indiana. On a Friday 
afternoon Ray and I got a sudden in- 
spiration to run over there next morning 
to close the season. I called for him be- 
fore daylight, and we stopped in Middle- 
town for breakfast while it was still dark. 
We had a long drive ahead of us. 

“Where you figuring to go?” Ray asked 
me while we were each on our third cup 
of coffee, for that had not been decided 
when the plans were made. A very im- 
portant point to think of, too! But I was 
prepared for just that question. 

“We can stop wherever it looks good to 
us after we cross the state line,” I told 
him. “We'll go in the same old general 
direction and take it all in.” 

“Yes?” he smiled. “But some of the 
best cover is posted. What you goin’ to 
do ’bout that?” 

I pulled some new five-dollar bills from 
my pocket. “Use these if we need to,” I 
answered. “Posted land is simply a warn- 
ing to see the boss first,” I added. “I’ve 
never yet been refused permission to 
hunt.” 

Well, Ray and I had a great hunt that 
day, due to a most thrilling finish—which 
was what I started out to tell you about. 
Funny thing, too—it was another day with 
an east wind. At the first stop 
we made, the dogs hadn’t more 
than started when they bumped 
a covey of birds. At first I laid 
it to their being fresh and not 
having really got down to busi- 
ness yet. But those quail kept 
tight together, and we were 
able to mark them down. I 
surely was upset when, for the 
second time, my favorite bitch 
bumped the same birds without 
either of us getting a shot. I 
turned to Ray and saw that he 
was smiling. 

“D’you know what’s the mat- 
ter? There’s an east wind,” he 
said. 

Then I realized that what he 
said was true. But we kept on, 
hoping for better luck anyhow. 
We did not get it. The dogs 
either could not or would not 
handle birds. Ray managed to 
kill one single that flushed wild 
within gun shot—and that’s the 
way (Continued on page 72) 
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An informative 
story of fishing 
in the surf 


HE hunger cry of 

circling gulls. The 

ceaseless churn of the 

mighty surf. A booted 
angler swings a stout rod witha 
sharp whip, a free spool sings, 
and a weighted leader flies out and 
into a turbulent sea. 

Above the bait roll never-ending 
and powerful breakers, roiling sand 
and weeds from the bottom. But be- 
low—in the very swirl of the mad 
water—feed the hungry denizens of 
the shallows. Many and of varied 
shapes and sizes they are. Here lingers 
a school of spot-fin croakers mingled 
with a scattering of silvery corbina, 
while a short distance away a band of yel- 
low-fins rise almost to the surface, then 
dart to the fancied safety of the shallower 
water as a huge shark glides into their feed- 
ing area. 

poser yi the frightened fish join a swarm 
of surf perch, which follow the tide so closely 
that sometimes they are left almost stranded on 
the sand by the receding waves. Or it may be 
that the escaping yellow- -fin will disturb a sullen 
shovel-nosed shark as it slides along the bottom, 
pushing its long snout into the sand in search of 
sand-crabs or small shell animals. 

The surf angler never can safely say just what 
has taken his bait. If he is a fisherman of the south- 
ern Pacific Coast, he will probably hope that he has 
hooked a croaker, a yellow-fin or a corbina, although if he 
should happen to roll in a big surf perch he will be far from 
disappointed. To be sure, if one particular variety is running 
and he has previously taken several specimens, he may guess 
logically ; but since in the surf the majority of shallow-water 
tribes feed on practically the same foods—sand-crabs, mussels, 
clams, rock worms, squid and small fishes—the fisher can 
never be certain of his prospective catch. Once I was ready to 
wager a month’s salary that I had hooked at least a good food 
fish, only to behold the spotted sides of a leopard shark when 
at length I had him wriggling on the sand. 

Generally speaking, however, one can judge when a shark, 
especially the shovel-nose, is fast to his line. Oftentimes, like 
the bullheads of mid-Western waters, this species will pick 
up the bait and proceed to digest it while it is still on the hook. 
Then again, another fellow of identical appearance will grab 
the lure on the run and give the angler a fine battle, though, 
incidentally, no supper. 

When first beholding the pounding surf, visitors from the 
inland find it difficult to realize that any sport is to be had on 
the sandy shores of the vast waters. Of course, the inland 
sportsman’s tackle is hardly adequate for action in the surf, but 
in most beach resorts tackle can be rented at a low cost. After I 
changed my residence from Kansas to the Pacific Coast, I was 
a long time in convincing myself that it was even worth the 
effort to cast a four-ounce lead into swirling salt water; but 
when I finally did, a new realm of sport was opened up for me. 

The best surf fishing usually is to be enjoyed following the 
close of sport in the fresh water. The season is always open for 
the salt-water angler. A person who finds a greater satisfac- 
tion with the fishing rod than he does with the shooting-iron 
will heed the call of the surf. It is a deep, God-sent feeling, to 
stand knee-deep in breaking billows, awaiting the strike of a 
sea beast, while the cool, briny breath of the ocean drives away 
care and troubled memory. The great, boundless expanse of 
water, stretching out far, far beyond the measure of the eye, 
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Strike! 


PAUL W. GARTNER 


instills a feeling comparable 
to that aroused by the sight 
of a mighty wilderness of moun- 
tains—that, after all, we are 
but insignificant bits of animated 
earth, groping about for the 
period of our lives. The thrill of 
being on the verge of the infinite 
is no small part of surfing. 

The fall that I became educated 

to the ways of the coast fisherman, 
1 put away my fly-casting and bait- 
casting rods with the feeling that I 
was not to feel the surge of a finny 
fighter until the following spring. Bob 
Bertholf, a native son of the Golden 
West, probably sensing my depression, 
made a remark that set me to wondering: 

“Cheer up, old man! One of these days 
I'm going to make you acquainted with 
some fishing that you hardly know exists. 

When the spot-fin and corbina start to run 
down south, how would you like to try a bit 
of beach camping?” 

Now I had heard of surfing, but, like most 

inlanders, to me the sport was something to 

read about rather than to enjoy. Naturally I was 
skeptical; but since camping on a lonely beach 
is an experience any outdoorsman will commend, 
I heartily agreed. 
K., Bob,” I answered, but I could see us do- 
ing more camping than any ‘thing else. 

I had no sea tackle of any kind; but after Bob had 
given me many and long dissertations on sport in the surf and a 
90-mile salesman had ambushed me in a forest of fishing rods, I 
was convinced that for future peace of mind an investment in 
surf tackle was essential. Shortly I was the proud owner of a 
beautiful split bamboo rod, a 200-yard free-spool reel, a socket 
belt and everything else that goes to make up a suri angler’s 
equipment. 

Our departure for a southern beach was sudden and unexpec- 
ted on my part. I had a call from Bob at noon, and at one o’clock 
we left Santa Monica, prepared to spend from three days to a 
week on a secluded beach with which my friend was familiar. 

“Why all the rush?” I queried. 

“Wind’s from the northeast,” came his reply. “An off- 
shore wind is just what I’ve been waiting for.” 

I couldn’t see just what difference it should make, but I 
trusted implicitly in his judgment and followed his suggestions. 


OT until five o’clock did we halt and pitch camp beside a 

lonely beach, which we had reached by a sandy by-road. 
Along the way we had made a brief stop during which we had 
loaded the back of the car with boulders, and now we made 
these fast to the guy ropes of our snug tent. 

During supper the watchful gulls screamed their envy that 
we were filling our stomachs. And all the while we could feel 
the warm wind from the inland. Even in the evening, when 
generally the sea beach becomes quite cool, the breath of the 
desert prohibited the wearing of any sort of jacket. 

The dishes were washed, and the tackle arranged, and yet 
Bob was in no particular hurry to commence fishing, desnite 
his rush to the place. At my questioning I was further en- 
lightened. 

“Tide won’t turn for an hour or so,” he stated. “The cove 
where we should get our best fishing won’t have much water 
until the tide comes in, bringing the fish with it. But put on 
a strong leader, and we’ll see if we can’t stir up a shark or two 
before we tie into the real fellows.” 
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Beneath the Breakers 


Thereupon I learned that there is a variety of sharks to be 
taken in the surf, the most common being shovel-nosed, leopard 
and oil sharks. The “oiler,” as it is known on the southern 
Pacific Coast, despite the fact that it sometimes grows to be 
twice the length of a man, is quite a cowardly fellow and will 
retreat when approached. ‘One afternoon, while fishing within 
a hundred feet of beach bathers, I pulled in eight or ten sharks, 
the longest being approximately four feet in length. The 
sting-ray is perhaps: the only dangerous inhabitant of the 
shallow sea waters, since, as the name implies, it has a stinger 
in its tail which it lasnes about when disturbed. 

Presently Bob and I were knee-deep in the ebb water. While 
my partner heaved his leader almost 150 feet out, I struggled 
to master the fundamentals of the cast. I had baited with a 
generous portion of squid, and now, as I had seen Bob do, I 
swung my rod for all I was worth. My spool ran free enough, 
but the business end of my line traveled up the beach rather 
than out to sea. Soon I became acquainted with the action 
of the heavy sinker and the free spool, and finally had my 
line sailing out in a fashion comparable to that of my ex- 
perienced friend. The fresh-water bait caster will have but 
little difficulty in mastering the knack of surf casting. 

With the butt of my rod reposing in a convenient socket- 
belt, I settled myself for what I was almost certain would be 
a long wait. But again my knowledge of the sport was strength- 
ened, for with the breaking of no more than two or three waves 
I commenced to feel faint strikes, as though some small fish 
might be tearing at my bait. At Bob’s suggestion I moved it 
slightly from time to time. 

Presently the tugs grew stronger, and of a sudden my rod 
arched as some creature of the sea took a run with my line. 
I set the hook with a sharp jerk, but I need not have bothered, 
for I shortly learned that the fish had the bait deep in his 
throat. Speaking from the fresh-water angler’s viewpoint, I 
had hooked a good-sized fish of some sort, and I shouted to 
my companion of my initial success. 

For a minute he watched my line seesawing back and forth 
and noted the heavy drag on my rod, then declared: “You've 
got hold of a big shovel-nose, Gat. Not much fight to him. 
Just roll him in on a breaker.” 

I wasn't quite sure what he meant by “roll him in on a 
breaker,” but when the next wave broke out some fifty feet 
I raised the fellow into it. Over and over he tumbled, and 
came sliding up on the sand. He was a weird-looking scamp, 
with wide, elephant- 
like ear affairs on the 
sides of his head. Bob 
insisted that it was 
nothing more than a 
shovel-nosed shark, an 
extremely common 
species, as I have since 
learned—much to my 
disgust when I am 
after food fish. 


OT much to that 
fellow,” I com- 
mented. 

“Just wait until you 
hang on to a big oiler,” 
Bob put in. “They’re 
here all right—eight or 
ten feet long. Put your 
line out as far as you 
can this time, and per- 
haps something will 
give you a run for your 
money.” 

I honestly had had a 
fine bit of enjoyment 
out of my first surf 
catch, and in a few 
minutes I was again 
baited and had my 
leader approximately 
125 feet out. About 
that time my friend 
snagged on to the mate 
to the one I had taken. Immediately following, I hauled in an- 
other queer-looking fellow, shaped more like a comic valentine 
than anything else. When I had him up on the beach, he whipped 
his tail about in a lively fashion. 

“Stingaree!” warned Bob, and I gave the playful little 
fellow a wide berth. 

With the turn of the tide, my companion and I moved south 
along the shore for perhaps half a mile. We halted at the 
mouth of a tiny cove formed by the flow from an unimportant 
Stream. The inlet was hardly more than a hundred yards 
across at the widest point, and, owing to the fact that the 





A device for dating sand-crabs from the surf 


stream had almost ceased flowing, receding waves left the 
bottom partially exposed. But the tide had turned, and, accord- 
ing to Bob, we could expect considerable water within an 
hour or so. 

Then we made a change in our tackle, replacing the wire 
leaders and heavy hooks with leaders of 15-pound gut and 
correspondingly small gut hooks. This time we baited with 
mussels and pieces of rock worms, which had been purchased 
from a bait and tackle shop aldng the highway, and cast out 
into the mouth of the cove. 

It is sometimes hard to believe that there can be worth-while 
fishing in such shallow water, but actually one does not have to 
wait long for a strike if conditions are right. Not longer than 
three minutes we waited, and then I saw Bob heave on his rod. 
From the manner in which his line cut about, even I, inex- 
perienced as I was, felt certain that it was not a shark—at 
least not one of the shovel-nosed character. His rod assumed a 
surprisingly sharp arc, and I could not help but compare it with 
the action of a bass in fresh-water fishing circles. The great 
difference, however, may be laid to the fact that the surf fish, 
fighting not only the angler but also the turbulent water and 
the four-ounce weight, tires much more quickly. 


OR several minutes I watched the fish’s tussle. At first Bob 

played him standing in the water; but when the fellow com- 
menced to run parallel to the shore of the cove, my companion 
backed to higher ground. Shortly he lifted the fighter into an 
incoming billow, and a beautiful silvery fish was washed almost 
to our feet. 

“Corbina!” exclaimed Bob. “And they’re fine eating.” Indeed 
it was a fine size for the pan, weighing perhaps three pounds. 

Not long after, as I was idly contemplating the sea and its 
mystery, I felt a vigorous strike. Savage rushes informed me 
that I was fast to something of considerable size. It was a rare 
bit of excitement, although necessarily short-lived because of 
the odds against the fish; but from that moment on I was sold 
on surfing. My partner offered lots of advice, but I was too busy 
to pay much attention to him. 

Finally I was rewarded by seeing the glint of scales in the 
waning light. To my astonishment and Bob’s amusement, there 
was a fish on each of the two hooks I was using—a croaker of 
three or four pounds and a corbina about one-third that size. 

“We've a great evening ahead of us,” predicted my partner. 

I must confess that he was a splendid prophet, for in the 
ensuing hours I learned 
to appreciate the sport. 
The tide came in rapid- 
ly, and by eight-thirty 
the water of the cove 
had increased its depth 
by two feet. A brilliant 
crescent moon moved 
up from the horizon 
and wrought the lines 
of breakers into ways 
of seething silver. We 
had no difficulty at all 
in placing our casts 
and our baiting was 
done under the glow 
of an electric torch. 


T first it seemed 
that a veritable 

swarm of corbina had 
come in with the tide, 
but presently hungry 
spot-fins horned in for 
their share of the 
treacherous bait. Bob 
lost what was perhaps 
the fairest catch of the 
evening—probably a 
croaker—while I suc- 
ceeded in rolling in one 
which could not have 
been a_ great deal 
smaller, for it tipped 
the scales at a trifle 
under eight pounds, dressed the following morning. 

Although the surf perch is considered the most abounding 
species in the surf, we caught but one that evening. It acted for 
all the world like a croaker or corbina, and not until I perceived 
it drumming on the sand, round and glittering and appearing 
not unlike a tremulous moon itself, did I realize just what m 
catch was. An interesting fact in connection with the surf perch 
is that it brings forth its young alive. Living as it does in the 
churning surf, Nature has evidently seen fit to have its eggs 
hatch in such a fashion. ; 

Once, during the spring, I saw a (Continued on page 74) 
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Wiping Out the 
Witch Doctor 


Hunting dangerous game to beat 





t By 


W. S. CHADWICK 


FRICAN blacks are not the only 
human beings who seek in the su- 
pernatural an explanation of any- 
thing out of the ordinary. But be- 

cause a larger proportion of native races 
is illiterate, it follows that the propor- 
tion of believers in “black magic” is 
larger than among European races. 

With them as with us, there is always 
some wily individual ready to profit by a 
state of public terror or mystification. The 
witch-doctor sees in tragedy a road to 
profit, and is more concerned with its ex- 
ploitations than with the tragedy. On more 
than one occasion I have done these gen- 
try a bad turn, the while enjoying un- 
usual hunting adventures. The following 
instances are fairly typical. 

Where a small river called the Kapi- 
tango joins the Quando there is a fairly 
large village—or there was a few years 
ago. Between the activities of a man- 
eating lion and the local witch-doctor, this 
village was on the point of removal to a 
site many miles west. I was able to pre- 
vent the forced exodus by proving the 
man-eater mortal and the doctor a liar. 

It seemed that some time before my 
advent—a month, as nearly as I can rec- 
ollect—a lion had sprung upon and killed 
a woman as she was approaching the 
kraal with a load of firewood at evening. 
Two days later, another was seized as 
she was filling her pots at the stream in 
mid-afternoon. The spoor had been fol- 
lowed on the last occasion, and was found 
to end on the bank of a small stream. No 
trace of its continuance on the other side 
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As his head swung around I sighted on the brain and fired 


could be discovered, and the natives were 
nonplused. 

Then the witch-doctor saw his oppor- 
tunity and, in council assembled, insisted 
that this was no ordinary lion, but a man 
who by magic could assume the lion shape 
at will. This is a common belief among 
the Barotse of the adjoining territory. 
Many natives had heard of it—as had the 
wily doctor—and were duly impressed. 
What was to be done? 

When, in the next few days, a man was 
seized in the light of morning, within half 
a mile of the kraal, the answer became a 
matter of urgency. The spoor was again 
followed, and again was found to enter 
the stream at the same point. But on the 
opposite bank stood the witch-doctor. 
Beckoning them over, he showed them the 
spoor of a man. “Here, as I told you,” he 
said, “is the killer’s spoor. It is useless to 
follow it, for this is a devil against whom 
your assagais are powerless.” 

Then, for a consideration of two heifers, 
the wily old devil had sought advice from 
the spirits. He informed the anxious na- 
tives that should the killer come again, a 
sign of his identity would be given to them. 
Three days afterward a youth was taken 
as he closed the calf kraal at sunset. Next 
morning, on the river bank opposite to 
where the lion spoor vanished, were found 
the tracks of sandaled feet, and on one 
was a peculiarly shaped patch. 

On the doctor’s advice a prompt return 
was made to the kraal, and upon investi- 
gation it was found that the sandals so 
patched belonged to an induna who, inci- 


dentally, was on bad terms with the doc- 
tor. The accused man protested that the 
sandals had been stolen from him twe 
days before, and his wife supported him, 
but without effect. Mad with rage and 
superstition, the relatives of the victims 
assagaied him without further inquiry, 
while he still voiced his denials. His small 
assets were divided between the doctor 
and the relatives. 

In British territory such a thing would 
come to Official ears with little delay; 
but Angola natives seldom approach a 
Portuguese post with complaints or re- 
quests for help. When a fifth victim—a 
woman—was taken a week later, the na- 
tives grew sullen and would not follow 
the spoor. “Of what use?” they asked. 
“We have killed one man, and the lion— 
or devil—kills still. Must we kill others 
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also, until none are left? 


O the doctor altered his tactics. He 

promised to sell to those who could pay 
for it an effective protective charm against 
the killer, and did a considerable trade. 
Only two days before I arrived a woman 
was seized in the kraal itself in broad 
daylight, and carried off. As she was one 
of his customers and liberally anointed 
with his “medicine,” this still further dis- 
credited him. In desperation the natives 
decided to move up-river. 

Nothing daunted, the doctor advised the 
locality. Meanwhile, as we afterward dis- 
covered, he sent a private message to the 
chief of the proposed location, pointing out 
that his services in increasing the chief's 
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adherents—and importance—deserved rec- 
ognition. Such genius in turning a situa- 
tion to profitable account commanded my 
admiration. 

That night, however, in spite of a strong 
thorn scherm, a lion—presumably the 
same—jumped into my carrier’s bivouac 
and carried off a boy before anything 
could be done. After a lot of persuasion 
next morning the local natives agreed to 
reinforce my own boys in a hunt for the 
man-eater. Soon after dawn we started. 

About a mile from the camp we found 
the remains of the latest victim, the skull 
and feet having been left, as usual. Three 
miles or more farther on, the spoor en- 
tered the small stream, as the natives had 
described, and there vanished. But I had 
no faith in the “lion-man” theory; nor 
was there any human spoor on the other 
side. So I divided the party and gave or- 
ders to search both banks upstream. 

We had gone a mile or so when the 

natives on the farther bank gave a yell, 
and on investigation I found they had got 
the spoor where it left the stream. It was 
heading straight for a low, stony ridge 
some two miles off, and I guessed the 
killer had his lair there. 
_In East Africa the Masai often ring a 
lion with spears, and on occasion the Bar- 
otse have done the same. Although in 
numbers and courage these natives were 
inferior for such a purpose, I instructed 
them to ring the lair when we placed it, 
and endeavor to prevent escape. 

Arrived at the foot of the ridge, I sent 
one party to examine the ground at the 


top while we waited on the spoor below, 
to make sure our quarry was somewhere 
on the slope between us. Then I followed 
the spoor while the rest walked abreast 
and parallel. Meanwhile the party from 
the top of the ridge came down abreast 
to meet us, without cutting the lion spoor. 

Midway up the ridge grew a patch of 
tangled undergrowth, broken by several 
large boulders. Quietly we closed round 
the patch in a circle, the spoor leading 
straight into it. No doubt the wind be- 
trayed us, for as we drew closer there 
came a sudden quick disturbance of the 
undergrowth and a large lion sprang upon 
one of the boulders, 


H= hesitated for only a second, then 
with an angry growl he sprang away 
on the farther side and started up the 
ridge. I fired in the instant he sprang 
down, and was answered by a snarl and a 
lurch as he struck the ground. Up the 
slope he rushed, and because of the na- 
tives ahead of him I dared not fire. 

A shower of spears met him as he came, 
and two stuck in his side and shoulder. 
Then the natives broke and fled. As they 
did so I fired again, and he fell. In an 
instant he was up again and, wheeling 
swiftly, charged straight down toward us. 
He was within twenty paces when I fired 
a third time, and he pitched on his head 
and rolled a few yards toward us. Twice 
he essayed to rise, and then bit and tore 
savagely at the ground before he shud- 
dered and lay still. 

He was old and mangy, and his teeth 





were worn and broken; but gaunt as he 
was, his mighty limbs showed no lack of 
power. He measured twelve feet from tip 
to tip. My first two shots had caused 
flesh wounds only, but the last had passed 
through chest and lungs and broken the 
spine in its exit. One of the assagais had 
also penetrated the lung and was still in 
plate, but the other had fallen out as he 
turned. 

A very pandemonium of rejoicing en- 
sued, and we bore his skin to the kraal to 
the accompaniment of mad shouts of vic- 
tory. Then we proceeded to deal with the 
doctor. Under pressure he admitted that 
he had worn the sandals and made the 
spoor to convict his enemy, and at the 
confession I had much ado to restrain 
the victim’s relatives from instant ven- 
geance. But I pointed out that further 
bloodshed could not restore the victim 
and that punishment lay with the Portu- 
guese officials. 

On my promise to take the man to the 
nearest post, they contented themselves 
with seizing all the doctor’s ill-gotten pos- 
sessions. Next day I took him with me. 
On the second night he escaped, however. 
When I related the occurrence to the com- 
mandant at the post, he shrugged his 
shoulders and pointed out that the man 
had not himself killed, and that fear would 
probably prevent sufficient native testi- 
mony being obtained regarding his witch- 
craft practices. I felt sure, however, that 
he would not resume them in that area, 
and so far as I know he did not attempt 
to do so. (Continued on page 77) 
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How 


HAVE been reading outdoor maga- 
zines for twenty-five years, and not 
once have I run across an article tell- 
ing the “two or three weeks a year” 
fisherman how to find again next season 
the exact place where the big one got 
away. Now I am not referring to those 
lakes where any one can go out any time 
and tie on to a fish; but I would like to 
give a few suggestions for the average 
lake that will greatly add to your summer 
sport in the way of results secured. 

I belong to that class of fellows who 
figure out what they prefer and enjoy for 
breakfast and then proceed to have that 
same breakfast every day in the year. I 
keep going back to the same little “fished- 
out” lake in northern Michigan every year 
and proceed to catch for my family all 
the fish they can eat, furnish the wives of 
‘absentee husbands with fish (knowing that 
while I am away their husbands will re- 
turn the favor), and leave a supply swim- 
ming in my front- -yard pool when I say 
good-by to my family. I run up again in 
September to drive them home. “Drive 
them home” is right. They are up there 
only eleven weeks cach summer, fishing 
every day, rain or shine, and then I almost 
have to pry them loose so as to reach 
home a few hours before school begins. 

Now my results in the fishing line, or 
on the fishing line, are due not to my ex- 
pertness as a fisherman in landing 100 per 
cent of my strikes, but due to my taking a 
page from the fur-trapper and running a 
trap-line of fishing spots. Where the trap- 
per has a trap set, I have a bed located, 
and I have enough of them lined up to 
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last several days, giving each one not more 
than fifteen minutes’ attention, unless 
find results warrant my staying longer. 
Most of my sport is had by still-fishing 
with live minnows. 

To keep a string of beds or locations 
definitely placed, with but two weeks a 
year spent for vacation, requires a small 
loose-leaf note-book—a bed to a page and, 
if you care to, a notation as to date, size, 
number and kind of fish caught, weather 
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conditions, etc. Carry a piece of paper and 
a pencil with you when you go out on the 
lake, and transfer your notations and 
drawings in ink to the note-book when 
you return to shore. 
The various beds in my 

names such as Deep Island, 
land, Poker Flats, Deep Hole, 


book carry 
Shallow Is- 
The Ditch, 





Gun 





to relocate that famous fishing spot where you caught the-big ones 


Yockey’s Patch, Doc Miller’s Hole, Pick- 
erel Log, Center Bed, Hotel Bed, Old Re- 
liable, Black Hole, and so on. Most of these 
names were assigned on account of a con- 
nection with their location. Poker Flats 
had some “bass weeds” near by, with 
round leaves like poker chips. Miller and 
Yockey were along when their beds were 
discovered, and these places were straight- 
way named in their honor. Old Reliable is 
a small bed at which I have never failed 
to get at least some good strikes. 
There are several ways in which to find 
beds, and several more how to lose them. 
Shallow Island, for instance, was doped 
out from a map which gave its compass 
direction and distance from the mouth of 
a river. We next located two prominent 
points on shore exactly one and a half 
miles apart, and ran our outboard between 
them to get our correct speed. A little fig- 
uring, and we knew just how many min- 
utes to run from the river’s mouth. After 
a speed test of this kind, don’t change load 
or positions in the boat, as that will affect 
your calculations ; also, it is best to do this 
stunt when there is no wind to interfere 
with your figuring. At the river’s mouth 
we took our compass direction and aimed 
for a certain spot on the opposite shore. 
When we stopped after running the num- 
ber of minutes figured on, there we were, 
right over a little submerged island twenty 





feet in diameter with five feet of water 
over it and the sides sloping down into 
fifty or sixty feet of water. 

You must not only find a bed, but be 
able later this year or next, and the year 
after, to return to the exact spot. When, 
by merely shifting your position from one 
seat in the boat to another, your marks 





V or Y tree Cone or arrowhead 








are thrown out of line, you are there, and 
no mistake. But more of this later. 

Pick a day with no wind, or take any 
day from four to seven in the morning, 
when the lake is like glass and the sun 
is shining. Under these conditions you 
can see down ten.or twelve feet. I usually 
stand up on the seat to get a better view, 
but of course this will depend a good deal 
on what kind of a boat you have. 

Vegetation seldom grows in water over 
fifteen feet in depth, and the pickerel- 
weeds seem to quit toward shore at about 
the seven-foot line. From there in, the 
bottom is usually open sand or marl until 
around the five-foot mark, where occa- 
sionally the rushes begin, and these con- 
tinue on into shallow water and sometimes 
right up on shore. 


N locating a patch or strip of weeds 

from the boat, anchor right over the 
deep-water side of them. This is where 
you want to anchor later, when the wind 
is blowing, when the sun is under a cloud, 
and when you can’t see six inches down 
below the surface of the water. Get out 
your pencil and paper. 

Never try to locate accurate marks from 
two objects on shore, one on one side of 
the lake and the other on the opposite 
shore. In turning your head from one to 
the other, you can’t tell whether you are 
between them or not. This “opposite” 
marking, however, is O. K. for “general 
marks.” I use such marks to assist in get- 
ting to the vicinity of many of my beds; 





then the accurate marks, which may not 
perhaps show up until I am in the vicinity, 
are used in locating the exact spot. 
Your marks will run from the ideal to 
the impossible—that is, you may find some 
beds which cannot again be located with 
absolute accuracy, due to lack of distinc- 
tive and usable objects on shore. The ideal 
condition is to have a shore line running 
back some little distance—covered by the 
lake in past ages} perhaps—and behind the 
trees on this low shore line, higher land 
or hills. You must select two distinctive 
objects on the same side of the lake, one 
on the shore and the other on the higher 
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land behind it, that are directly over or 
under each other, or in a certain relative 
position. The farther apart that these ob- 
jects are the more accurate your imaginary 
line. Another pair of marks, ninety de- 
grees around the horizon, are then picked 
out, and you have two lines intersecting 
right over your bed. 

As I mentioned, this is the ideal and 
seldom met with; but remember, you have 


360 degrees of horizon to work on, and in 
some direction you are going to pick up 
objects that can be associated. Then write 
them down on your paper, of course men- 
tioning the general compass direction. I 
usually have three pairs of objects for my 
better locations, as I found that storms 
blew down some of my trees; that marks 
easily seen in the morning had disappeared, 
due to shadows, in the afternoon, and vice 
versa; that barns burned, and a red barn 
one year might be a black barn the next; 
small trees grew up and changed shape, 
flagpoles were removed, yellow fields 
changed to green or brown, and so forth. 
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Sets of marks closer than 45 degrees on 
the horizon or farther apart than 135 de- 
grees are not entirely accurate. Most of 
your line-fixers will be trees, especially 
around a lake that has but a few cottages, 
and you will have to develop your own 
terminology as to the shapes of these 
trees, and even sometimes sketch a sky- 
line with the shore trees below it in 
relative position. Your book may also 
show the approximate depth of water; 
whether weeds are present and if so, 
whether short or tall, visible or out of 
sight, and also the general direction of 
deeper water and shallower water. Soon 
you will be looking at your lake as if 
it were full of air instead of water, see- 
ing a deep trough running down that way, 
a “flat” curving around and _ stopping, 
“islands” or shallow spots, holes, coves 
and other bottom configurations, all of 
which directly have a bearing on the re- 
sults of your fishing efforts. 


ACTUALLY get as much enjoyment 

in locating beds as in fishing and never 
fail to add a few good ones to my list 
each year. Last year I put in about seven- 
teen hours per day during my vacation and 
thus crowded three to four weeks’ normal 
fishing into two weeks’ actual time. I find 
that for six years my Hotel Bed has been 
growing out into the lake in a long, nar- 
row point at the rate of ten feet a year, 
and where I used to fish at the tip end is 
a considerable distance toward shore from 
where I now locate. 

Don’t think that marks on shore are hard 
to find. No one is going to set up some 
tall poles, paint them white, and clear the 
woods from around them so as to make it 
easy for you. On the other hand, you will 
find globe trees, squirrel-tails, V_ trees, 
cone trees, chocolate-drop trees, haystack 
trees, A trees, telephone poles, umbrella 
trees, right L trees, left L trees, masts, 
and gun sights. One mentioned in my book 
is shaped like a cross and another like a 
figure 1. In fact, (Continued on page 86) 
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By 
HAROLD 
McCRACKEN 


RACTICALLY every branch of 

sport has its well-established and 

certified records. Questions are 

easily answered and verified as to: 
Who ran the hundred yards in the 
shortest time, and how fast? Who is the 
American golf champion, and what was 
his score? Who is the heavyweight 
champion, and who were his predecessors 
and whom did they fight? Who caught 
the record tarpon or black bass, and 
what did they weigh and where were 
they caught? 

If the answer is not known, or is ques- 
tioned, it is quite a simple matter to 
produce authoritative proof. But ask any 
big game hunter, “Who has the record 
Ovis canadensis head, what are the mea- 
surements, where was it shot and by 
whom?” If by chance he answers your 
question, just ask him please to produce 
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Speak up if you know of a larger one 


An unusual mule deer—24 points and 44- 
inch spread 


the proof of his statement. It can't be done! 

There are, of course, quite a number 
of very large heads of North American 
big game around the country which are 
claimed to be so-called world’s records. 
Probably they are—though possibly they 
are not. 

Just recently I asked the man who is 
the instigator of a campaign to determine 
and establish the real facts regarding rec- 
ord American big-game trophies as to 
just where he thought the biggest heads 
and hides were to be found. A little to my 
surprise, he replied, “I believe many of 
the really biggest heads in this country 
are today hanging in old Western hotels 
and road-houses, or probably stored in 
barns and attics where no one but their 
owners know anything about them.” 

It is a fairly well-known fact that the 
generally accepted record set of moose 


World’s record antelope—circumference of horn, 8% inches; Record Dall or white sheep head—right horn, 471%, inches; left, 


length, 20; spread, 18%, 47; spread, 26; circumference, 134 
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Record Heads 


horns is now in the Field Museum of Na- 
tural History, Chicago. When last mea- 
sured by the museum authorities, these 
horns had a maximum spread of 76% 
inches; length of right beam (on curve), 
42 inches; circumference above bur, 8% 
inches; width of left palm, 13% inches; 
and there are 16 points on each beam, or 
32 points in all. 

It would not surprise me, however, if 
there is a larger set of moose horns some- 
where in the country. If so, let the owner 
speak up, so that credit may be placed 
where credit belongs. 


HE facts regarding the origin of the 

Field Museum set of moose horns are 
somewhat varied. It is known that they 
came from the Kenai Peninsula, Alaska; 
and it is said that the head was brought 
into the village of Kenai on Cook Inlet 
by an Indian who claimed to have found 
the animal after it had drowned in Kenai 
River. The Indian was arrested by a game 
warden, who perhaps distrusted the story 
of accidental death and confiscated the 
head. At that time, so it is claimed, the 76%4-inch moose antlers—right beam, 42 inches; distance between inner points, 481, 
spread was 81 inches. A 
shrinkage of 414 inches may 
seem quite improbable to 
many, though when first re- 
ceived at the museum this 
same head measured exactly 
two inches more than it does now. 

That there have been larger sets 
of horns which once grew out of 
the top of some lordly moose’s head 
seems quite plausible. Whether or 
not any hunter was lucky enough 
to get them, is a question. 

There is an unsubstantiated rec- 
ord in The Big Game of North America 
(1890) regarding a set of horns that was 
taken “from the head of a moose that was 
killed in the Teton Basin (Montana), 
near the headwaters of the Snake River, 
that measured 8% fect (102 inches) from 
tip to tip.” W hile these figures seem 
incredible and, of course, cannot be ac- 
cepted as an authentic record, yet there is 
no way of proving or disproving them. 





Dr. H. M. Beck of Wilkes Barre, Penn- 
sylvania, has several very wonderful big- 
game heads which are probably “world’s 
records.” Among these is an antelope head 
with horns that are 20 inches in length, 
8% inches in circumference and have a 
spread of 18% inches. It is claimed that 
this is “the only head in the world that 
holds all records—length of horn, circum- 
ference and spread.” Dr. Beck also has an 
Ovis canadensis head with right horn 
measuring 4934 inches, left horn 48 inches 
and circumference 16 inches, one inch 
from hair line. The person who produces 
a better head than either of these will 
have something to boast about! 

The above facts naturally bring forth 
the question as to just how the heads 
were measured and what particular mea- 

surements are the most impor- 
World’s record tant in the “world record” con- 
bighorn — right siderations. For example, I 
horn, 4934 inch- have seen moose heads taken 
es; left, 48; cire on the Kenai Peninsula which 
cumference, 16 had a spread of 70 and 72 
inches, but they were in real- 
ity “smaller” heads than ones measuring 
no more than 62 or 65 inches. Very often 
these heads with an unusually large 
spread of horns get their inches from one 
or two abnormal prongs that jut out 
from the palm. This is not fair to the 
more symmetrical head. When it comes 
right down to the fine points of the case, 
in my own opinion at least, the blue rib- 
bon should be hung on the set of horns 
which has the “greatest displacement.” 
In other words, while spread, circumfer- 
ence and number of points are impor- 
tant considerations, the actual amount of 
horn is the real basis for determining 
the biggest head. 

What applies to moose heads should 
also apply to most of the other varieties 
of big-game horns. 







Worlds record mule deer—40 points; 47%-inch 
spread ; 9-inch circumfetence 


N order to collect properly all pro- 

curable data, as well as to determine 
a standard method of measurement un- 
der authoritative jurisdiction and to es- 
tablish some definite records on the sub- 
ject, the National Museum of Heads and 
Horns of the New York Zoological So- 
ciety has just recently appointed a com- 
mittee consisting of Kermit Roosevelt, 
Chairman, Prentiss N. Gray and several 
other nationally prominent sportsmen to 
devise ways and means of collecting this 
data. Twelve of the foremost museums in 
the United States and Canada have al- 
ready pledged their hearty cooperation 
and assistance (Continued on page 76) 
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Back of Beyond 


Nicaragua—a paradise for the sportsman 


OR every man who loves the wild 

places of the earth there exists a 

back-of-beyond country, wilder and 

more inaccessible than his regular 
range. Some of us can only dream—and 
never go. Others, more fortunate, are giv- 
en the “opportunity to seek out the hidden 
places and to enjoy for a space the wil- 
derness primeval. 

Sandy and I had found just such a spot. 
It combined rugged mountain and 
swamp, with tangled wind-swept 
beach. The only sign of human 
habitation was a deserted Indian 
hut in a tiny clearing near the 
lake shore. There were open, gras- 
sy glades and half-hidden ponds 
—deer country of the first water. 
The base of a mile-high volcano 
—Momotombo—was_ sprawled 
over ten square miles, cut up with 
brushy cafions and open hogbacks 
that led up and up to the ragged 
lava escarpment of the smoulder- 
ing crater. 

The place fascinated us with its 
utter wildness. We flew over it 
time and again, searching for a 
possible landing field. There were 
none. No roads or trails even re- 
motely approached the place as far 
as we could see from the air. It 
could be visited only by boat; and, 
located as it was at the extreme 
north end of the lake, none of the 
boats available at Managua could 
have made it in less than a day's 
time. We didn’t hanker after such 
a voyage across the wind-swept 
reaches of this often turbulent wa- 
ter. Besides, we couldn’t spare the 
time for a prolonged expedition. 

It was Hurst, the veteran con- 
stabulary officer, who brought 
matters to a head. I missed him 
for nearly a month, and then with- 
out warning he dropped in on me, 
wearing a satisfied grin and a 
darker shade of tan. Whereupon 
I knew that he’d been hunting. 

“Mister,” he chuckled, easing 
his spare frame into my one can- 
vas chair, “you ain’t been no- 
whe re and ain't seen nothin’ yet!” 

“Meaning which?’ 

“T’'ve just got back from a hunt- 
ing trip that was a Lulu. I’ve been 
to Momotombo!” 

“You double-crossing skunk!” 
I groaned. “I knew somebody’d 
go and do that. Well, loosen up 
and tell me what you found over there.” 

“Everything!” he waved an expansive 
hand. “I’ve never seen such a game coun- 
try in all my checkered career. We made 
two trips in from San Francisco—you 
know the little village across the lake— 
and each time we brought out a boat load 
of stuff. Altogether I spent about two 
weeks in there, and I had the time of my 
life. Just wait till you see some of the 
skins I got.” 

The perils of a twelve-hour boat ride 
shrank into insignificance as I listened to 
this highly colored yarn. I was ready to 
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swim the blooming lake if necessary. 

“How about making another trip over 
there this week-end?” I ventured hope- 
fully. 

“T’ll tell you,” he hedged, rapidly losing 
enthusiasm. “It’s sure a long drag over 
there in a kicker. I don’t know as I'd 
care to tackle it again so soon, unless—” 
His eyes shifted idly toward the hangars. 

“We could go over in a hurry in one 





A full-grown ocelot is a sizable varmint 


of those flying boats if you say the word.” 

“We could get over there all right,” I 
agreed uncertainly, “but the water’s too 
rough to leave the ship anchored for any 
length of time. If there was a good, hard, 
sloping beach, free from rocks and—” 

“T can show you the very place,” he 
announced with returning enthusiasm. “I 
waded out to my waist, and she’s as 
smooth and solid as this floor.” 

I reached for my hat. “Let’s go find 
Sandy.” 

Sandy 
skeptical, 


was willing, albeit somewhat 
and we decided to go at once 


and have a look-see. I hastily dug 
assortment of firearms while the mech- 
anicians trundled out an amphibion. With- 
in an hour we were over Momotombo and 
Hurst was pointing out the place to 
land. 

Sandy circled warily, like a lone drake 
decoying, found the wind and slipped in 
for an easy landing. The wheels were 
quickly lowered, and we touched bottom. 
Up the well-packed beach we wad- 
dled: Some hasty machete work 
cleared away the mesquite bushes 
so that the ship could be turned in- 
to the wind, and there we were! 

Fifty yards back from the wa- 
ter was the solid green wall of the 
jungle. The intervening space was 
drifted sand, spotted with tangled 
clumps of thorny mesquite and 
vicious nettles. A faint trail led 
up toward the hut we had seen 
from the air. Wire fences radiated 
from the little clearing, stamping 
the place as part of a large cattle 
ranch. Not so wild as we had 
thought, apparently. I felt rather 
let down. 

And then, in the very yard of 
the hut, I came upon the blunt 
track of a buck, freshly made. My 
spirits hit high-water mark im- 
mediately. There were no cattle 
tracks or other signs of domestic- 
ity; the place was wild. Hurst 
said the ranch had for the time 
been abandoned and that we 
wouldn’t find a native within ten 
miles. He showed us the scaffold 
under the roof of the hut where 
the mosos had slept, in mortal 
fear of el tigre. We glanced about 
uneasily as we moved up the nar- 
row trail, tunneled through the 
jungle. His Majesty might be 
lurking about. 


up an 


E had barely left the clear- 

ing when a pisoti bear 
poked his long, grizzled snout 
around the trunk of a tree and 
sniffed inquiringly. I drew a bead, 
but thought better of it. That buck 
might be somewhere around. The 
pisoti slid down and lumbered 
across the trail, tempting me be- 
yond my strength. The hammer of 
my antiquated rifle fell. After an 
appreciable interval there ensued 
a hissing report and the bullet 
thudded weakly into the trail, 
yards behind my target. 

While I fussed with the defective shell, 
Hurst treed the pisoti and knocked him 
out with a load of sixes. He hit the 
ground half blinded but still full of fight 
and came growling in my direction, where- 
upon I dispatched him with a heavy club. 
A pisoti is really not a bear but an over- 
grown species of raccoon. This one 
weighed all of thirty pounds. 

A flurry of wings in the trees drew 
Hurst off the trail, while I cut back to- 
ward the beach on the chance of jumping 
a deer. Sandy, having only his pistol, 








elected to go sightseeing up 
the trail a way. We had to be 
back at the plane and ready 
to start within an hour, game 
or no game. 

I hadn’t gone far when I 
heard the brush crackling, 
and presently I crossed a trail 
in which were the wide-spaced 
marks of a running deer. In 
the meantime I had reloaded 
my old 7 mm. with ammuni- 
tion of a later vintage, and I 
followed swiftly with such cau- 
tion as I could muster. The 
tracks slowed down to a nor- 
mal gait. I did likewise and 
found myself emerging into the 
mesquite belt along the shore. 
A few more steps, “and a thick 
clump of the thorny bush 
blocked my path. I detoured 
carefully with finger on trig- 
ger, and wasn’t at all surprised 
to find my deer standing. Rec- 
ognition was instant and mu- 
tual. He was out of sight in 
one lightning jump, while a 
thick branch neatly deflected my bullet. 

I trailed this deer for ten minutes into 
the jungle and out again, jumping him 
the second time among the mesquite. It 
was the fastest kind of a snap shot, yet I 
felt chagrined at missing again. If I’d had 
my regular rifle—quién sabe? I followed 
the trail for a while longer, but soon it 
was time to go; so reluctantly I pried my- 
self away from those fascinating tracks. 
The third time might have been the charm. 

We had been in the bush scarcely an 
hour. Hurst showed up with another coon. 
30th he and Sandy had jumped deer, but 
had not shot at them. The quarter-mile 
strip of high ground between the lake 
shore and the parallel swamp at the foot 
of the mountain was a favorite stamping 
ground for the little whitetails. Their 
tracks were everywhere. We hated to 
leave, but the ship had to be in by noon. 

A week later we were back, prepared 
to spend the night. We made camp on the 
sandy beach, rigged mosquito-net cano- 
pies over our bedding rolls, and staked 
the plane down securely. By mid-after- 
noon we were ready to start hunting, and 
after a brief conference went on our sep- 
arate ways. We would meet at camp for 
supper after sunset, which would give us 
two or three hours’ daylight shooting. We 
parted with great expectations. 

As a result of our previous trip we had 
taken certain precautions in the way of 
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We had all the game we could safely carry home 


mosquito-proof clothing. Sandy broke out 
a yard of flaming red silk from the stern 
of his overseas cap, which gave him the 
dashing appearance of a desert sheik as 
he plodded through the deep sand. I sus- 
pected that he did not mean to be taken 
for a deer, although the avowed purpose 
of his rig was to keep the mosquitoes off 
his neck. An excellent idea, that. I forth- 
with rigged up a handkerchief the same 
way. Hurst was too tough for the pests 
to bother. 


CHOSE to hunt the strip of beach 

where I had found the deer before. 
Tracks were as plentiful as ever. They 
were of all sizes, as thick as rabbit sign 
after the first snow. For perhaps a mile I 
sneaked along without seeing anything, 
and came presently to the end of the mes- 
quite belt where the jungle crowded down 
to the lake. 

A dim trail led off toward higher 
ground. I had barely turned into this when 
a sizable deer appeared magically in the 
trail ahead of me and for a split second 
stood broadside at forty yards. He whirled 
even as my finger touched the trigger, 
and the bullet meant for his heart must 
have only broken a shoulder, The impact 
knocked him off his feet, but he was up 
and away instantly,.giving me no chance 
for a finishing shot in the thick brush. 

This was tough luck. I finally found a 


Where we made our camp, alongside the big plane 





faint blood sign and followed it with dif- 
ficulty for some little time. Sandy cut my 
trail, and we both scoured the locality 
until almost dark without success. We 
jumped other deer until the trails were 
hopelessly confused. The cats probably 
found my deer that night or the next; he 
couldn’t have gone far on three legs. 

On the way back to camp Sandy bagged 
one of a pair of curassows, the tropical 
wild turkey. Hurst returned with an un- 
fired rifle. He had refused to waste a car- 
tridge on the one big buck he saw clear- 
ing the wire fence in an easy bound. So 
far our luck hadn’t been anything to brag 
about. 

We sat on the beach after supper and 
watched the full moon rise across the lake 
and bathe our camp and the silver-winged 
plane with a flood of mellow brilliance. 
Behind us the volcano spewed out a cloud 
of yellowish vapor into the night, sinister 
warning of the leashed fury within the 
sleeping crater. Possible perils did not 
worry us tonight; the rhythmic pounding 
of the surf lulled us into a dreamy sense 
of security. Each was loath to break the 
spell of the tropic night. 

Hurst finally spoke. “This is certainly 
the life of Riley,” he chuckled. “A hunting 
trip de luxe if there ever was one.” He 
rose and_ stretched himself leisurely, 
“Shall we go after some of those cats?” 

We made lazy preparations for a night 
shoot, exchanging rifles for 
shotguns and headlights. 

Hurst offered some perti- 
nent advice. “Look out for 
snakes,” he warned, “and don’t 
forget that a wounded jaguar 
is bad medicine. If you can get 
across the swamp, you'll find 
plenty of both along the cliffs 
at the base of the mountain. 
I’ve seen some big rattlers up 
there—but never at night. 
You'd better stick to the trails, 
however, and not go prowling 
under too many overhanging 
branches, I think I’ll try and 
get through that swamp, and 
work along the base of the 
mountain. So long. See you 
later.” 

The jungle swallowed him 
up, light and all. Sandy and 
I lingered for a while be- 
fore starting our moonlight 
prowl. We kept together for 
the first half hour. At the fork 
in the path we went on our sep- 
arate (Continued on page 79) 
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Yon warrior is Hen Magoon. He is of the generation before yours 


YESTERDAY 


Twelve one-pound, old-fashioned speckled trout were hunting for food 


HIRTY-FIVE years ago there 
was a bridge at the lower end of 
one of northern New England’s 
oldest and smallest villages which 
is deserving of notice because of the vio- 
_ upheaval which once occurred under 

. The bridge was an unusual one for the 
+ Instead of the old-fashioned cov- 
ered affair with bands of sunshine slant- 
ig mysteriously through its eery twilight, 
it was a low, open-work iron structure 
painted a dusty Venetian red. Not a sin- 
gle overhanging leaf shaded it nor the 
pool of mountain water under it, which 
was an open book to any who glanced 
over the edge of the dusty planking to 
view the one oil can, the family of discour- 
aged minnows and the half dozen rusty 
horseshoes resting on the yellow gravel 
bed of the pool. 

During the summer when the upheaval 
occurred, a summer of terrific heat for 
those northern mountains, it had been my 
business to journey each morning down a 
lane beside the bridge to get a cake of ice 
for the family ice-chest. Therefore, I was 
one of the very first to take warning of 
the event which was soon to empty every 
house in the village. 

I had obtained my cake of ice that July 
morning of 1895 and fetched it up the 
lane as far as the bridge when I saw two 
natives lying in the dust of the bridge 
floor. Their scalp-locks had fallen for- 
ward. They were motionlessly staring at 
something under the bridge with the 
sharp, wild fascination of a pair of foxes. 

Sometimes a trout as much as eight 
inches long had been apprehended among 
the oil cans and horseshoes, and I was in- 
ste antly suspicious. “What yuh see, a 
trout?” I whinnied shrilly. 
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Both warriors hitched up on their el- 
bows and brought me in focus. “Naw, 
only suckers,” they both sang in unison. 

When your senses have been scoured 
with mountain air, you can hear a part- 
ridge toe a leaf ten rods away, and I had 
heard one warrior caution the other be- 
fore they “gave tongue.” I dropped my 
cart handle and left the cake of ice set- 
tling in the glare of the sun like a ball 
of butter on a hot griddle. Once on the 
bridge, I knelt in the powdered dust and 
bent a glance on the pool. 

Instantly my hair went into a pretzel 
twist. Twelve one-pound, old-fashioned, 
Mohawk-period speckled trout were hunt- 
ing like tigers under every inch of the 
pool’s surface for something to eat. I 
reeled in my neck, hopped up like a hornet- 
bitten hound and tried three times to get 
a noise past my tonsils. It was no use. 

I ran like a sand-snipe for the ice cart, 
snatched up the handle and strained up 
the village street with the quivering calves 
of a Volga boatman. Members of the 
family were yelling lustily for me in the 
home yard while, unseen, I was snatching 
up a pole, line, sinker and hook. I burst 
into view with the family in full cry, 
stampeded down the back way through 
two fields of unmown hay, leaped a brook, 
two fences, caught a grasshopper on the 
fly and was only two minutes behind the 
liars when my hook hit the iron-bridge 
pool. 

Already the liars had found tackle and 
had one trout stretched on the gravel 
shingle beside the pool—a piece of busi- 
ness so rapid that I still marvel over it 
and tug at an ice-cart handle in my dreams. 
They must have torn down a couple of 
houses to find a pole, for the village was 


already in a general alarm and on the 
war-path. 

The first customers were bearing down 
on the bridge with flapping ears and 
hustling kneepans when I hooked mine. 
It was like lifting a bobcat out of a cistern. 
A flopping like a hundred family wash- 
ings in a cyclone met the ears of the first 
wedge of the village light infantry as it 
charged on to the bridge, wheeled left in 
a cloud of dust and dropped with out- 
stretched fish poles. 

While I was taming my trout, which 
was leaping up and down like a speared 
puma, the infantry looked around once, 
shifted cuds and pushed harder on their 
poles. I wiped my perspiring nose hurried- 
ly with my fishy knuckles and glanced up 
toward the thunder on the village street 
while I fed the hook the remnant of my 
grasshopper. The street presented a run- 
ning vertigo of the armies from Grant to 
Julius Czsar. In front came citron moss 
on upper lips, then black sidesburns, and in 
the rear a ripple of white beards. 


Y the time every bolt head on the 
bridge was covered, half of the trout 
had bitten the dust. I loaned my pole to 
a lifelong friend, and he had one in three 
minutes. The last fore quarter of my 
grasshopper was gone, and you'd have had 
to give ether before you could borrow any 
bait; so I fished with the bare hook, hop- 
ing in the mélée one of the remaining 
trout would run into it among the waves 
and try to climb up the line to save 
himself. 

There were urchins there with one sus- 
pender, and doctors with forked beards 
and gold watch chains. In one hour every 
one of those twelve one-pound trout was 














owned by somebody, and every minnow 
in the pool had his head rammed in be- 
tween the rocks. 

I marched back up the village street 
among the army of bamboo poles, and I 
wondered then and I wonder now why and 
how those twelve trout to the last one 
came to grab hold of a hook in that awful 
hubbub. I can only fancy they must have 
become cut off in some pool until they were 
half starved and, getting loose, rushed 
down into the old iron-bridge pool. Any- 
how, the upheaval was over, and there 
must be dozens of folk to-day who fetch 
up in their dreams those awful moments 
_ _ and yank their elbows in their 


Orher I had dried out, the upheaval at 
the bridge lay in my dreams for thirty- 
four years. Then, like Marley’s ghost, 
it came back. It is an excellent piece of 
business for some ghosts to come back and 
sit with you over a cob pipe on a vine- 
shaded veranda in the afternoon. They 
suggest things that make you live as 
violently as you did in your single-sus- 
pender days. 

You know how a period of chaos comes 
into your middle life which lasts some- 
times for thirty years. Time after time you 
and Alec place your elaborate fishing kits 
in the rear of the Rolls Royce with a pair 
of jeweler’s tweezers and go to a far span 
of laughing water. You get out and 
tremble so violently that you can only 
with difficulty feed the line through the 
guides. You do enough finger work in 
tying on the fly to knit two dozen wristlets 
in three colors. 


HEN you stalk into the rapids, flick- 
ing forth and back while your hot 
eyes burn on the fly every instant it rides 
pool or ripple. A little later you look 
around and wonder where Alec is. You 
look at your watch, and your jaw drops 
open—an hour has gone. You wonder if 
Alec went upstream or skipped a few 
pools for you and went downstream. You 
hurry around the next three bends, flick- 
ing the water with the fly in four places. 

“Alec! Al—ec!” you howl. 

You climb a tree and squall like a 
sentinel crow, first upstream and then 
down. You listen motionlessly with in- 
clined ear and brilliant eye. After fifteen 
minutes of caterwauling, a distant yell 


Yesterday 


drifts to you. Then begins a race to join 
forces—a race through tangled alders, 
willows, heaps of flood-wood, down slip- 
pery stones, through pools where you inch 
over the deep places like a toe dancer, 
with the surface threatening to flood over 
into your boot tops. 

Finally you claw the gnats off your eyes, 
and there is Alec languidly sitting among 
the daisies on the bank and flopping his 
fly up and down in a lifeless backwater. 
You then skin your boots down as low as 
they will go and let your muggy knees 
marvel at the coolness of the world. 


FTER some three hundred of these 
trips over thirty years I suddenly 
wondered what I'd seen in nature or in 
the fish basket to remember them by. And 
it is the frozen truth that I couldn't re- 
member a leaf, flower, twig, tree, sky, 
cloud or sunset. Only the artificial fly. 
had watched that fly until my aiming eye 
was as numb as agate and smarted like a 
new sunburn. But in the cool of an eve- 
ning, after the last trip was over, there 
began coming to me certain pools I had 
idled around whole afternoons when I 
wore knee breeches. I heard the squall of 
catbirds, saw again the swallows at play 
against the billowing sails of the July 
thunder caps. 

I got to thinking how I used to lie on 
Corwin’s bridge with a dreamy eye and 
a chin hooked over the guard log and 
fuss with an obstinate line till the grass- 
hopper scraped around a trout’s front 
whiskers. He would sidle off with a sud- 
den look of deep concern, with champing 
jaw and idly waving tail. 

The ways of a drowned grasshopper on 
a hook are like the glances of a cross- 
eyed dog; they do not reach their goal 
very rapidly. Finally, after watching it 
for the hundredth time roll along the 
gravel, bump his nose and wash along 
his speckles, you saw it disappear. Had 
he timed wrong for once and opened his 
mouth to clear his gills just as the grass- 
hopper was about to bump his nose, or 
was it under his chin, or where was it? 
Anyway, you yanked a jerky little yank 
to fetch it in sight, and the line snubbed. 

You were on your feet like a cat. You 
gave a great hist. Horrible swashes and 
smashing splashes came from the cavern 
underneath. The pool flew into the air, 


and he came flying home. And you danced 
hy sterically with him on the bridge. 
’Twas in the nick of time. The one dollar 
lancewood pole was broken; the line was 
knitted into an eight-day snarl. But the 
old hook had clung to him like a good 
angel to the skirts of a sinner. So you had 
him at last! And you had had a front 
seat all the afternoon where you could 
watch the golden flashes of an oriole in 
an elm higher and older than the moon. 

They say that genius is the ability to 
become a boy again at will. If genius were 
so easily fetched, there wouid be a fine 
litter of Michelangelos and Leonardo 
da Vincis falling over each other on the 
river banks this summer. For whether you 
are forty or seventy, you can become a 
boy again if you stick to one old, familiar 
trout pool for an afternoon. 

Be sure to choose a sizzling, sunny 
July afternoon when the heat forbids 
you to hurry, when the locusts leap up 
into the air like kangaroos and hang there, 
shaking their hind legs so valiantly that 
they rattle like a lath over a picket fence. 
On the way down to the pool there will 
be time to stop at a big thimbleberry bush 
holding aloft its cinnamon-powdered ruby 
prizes. They look fetching against the 
contrasting blue of the sky, and they drop 
into your hand when you touch them. 


UCH an afternoon is not meant for 
rubber boots. You shed all lower 
things and try the water. Did you ever 
feel anything so tickly? The mud oozes 
up between your toes like cool velvet and 
sends little smile impellers clear up to 
your cheeks. A cool, clean odor drifts to 
you. Somewhere you've smelled that be- 
fore. Suddenly the trap-door of an old 
brain cell hops open. You've brushed 
through a bunch of peppermint at the 
edge of the pool, and the incense is rising, 
The areas of the pool in plain sight do 
not appear to hold any trout over three 
feet long, and you begin sneaking along 
the edge. You remember you used to peer 
around for a real trout in the old days 
before you wet a hook. One or two six- 
inch trout come to light as you push your 
face here and there past a tree trunk. 
3ut what is that, lying motionless like 
a many- -colored jewel on the bottom peb- 
bles? A three-quarter-pounder ! You swal- 
low softly and (Continued on page 76) 
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"TAXIDERMY 


The care, preparation and mounting of birds—the first of a series on this art 


HE sportsman who is capable of 

practising taxidermy for himself 

and for his friends becomes at once 

one of that great legion of con- 
servationists who, by their knowledge and 
the application of it, are making for less 
waste among our furred and feathered 
iriends. The game he takes is more often 
than not preserved by taxidermy; if not 
all, at least the finest and best. 

Most of us, I think, have been inclined 
to consider the taxidermist as the possessor 
of knowledge more or less secretive, or at 
least as one little inclined to disclose his 
operations. Nothing is farther from the 
truth. 

This article and those to follow have 
been written with the express purpose of 
presenting to the average sportsman who 
desires a working knowledge of the sub- 
ject a modern, practical and altogether 
understandable treatise on methods used 
in this work. It is, of course, impossible 
to treat the subject here with a variety 
of alternative methods and formulas. On 
the other hand, nothing will be omitted 
which is essential to your understanding 
of actual operations, and you will be able, 
by the use of the one method I describe, 
to handle any specimen which may come to 
you, either as a hobby for your own en- 
joyment or for profit as a custom taxi- 
dermist. 

I have selected birds as the topic of the 
first of these articles because of their 
simpler handling. They furnish excellent 
material for the beginner and for the 
seasoned operator as well. 

The actual work of taxidermy begins 
the moment that a bird falls to your gun, 
and it is essential to the appearance of the 
finished specimen that you do not slight the 
‘first simple precautions. Get the habit of 





taking with you on your trips a small 
bottle of acetone or gasoline and some ab- 
sorbent cotton. These take up little room, 
and you will be repaid many times over 
if you have them on hand when needed. 
Learn to start right. 

In choosing your first subject, do not be 
too ambitious. Confine yourself to birds 
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the size of a blue jay or a blackbird. In 
fact, either of these two birds will provide 
splendid material, as their skins are tough 
and they are free from fat. Avoid the 
large-headed birds, as they require special 
treatment, which will be described briefly 
at the end of this article. 

Here you are, then, with a quail at your 





feet and possessed of a burning desire to 
make a first-class mount. You have been 
careful in shooting, so as not to mutilate 
the body or plumage. Cotton and acetone 
are in your pocket, and you are ready to 
begin. 

The physical being of any body relaxes 
immediately at death, and the blood and 
body juices seek outlets at this time. If 
these are allowed to escape upon the 
plumage and become dry, they are very 
difficult to remove. 

Place wads of cotton in the throat, nos- 
trils and vent. Any shot holes that are 
bleeding should be plugged immediately. 
Look the bird over carefully. If any blood 
has escaped and smeared the feathers, 
moisten some cotton with the acetone and 
rub the spot vigorously with the grain of the 
feathers. Change the cotton frequently 
until it comes away without any trace 


of pink. When you have completed this ° 


inspection, replace the wads in the throat, 
nostrils and vent with fresh ones, smooth 
any disordered feathers and note carefully 
the color of the bill, feet and legs. It will 
be necessary later when you have finished 
mounting to touch these parts up with a 
bit of color to restore them to their orig- 
inal shade. 


OU now have the bird ready to skin. 

The proper time to begin is a matter 
of judgment. In ordinary temperatures 
you may begin as soon as the body has 
relaxed from the stiffness following death, 
which will take place a few hours after- 
ward. This lapse of time gives the blood 
and juices a chance to settle, so that when 
the skin is removed they will not flow 
and soil the plumage. It is better, however, 
to allow twenty-four hours to elapse, 
weather permitting as the skin will peel 
easier than if skinning is begun earlier. 


The tools you will require are few. A 
sharp, thin-bladed knife, a pair of small 
forceps, scissors and a quantity of fine 
corn-meal are all that will be needed. 

To begin, lay the specimen on its back 
with the head away from you, and locate 
the point of the breast-bone. On most 
birds there is a narrow space running from 
this point to the vent, upon which no 
feathers grow. It is along this line that the 
one and only cut in the skin is made. Part 
the feathers along this line and continue 
to stroke them aside until they remain 
parted of their own accord. 


ITH your knife begin to cut 

through the skin between these 
points. (See Figure 1.) The skin itself is 
thin, and care must be exercised so that 
you will not cut into the belly walls be- 
neath and release the body juices there. 
Should you do so, poke some cotton into 
the opening and with a stitch or two draw 
the cut together. 

As you cut, sprinkle the corn-meal 
liberally along the opening to absorb the 
moisture and prevent the feathers along 
the cut from sticking to it and becoming 
mussy. Also dip your fingers in it to keep 
them dry. 

When you have made this cut from 
breast-bone to vent, separate with your 





fingers the skin from the body the full 
length of this cut on both sides until you 
come to the junction of the legs with the 
body. Be careful not to stretch the skin 
during this operation. When you have the 
skin on both sides separated as far as you 
can, grasp a leg on the outside and force 
the large joint into view on the inside. 
Work around the large joint so exposed 
until it is entirely free from skin, and 
with your scissors sever the leg from the 
body as indicated in Figure 2. Draw the 
leg back into the skin and do the same with 
the other leg, using the corn-meal liberally, 
especially after the legs have been cut off. 
Continue to separate the skin around 





















the body until you can make your fingers 
meet across the back at the base of the 
tail. Locate the ends of the tail quills, and 
with your scissors (one blade under and 
across the back, the other over the belly) 
cut the whole tail from the body between 
the quill points and the body, as shown in 
Figure 3. Be extremely careful in so doing, 
for if you cut the ends of these quills the 
tail feathers will loosen and fall out, there- 
by ruining your specimen. 

Cover the tail stump liberally with the 
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corn-meal and also where you have just 
cut the body to arrest the abdominal juices, 
which are now free to flow. 

You will find that the skin peels easily 
under gentle pulling until you reach 
the junction of the wings. Treat these by 
removing the skin completely around this 
joint as you did with the legs, and cut the 
wings off as shown in Figure 4. 


HERE now remain the head and neck. 

As you proceed the feathers will auto- 
matically be brought inside. It is a good 
policy to make sure that no juices are 
gathered in the throat, for if there are they 
will be forced out and will soil the feathers. 
Remove the cotton plug ; and if there is no 
secretion, continue with the skinning until 
you reach the base of the skull. 

By driving a small nail through the 
neck into your work-bench you will have 
both hands free for the job to follow. 
Using your two thumb-nails, push the skin, 





a little at a time, from all sides over the 
skull. Do not, under any condition, attempt 
to pull the skin over the head, as it is 
considerably larger than the neck and the 
skin is sure to tear. 

Keep the pressure of your thumbs 
Steady. As the skin slips over the top of 


Taxidermy 


the skull you will find that on each side 
(Figure 5) a small piece of skin is im- 
bedded in the bone. These are the ears. 
By pulling steadily with the forceps, they 
can easily be drawn out of their sockets. 

Before you proceed farther, study 
Figure 6 a bit. 

Attaching the eyelids to the skull are 
bluish-colored membranes, or films, which 
must be cut in order to finish skinning 
the head. Exercise great care at this 
point and cut this membrane as close 
to the rim of the eye sockets as you can, 
for if you cut into the eyelid you will ruin 
it beyond repair. Work only as fast as care 
will permit and be sure your knife is 
razor-sharp before you attempt to cut 
these membranes. Also, do not puncture 
the eyeball, as fluids will run out and 
stain the feathers, which are now inside. 

When you have this completed, continue 
to skin until you reach the point where 
the beak joins the skull. Here the skinning 
process ends. 

If you will now study Figures 7 and 8 
respectively, you will see that one cut 
severs the neck, while three more make 
it possible to remove easily the tissue and 
brains from the skull. These should be 
made with the scissors. When you have 
done this, clean the inside of the skull 
thoroughly and cut away all tissue and 
muscle from the outside except that which 
holds the upper and lower bills together. 
Your own judgment will tell you whether 
this removal will affect the looks of the 





finished work. If so, replace with a thin 
coating of plaster of Paris. Ordinarily this 
will not be necessary, unless you are work- 
ing on birds larger than the crow. The 
point to remember is, that the head skin 
must not sag when replaced over the skull, 
but must appear full and snug as it did 
when the bird was alive. 

By now the surface of the skin will 
probably be dry. In order for it to re- 
tain the preservative mixture of arsenic 
and alum (the formula for this mixture 
will be found at the end of this article) it 
will be necessary to dampen the skin 
slightly with water. Secure an old tooth- 
brush and while the skin is damp rub this 
preservative thoroughly into the head skin 
and neck, as well as into all parts of the 
skull, inside and out. Be sure to cover all 
exposed parts. 


OW fill the eye sockets with cotton, 

but do not pack it in tightly. As soon 
as possible after this is done, push the skull 
back into the skin, using your hands as 
shown in Figure 9. 

Go again to the legs and remove all the 
meat from the leg bones as far down as the 
large joint where the feathers end and 
the scaly leg skin begins. Do not remove 
or break these bones, as they will be used 
later when you mount the specimen. 
Poison the bones and skin thoroughly with 
the preservative, making sure that you 
cover the entire inside of the leg skin, and 
then return them to their original positions. 


Next remove the flesh from the wings 
as far as the joint of the forewing, wherc 
the muscles terminate. In removing the 
flesh here you will find it necessary to 
strip the quills from the bone. They will 
come away easily under the pressure of 
your thumb-nails. When you have done 
this and are sure that no meat is left on 
the bones, apply the preservative as you 
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did with the legs and pull them back into 
the skin. 

Poison the remainder of the skin, rub- 
bing an extra liberal dose into the tail 
stump where the quills are imbedded in 
the flesh, as it is here that insects are 
most likely to attack, for the reason 
that it is not possible to remove all 
the flesh without disturbing the quill 
points, 

You have now reached that part of 
taxidermy which will tax your ability to 
imitate nature, for your skin is ready to 
mount. It is always better to finish the 
whole job than to stop at this point and 
put the skin aside until another day. How- 
ever, if it is not possible for you to con- 
tinue, secure a cardboard or wooden box 
with a cover large enough to permit the 
skin to lie flat. Place the skin in this and 
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tack or pin some cotton to the cover, so 
that when it is closed it will not come in 
contact with the skin. Moisten this cotton 
with water until it is quite damp, close 
the box and put it away. This will keep 
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the skin soft until you have time to work 
on it. 

Assuming that you are going 
ahead, however, secure some fine excel- 
sior, galvanized iron wire and some strong 


right 


thread. Using the original body for a 
guide, build up an artificial body of ex- 
celsior, making it considerably smaller 
than the original. Figure 10 will give you 
the idea how to wind it, and be sure that 
it is compact and firm. 

If your subject is a jay or a bird of 
similar size, you should use No. 18 wire, 
as this is heavy enough to support the 
specimen and yet small enough so that it 
will not bulge or burst the leg skin when 
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you wire these parts. The size of the wire 
to be used will be determined by the size 
of the bird. If you will always remember 
never to use a size larger than that needed 
to support the mount, you will have no 
trouble. 

When you have your excelsior body 
ready and built to your satisfaction, take 
a piece of wire long enough to extend 
from both ends, and insert this through the 
center of the artificial body. Bend one end 
into a hook, as in Figure 10, and pull it 
up into the excelsior, leaving only one 
end protruding, which should be long 
enough to extend through the top of the 
head when the body is placed in position 
in the skin. 

Before inserting the body, however, it 
‘will be necessary to wire the legs. Make a 
small slit in the soles of the feet in the 
center and sharpen two more pieces of 
wire. Be sure they are long enough to 
clinch the body as shown by the dotted 
lines in Figure 12. 


NSERT these wires in the feet and 

push them up along the back of the leg 
bones, past the knee joint, until they come 
into view, as in Figure 11. If you will 
hold the leg straight while doing this, the 
wires will not catch at the joint. Wrap 
the wire and leg bone together with cot- 
ton, as shown in Figure 11, to take the 
place of the muscles you have cut away, 
and wind them securely with thread. 

Now place the body in position, forcing 
the neck well up into the neck skin so that 
the end rests in the back of the skull 
cavity, with the wire extending out 
through the top of the head. The leg wires 
will slide back and forth out of your way 
so that you may locate the exact position 
on the body where the legs joined the 
original. When this is determined, drive 
the leg wires through on each side, make 
a hook as you did with the body wire and 
draw back into the excelsior, as shown 
in Figure 12. 

You have now done all the wiring neces- 
sary. If you are satisfied with your job, 
fill out the skin here and there by poking 
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bits of cotton between the body and the 
skin to round out the natural form of the 
specimen. You can then sew up the open- 
ing with some fine, strong thread, closely 
stitched, over which the feathers may be 
returned to their original position. 

There is one more wire to be inserted, 
which will hold the tail feathers in the 
proper position. Figure 12 shows this wire, 
which should be bent, as indicated, under 
the tail. You will wish to spread the tail 
feathers of long-tailed birds with two 
flat strips of thin cardboard, as indicated 
in Figure 14, which must be left on until 
the bird dries out thoroughly. 

After you have progressed this far, your 
own ingenuity will suggest what sort 
of perch will be best suited for your 
specimen, and the use of a little carpentry 
will complete this step. The main precau- 
tion is to be sure that you conceal the 
wires that attach the bird to this perch. 


OU have completed the four mechan- 

ical steps of taxidermy : namely, skin- 
ning, poisoning, building up and mounting. 
Now comes that part which makes taxi- 
dermy a true art. You must reduce the stiff- 
ness and unnaturalness of your specimen 
to the position of grace and form with which 
nature endowed it in life. There is no set 
rule for this, and no instructions that I 
can give you will take the place of your 
own observation. It is now up to you to 
show real aptitude. 

When you have the bird upon the perch, 
posed to your satisfaction, arrange the 
wings in a natural folded position and pin 
them in place with reasonably heavy, long 
pins, as Figure 13 shows. Drive the pins 
well into the body and leave them there 
until the bird is completely dry. 

Your bird is now complete with the 
exception of the eyes. These are left until 
the last and should not be put in until the 
specimen is completely dry. So, for the 
time being, put the bird away to dry in a 
warm place free from moisture. A week in 
any ordinary temperature should be suffi- 
cient to allow for drying. Before doing so, 
however, be sure that the feathers are all 





in their correct position and lying flat and 
naturally. 

When you have so arranged them, 
wind the whole bird lightly with darn- 
ing cotton, keeping just enough ten- 
sion on the thread to hold the feathers in 
place without binding in any way. This 
will prevent some obstinate feather from 
drawing out of place as the skin sets. 
When the bird is dry, these threads may be 
removed and the pins which have held the 
wings in position should be driven into 
the body for their full length and the heads 
covered by the feathers. 

When the time comes to insert the eyes, 
the eyelids will have become hard and dry. 
In order to place the glass eyes in position, 
the lids will have to be softened sufficiently 






to permit you to draw out the cotton 
which you originally placed in the eye 
sockets. With a medicine dropper wet the 
cotton in each socket until it will absorb 
no more water. Leave them in this condi- 
tion until you are sure that you can draw 
the cotton from the sockets with your for- 
ceps without danger of tearing the lids, 

These sockets must now be filled again 
and for this purpose I would suggest the 
use of putty that is not too oily. Fill them 
with just enough putty so that when the 
glass eyes are forced into it the skin sur- 
rounding the lids will not bulge and take 
on a puffy, unnatural appearance. 

While the putty is still soft place the 
glass eyes beneath the lids and draw them 
over the eyes so that they rest naturally, 
If the eyes are placed correctly, the lids 
will cover them as nature intended, there- 
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by making unnecessary the use of glue to 
hold them in place. Unwind the darning 
cotton, cut the wire from the top of the 
head so that the point will lie out of sight 
beneath the feathers, and remove the tail 
wire and cardboard support. If the bill, 
feet and legs have faded, as they no doubt 
will, give them a touch of color to bring 
back their luster, using artist’s oil paints 
mixed with turpentine. 

You have now finished. If you have fol- 
lowed these instructions in a conscientious 
manner, you should have a mount you need 
not be ashamed to stand beside another 
from more experienced hands. 

Here you have the essentials of the 
taxidermist’s art. The finer points will 
come to you as you work and would be out 
of place here, for your originality in giv- 
ing expression to the mount will do more 
than any suggestions I might offer. 

The formula for the preservative mix- 
ture is: white powdered arsenic, 3 parts; 
powdered alum, 1 part. It should be re- 
membered that this mixture is deadly 
poison and should be treated as such. Ex- 
ercise the usual precautions. 


WORD concerning large-headed birds. 

If you must tackle one of these, the 
procedure is the same as already described, 
with the exception of the head treatment. 
With these it is necessary to clean the 
skull by making a cut in the skin on the 
top of the head and doing the work 
through this opening, after which the open- 
ing must be sewed up and concealed under 
the feathers. It is a difficult job at best and 
should only be attempted after you have 
had considerable practice. 

As to equipment, the only material you 
will need that you may not be able to pur- 
chase locally will be the wire and glass 
eyes. Any reputable dealer in taxidermist 
supplies will be glad to send you his cata- 
logue, from which you will be able to 
choose the eye and wire sizes belonging 
to the particular specimen on which you 
intend to work. ; 

And so good luck! Nothing worth while 
was ever accomplished without a lot ot 
hard work; but if the urge within you 1s 
real, you have in these pages the means 
to its accomplishment. 


Next month: Small Mammals 
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Tales of RECORD FISH 


Edited bySETH BRIGGS 


A 13-pounder takes First Prize in the Weakfish Class 


HAT’S in a name? When men- 

tioning the weakfish, this ques- 

tion is almost bound to come to 

one’s mind. What is weak about 
a weakfish? The only thing that I can 
think of is the mouth—and, if I remember 
correctly, that is how the name originated. 
The mouth is very tender, but how this 
fish can scrap! It seems a pity that so 
splendid a creature and one possessing 
such excellent game qualities should have 
been afflicted with such an unfortunate 
name. In fact, it is almost an epithet. For 
this reason I prefer the Indian word, 
squeteague, the name by which this fish 
was known in the early days when it was 
so abundant. Besides, it sounds better. 

While the range of the weakfish is still 
very extensive—perhaps as much so as it 
ever was—its numbers have decreased 
materially during the last few decades. 
The reason for this is not hard to find. 
Commercial netting operations have seri- 
ously depleted the supply of practically all 
of our valuable marine game fishes. Leon- 
ard Hulit has this to say in referring to 
the weakfish: “I have personally seen as 
much as sixty tons of these beautiful fish, 
ranging in weight from four to twelve 
pounds, in a net at one time, and the great 
majority of this number went to Barren 
Isiand to be used as ‘fish scrap,’ as the 
markets were glutted and no price could 
be obtained for them as food.” 

Is it any wonder that squeteague are 
less abundant today than they used to be? 

The same sort of shameful waste is go- 
ing on in a good many sections right now, 
but not so extensively, of course. This is 
due in many instances to the simple fact 
that there are not so many fish. We haven’t 
awakened yet to the fact that something 
has to be done to conserve our salt-water 
game fishes from the 
depredations of commer- 
cial fishermen. And 
many anglers help to de- 
plete the supply by tak- 
ing more fish than their 
consciences should per- 
mit. Every year, news- 
paper accounts during 
the weakfish season: in- 
dicate this fact beyond 
a shadow of doubt. 

As far as fishermen 
are concerned, there are 
but two species of sque- 
teague: the common 
weakfish (Cynroscion 
regalis) and the spotted 
weakfish (Cynoscion 
nebulosus), known as 
sea-trout in southern 

waters. The ranges of these two species 
overlap. The usual territory of regalis ex- 
tends from Cape Cod to northern Florida, 
and that of nebulosus from New York to 
Texas, though it is seldom found north of 
Delaware and in Gulf of Mexico waters. 
Reports of regalis have been found as 
far north as the Bay of Fundy, although 
Massachusetts is normally the upper limit 
of its range. 

During May and June there is usually a 
fine run of weakfish along the Jersey coast 
and in Long Island waters, especially in 
Peconic and Gardiners Bays. Some of 
these fish stay with us until October. It is 


thought that their spawning season ex- 
tends from May until September. 

In American Food and Game Fishes, by 
Jordan and Evermann, is found this state- 
ment: “... examples of more than 10 or 
12 pounds are very rare, and the average 
weight is very much less.” There is no 
doubt about this whatever. Heartiest con- 
gratulations are, therefore, due Mr. 
Herman Reinhold, who, on july 8, 1929, 
caught a weakfish weighing just 13 pounds. 
This beautiful fish measured 39 inches in 
length and 19 inches in girth, and was 
taken at Ocean City, New Jersey. 

The tackle employed by Mr. Reinhold 
consisted of a regulation split-bamboo surf 
rod, a Meisselbach reel and an Ashaway 
line. Shedder crab was used as bait. 


MY LUCKY DAY 
By Herman Reinhold 


ISHING the surf has been my hobby 

for the past five or six years. Last 
summer I chose Ocean City, New Jersey, 
for my two weeks’ vacation, during which 
time I fished almost every day. I tried out 
various places along the coast in that 
vicinity until I came to the inlet of Great 
Egg Harbor. 

While fishing on the south side of the 
inlet I caught a few nice big flounders. It 
was still early in the afternoon; so I sat 
down on the beach to look over the sur- 
roundings. My eyes fell upon a spot just 
across the inlet, which looked as though 
it might be an ideal place to fish. I went 
over to investigate. High weeds were 
growing there, and the mud bottom was 
pitted with deep holes. In other places 
sand-bars extended out quite a distance. 

Apparently I had found a fisherman’s 
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paradise. Right then and there I made up 
my mind that I would try out this place 
before very long. This was Saturday; so 
I decided to rest the next day and begin 
in earnest the following morning. 
Monday was a beautiful day with a light 
west wind blowing. It was to be high tide 
at 8:51 A. M. I grabbed my tackle, put a 
half dozen husky shedder crabs into my 
bait box and hustled away. After walking 
a mile and a half, I arrived at the chosen 
spot, where I hoped to enjoy a big day. 
In a few minutes I had my tackle rigged 
and a shedder crab went sailing out. 
Things were very quiet for a time. The 
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tide was still quite high, and it was not 
until about 9:30 that I made my first 
catch—a small weakfish weighing about 
three pounds. A little later I landed two 
more of about the same size—and a fine 
kingfish, too. 

Came 11:45, and I still had left one nice 
piece of shedder crab. With this I baited 
up a No. 1/0 hook, put the “gypsy curse” 
on it and sent it on its way. I was success- 
ful in making an exceptionally long cast— 
for me, at least. The light wind which was 
blowing caused my line to loop somewhat. 
The sliding sinker had hardly settled to 
the bottom when I saw my line straighten 
out. Quickly I raised my rod just a bit. 
The fish took the bait, and away he went 
with about one hundred feet of line. I 
threw in my drag, which effectually stop- 
ped his run. 

Then something happened that surprised 
me greatly. My fish made one grand leap 
right out of the water. What a glorious 
sight that was! As he came down and hit 
the water again I thought for a moment 
that he was gone. My line had just that 
sort of feeling. I reeled in as fast as I 
could. No— he was still there! 

Now he began darting from right to left, 
causing my line to cut the water at sharp 
angles. He kept this up for a long time— 
in fact, so long that he tired himself out. 
All I could do was wait for him to finish 
and keep as taut a line as possible. 

After that, the rest was easy. I was boss 
then. I led him up over a sand bank, and 
there he lay in the sun—a gorgeous beauty 
displaying all the iridescent tints of the 
rainbow. To my mind, the weakfish is one 
of the handsomest fish indigenous to North 
Atlantic waters. There certainly are few 
others to compare with him. 

Picking up my prize, I carried him over 
to an angler who was 
fishing about two hun- 
dred yards away from me. 
He guessed the weight 
of my fish to be around 
ten pounds. I did not 
dispute his estimate for 
one moment. It satisfied 
me perfectly—in fact, so 
much so, that in an out- 
burst of magnanimity I 
handed over to my new- 
found acquaintance the 
smaller fish I had caught 
earlier in the day 

It has always been my 
belief that one should 
live, to some extent at 
least, on his reputation ; 
so I decided to call it a 
day. I took down my 
tackle and started ie home. A kind and 
perhaps envious motorist, who noticed 
the fish I was carrying, offered to give 
me a lift. I accepted his invitation and 
hopped in. 

We stopped at a tackle shop in the town 
of Ocean City and weighed the fish. That 
moment put a glorious climax to an al- 
ready wonderful day. Thirteen pounds! 
Man, what a weakfish! Who said thirteen 
was an unlucky number? 

The tackle which did the trick consisted 
of a split-bamboo surf-casting rod, a 
Meisselbach “Neptune” reel and a 12- 
thread Ashaway Cuttyhunk line. 
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TIED HANDS JEOPARDIZE 
QUAIL 


VERY now and then a situation 

arises which, while in itself most 

deplorable, proves to be a blessing 

in disguise. We rarely prepare for 
a crisis until we have passed through at 
least one. All of the states which were 
most seriously affected by the drought of 
1930 report an appalling shortage of the 
quail crop last fall. 

Many state officials and leading sports- 
men state that practically no young birds 
were reared. They report that the shortage 
of moisture reduced the usual crop of 
insects for the young birds last summer; 
that the cover and weed crop was far be- 
low normal, and that grass fires were so 
numerous that many 
thousands of young 
quail perished. 

Due to the shortage 
of forage crops, hay 
fields which would ordi- 
narily not have been cut 
were mowed clear, and 
cattle were compelled 
literally to eat the 
ground bare in localities 
where usually good cover 
is abundant right through 
the season. 

Field studies made by 
representatives of the 
American Game Asso- 
ciation report that the 
reduced cover crop gave 
vermin a wide-open 


break at Bob White 
and his family, and that 
covey after covey of 


young birds was wiped 
out by these vicious ene- 
mies who hunt 365 days 
every year. 

Most hunters killed 
old quail only. Missouri 
reported about a 50 per 
cent quail crop. When conditions became 
known to the state game officials and the 
conservation leaders, the Missouri Council 
of the Izaak Walton League declared that 
the shooting of quail should be prohibited 
for the balance of the season. The state 
game department and the governor were 
absolutely helpless, and in the absence of 


official authority to act an appeal was 
made through the press and posters. 


Sportsmen were urged “to put up their 
guns and declare a moratorium on quail 
for the rest of the season.” 

Equally serious conditions were report- 
ed by Indiana, Illinois, Kentucky, Ten- 
nessee, Mississippi, Virginia, Maryland, 
Florida and numerous other states. Major 
A. Willis Robertson, chairman of the 
Virginia game commission, among other 
things says: “The 1930 hatch of quail, 
including those that perished before reach- 
ing maturity, was not more than 25 per 
cent of normal. Food and cover conditions 
are the worst I have ever known, and the 
hawks are playing havoc with the few 
birds that are left.” 

A competent observer, who covered 
Tennessee, Mississippi, Arkansas and 
other neighboring states, says those states 
experienced the most acute ‘quail shortage 
in ten years. At the time of his report he 
said: “A number of petitions have been 
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received by Howell Buntin, state game 
warden of Tennessee, asking that the sea- 
son on quail be closed at once, an action 
which he is powerless to take, due to legal 
obstacles.” 

This observer confirms reports from 
numerous others to the effect that the 
hatch of quail last spring was unusually 
good, but the young birds came off just 
at the beginning of the drought. Birds 
which laid a second nest of eggs after 
their first clutch had been destroyed by 
predators, among the worst of which were 
stray, half-starved field-hunting dogs, due 





The deer of Yosemite were so tame that the officials had little 
difficulty in trapping them 


to excessive heat and lack of moisture, 
failed to hatch their second lot of eggs. 

He states that in the cotton-raising sec- 
tions the usual invasion of army-worms 
appeared, and poison sprays were resorted 
to in order to check their ravages. It is 
generally believed that in those localities 
many quail perished from drinking the 
deadly liquid in an attempt to quench their 
thirst. This is a most plausible deduction, 
because it is a well-known fact that in po- 
tato-growing sections entire coveys of 
quail are frequently wiped out by sipping 
poison sprays and by eating the poisoned 
potato beetles. 

Guy Amsler, the Executive Secretary 
of the Arkansas Game and Fish Com- 
mission, reports: “Literally hundreds of 
appeals were addressed to the Commission 
asking that the rest of the present sea- 
son be closed, and seemingly such should 
be done. However, under our present sys- 
tem any immediate relief is impossible, 
and immediate relief is the only kind that 
would be of any value. At present the 
Commission has no discretionary power, 
even in extreme emergencies.” 

We could cite many more equally dis- 
tressing reports. In the present emergency, 
extensive winter feeding and sensible pred- 
ator-control activities are absolutely im- 
perative. This spring the remaining birds 


should be trapped, and the coveys scat- 
tered and intermixed. They may also be 
broken up just before the mating season 
through the use of bird dogs. 

The present situation, which is not con- 
fined to quail alone, clearly proves the 
contention of the American Game Asso- 
ciation and conservation leaders gener- 
ally that the only way to save the seed 
stock in such emergencies is to give the 
state game departments broad discretion- 
ary powers. To wait until the legislature 
can act is fatal. A number of states have 
already vested their officials with such 
authority, but every state should have it. 
We suggest, therefore, that the state leg- 
islatures in session this year enact a law 
similar to the following: 

Section 1. The Department (or 
the Commissioner or 
Board) is hereby au- 
thorized and empowered 
to fix open seasons and 
bag limits, or to shorten 
or close seasons on any 
species of game, fish or 
fur-bearing animal, in 
any specified locality or 
localities, or throughout 
the entire state, when it 
shall find after investi- 
gation that such action 
is necessary to assure 
the perpetuation of any 
kind of game, fish or 
fur-bearing animal, and 
the maintenance of an 
adequate supply thereof. 

The statutes now gov- 
erning such matters 
shall continue in full 
force and effect, except 
as further restricted or 
changed by the rules 
and regulations promul- 
gated by the Depart- 
ment under authority of 
this act. 

Section 2, All rules 
and regulations of the Department under 
the authority hereby conveyed shall have 
the effect of law, and shall be published 
in at least two newspapers of general cir- 
culation in the territory to be affected at 
least two weeks prior to the time the rule 
or regulation becomes effective, except 
in case of an emergency, when the De- 
partment shall give such advance notice 
as it may deem feasible. 

SeEcTION 3. The foregoing authority shall 
not affect any penalty for violation ‘of the 
laws of this state. Any person violating 
any rule or regulation hereby authorized 
shall be punishable by a fine of $25 for 
each offense, or by imprisonment in the 
county jail for a period of twenty-five 
days, or by both such fine and imprison- 
ment, under the same legal procedure as 
prescribed by the Act of ——— for viola- 
tions of the game and fish laws of this 
state. 


TRAPPING DEER IN YOSEMITE 


EER on the floor of the valley in 

Yosemite National Park became so 
numerous that they threatened to destroy 
many species of wild flowers and shrubs 
which park officials are trying to conserve 
for the enjoyment of the public. The park 
authorities, therefore, decided to transport 
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a number of them to the Hetch-Hetchy 
region of the park, which had been almost 
depopulated of deer by the hoof-and-mouth 
disease epidemic of 1924. 

According to information recently re- 
ceived from Mr. C. G. Thomson, the Su- 
perintendent of Yosemite, during the last 
six or eight months of 1930 the Service 
trapped and transferred ninety deer of 
various ages, all of them black-tails, from 
the Yosemite Valley. 

The deer on the floor of the valley are 
accustomed to being fed by tourists and 
local residents, and are very tame. They 
are easily trapped—but then the officials 
have found that they are no longer peace- 
loving animals. They fought for freedom 
and actually fought with each other dur- 
ing the 45-mile ride to their new home. 

Park officials say the transferred deer 
will remain where released, as thirty-five 
head transported to the same locality in 
1929 are still in the region where liberated. 
We are indebted to Mr. Thomson for the 
photograph published herewith. 

The biggest difficulty in transferring 
deer from over-populated areas is to catch 
them. But handling them is nothing like 
handling lambs, and those who try it must 
be prepared for some real surprises. 


BONDS GAIN SUPPORT 


HE proposed bond issue to develop 

in Illinois a big state-wide system of 
lands devoted to conservation, recreation 
and public hunting and fishing has gained 
friends rapidly during the past two years. 
At the general election last November, 
756,000 voters cast their ballots on the 
question of a $14,000,000 bond issue. 

Of this large vote, there was a majority 
of almost 18,000 in favor of it. The prop- 
osition received about 150,000 more votes 
than any of the eight proposals then before 
the Illinois voters, but because of the 
peculiar law governing such matters the 
bond issue failed by almost 117,000. 

In 1928 the vote on a similar $20,000,000 
proposal was defeated by 400,000 votes. 
The Legislature of 1929 reduced the 
amount to $14,000,000 and re-submitted it 
to the voters at the election of 1930. 
Friends of the measure intend to re-intro- 
duce the plan in the present general as- 
sembly in order that it may again be sub- 
mitted to the voters in 1932. 

New York has developed her great pub- 
lic parks program through bond issues, 
and California is now developing a system 
of state parks with funds obtained from 
a bond issue afid by local and private con- 
tributions. The only other state, in addi- 
tion to Illinois, New York and California, 
ever to vote on such a proposal is Penn- 
sylvania. That state voted upon and de- 
feated a $25,000,000 bond issue for state 


the funds. It is hoped that in the new pro- 
posal any additional control measures that 
may be necessary to guarantee the proper 
development of the program and the care- 
ful expenditure of the funds will be pro- 
vided. 

GHOST WARDENS 


LLEGAL hunting and fishing have 

dropped off sharply in a certain Cali- 
fornia district as a result of a happy 
thought on the part of Capt. Walter B. 
Sellmer of the California Fish and Game 
Patrol. Captain Sellmer’s method puts an 
imaginary game warden behind every rock 
and tree in the most tempting of forbidden 
fish and game country, and it has proved 
most successful in breaking down the 
bravado of the gamehogs who “aren't 
afraid of the law.” 

Captain Sellmer adopted his present 
method after he discovered that a game 
warden, to be 100 per cent efficient, would 
have to be in dozens of places in his dis- 
trict at the same time. Since this wasn’t 
possible, he resorted to cleverly worded 
signs which are now posted in such places 
that they seem to jump out at the prospec- 
tive poacher just as he finds a likely- 
looking trout pool or a bit of ideal quail 
cover, 

The signs are intended to shatter the 
poacher’s peace of mind, and they seem to 
be doing this very well. Some of them 
read: “GAME WARDEN SELLMER 
WILL BE HERE TODAY—He might 
be Watching You Right Now.” 

Others say: “Is ¢ same Warden Sellmer 
Watching You Now? 

Or: “This Stream is Patrolled Daily by 
Game Warden Sellmer.” 

Or: “Game Warden Sellmer Has a 
Temporary Camp 180 Yards Ahead.” 

Judging by the decreased amount of 
illegal hunting and fishing in his district, 
Captain Sellmer believes that it pays to 
advertise. 


OKLAHOMA’S BIG IDEA 


HEN Oklahoma starts a game 
farm, it’s a game farm of honest- 
to-goodness dimensions. 

The state decided last summer to try a 
new plan for increasing the supply of bob- 
white quail; so 20,000 acres of choice quail 
cover were obtained under a long-time 
lease for the raising of quail under natural 


conditions. A superintendent has been 
placed in charge of this huge area to carry 
on such needed work as the control of 
predatory animals, the planting of feed 
patches, and the provision of winter food 
and shelter. It is planned to trap about 
2,000 birds on this area next spring and 
remove them to other areas in the state, 
where they will be liberated for restock- 
ing purposes. 

T his experiment, taking a new direction 
in the field of game raising, will be watched 
with great interest by other states, and it 
seems quite likely that the results foreseen 
will justify imitation in other states where 
the problem of keeping the bob-white 
population on the upgrade has not yet been 
completely solved. 


NOVEL GAME INSURANCE 


RECIPE for rabbit pie in 
cook-book started out: 
your rabbit—” 

Nowadays sportsmen are discovering 
that a better recipe begins: “First make 
sure there are rabbits to catch. Then catch 
your rabbit—” 

The same thing goes for quail or any 
other game that is beginning to grow 
scarce in the local covers. And the best 
way to make sure that there are quail or 
rabbits in the covers next year is to pay 
a small premium this year for “game in- 
surance.’ 

A progressive hardware store in Jack- 
son, Tennessee, tried out a new form of 
“quail insurance” this year to guarantee 
their customers an abundant supply of 
game next season. Its success suggests that 
other hardware and sporting-goods stores 
throughout the country should try it out 
during the remaining months of cold 
weather. 

Knowing that the drought last summer 
had made quail food scarce throughout 
the locality, and that adult birds were 
likely to die of starvation and leave no 
breeding stock, this firm distributed to 
each customer a pound of quail food with 
every box of shells purchased. According 
to Howell Buntin, State Game and Fish 
Warden, the sportsmen have been glad to 
cooperate by setting out this quail food on 
their hunting trips, and prospects now 
look good for an adequate carry-over of 
seed stock, with the result that quail 
should be abundant next year. 


the old 
“First catch 











SUBSCRIPTION 


Herewith find my remittance of 


American Game Protective Association, 
2273 Woolworth Building, New York City, 


tion including subscription to “AMERICAN GAME” and “FIELD AND 


COMBINATIONS 


NM. Fs 


$3.00 for membership in the Associa- 





forests, but in that case public leaders, STREAM. Combination Pri 
after seeing the widespread public interest Membership in Am. Game Prot. Assn ombination f'rice 
in the program, definitely promised to ap- Subscription oo keen Gstere 8 saa $3.00 
propriate funds from public coffers as FIELD AND STREAM ae eee eee oe 
rapidly as needed. It, therefore, served 


a most useful purpose and was worth all 
the effort made in behalf of the bond is- 
sue. 

The Illinois proposal was unique in that 
the bonds were to be retired from funds 


If you are already a subscriber to “Field and Stream” and wish to renew 
for one year from the expiration of your subscription please mention that fact. 
Add 50 cents for Canadian postage; $1.00 for foreign postage. 
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LIGHTWEIGHT 
( #P., 


Battery ignition, 


I wo-cylinder, weighs 
only 38 Ibs 
automatic tilt-up, efficient 


silencer. Price, $99.75. 
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SPEEDSTER 


I'wo-cylinder, 7 H.P 


{ ) of the 

4° utility 
Elto battery ignition. 
Price, $165 
SPECIAI 

SPEEDSTER, 


twelve H.P 
$170 


motors ever 
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Price, 


FOLD - LIGHT 
World's lightest, 
most compact 
twin-cylinder out 
lerer tae! Develops 
2*4 H.P 
29 lbs. Equipped with 


Weighs only 


spring-cushtoned 
steering, battery 
ignition Price 
$125 
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SUPER “C”’ . Lm. 
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valve, 


cy linder, 
Rotary 


Iwo 


dis< 


By 


springy Pattsatielstae! steer 
battery ignition. 
Price, $250. Elec 
tric starting, 
$315. 


Ing, 


x Te: 


4 QUAD 
& & A new four 
a popular size. Gearless rot 
disc valve. Price, $275 


SENIOR QUAD, 35 H. |} 


Price, battery ignition, $ 


inder motor 


electric starting model, $ 
BIG QUAD, 40 H.P 
tric starting, $445 


i 


» | 


SENIOR SPEEDSTER 
I'wo-cylinder, 14 H.P. Under 
Price, $185. 
With 12-volt electric starting 
equipment, $235. 


One 


water silencer 


built 


REATER pleasure—finer performance—bigger 
values than ever before — they await you in 
this complete range of advanced outboard motors. 


Here is power to suit the needs of every con- 
conceivable type of boat and service—from 2% 
to 40 horsepower — the smallest, most portable 
motors as well as the swiftest, most powerful — 


with models priced as low as $99.75. 


Here is a velvety ease of handling entirely new 
to outboard motoring — a spring-cushioned steet- 
ing handle that permits no trace of shake or 
vibration to reach the helmsman’s hand. 


s 


BATTERY IGNITION 
OUTBOARD MOTORS 
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SPEEDITWIN 20 H.P. 
Most popular, powerful 
motor at near the price. 
Ball and roller bearings, 
magneto ignition. Price, | 
$190. SPEEDITWIN, 22 
H.P. With 12-volt elec = 


tric starter, price, $265 


SPEEDIFOUR 
r cylinders, 
H.P. With 
gneto ignition, $325. Electric 
ting model, $395. SPORT- 
)UR, 18 H. P., Magneto ig- 
n, $275. BIG FOUR, 40 7? 7 two-cylinder 
P., Electric starting, $445. \ : ey r E\ 


LIGHTWIN 
4 depe ndabk 


vinrude for under 
$100.00. Develops 4H 
P., weighs 38 Ibs. Evin 
ratter’ super 


SPEEDITWIN 25 H. P. 


gearless rotary disc valve, under- 


magneto, 
1utomatic tit-up 


water silencer, spring-cushioned steer 


ing, magneto ignition. Price, $250. 
With 12-volt electric starting $315. 


ee... 


Here are many models equipped with the gearless 
totary disc valve—to drive one is to enjoy a new, 
thrilling revelation in smooth, surging power. ) FASTWIN 
14 H. P 


and roller bea 


Dali 


Here is a new motor that countless thousands - 
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ings, underwater 


have asked for! A really low priced outboard 
motor —sturdy and full powered—light, quiet, 
simple to operate—and costing less than $100. 


Here are new twins—new fours—and a wide choice 
of models with exclusive 12-volt electric starting. 
See them at your dealer’s store, or write for com- 
plete literature. Outboard Motors Corporation, 
5070 North 27th Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
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TIME FOR DUNGAREES 
By Henry Clay Foster 


HE early bird enjoys a varied rep- 
utation according to how you look 
at said feathered prodigy—and 
also, no doubt, according to the 
desirability of the worm diet in the early 
morning hours. Some wag has said that 
the age-old controversy resolves itself in- 
to the question of “Worms or no worms”. 
And this leads into other polemics which 
sooner or later come down to the indivi- 
dual’s own habits, energy and interest in 
what stands for the worm in his case. 
However, among boating folk, the early 
spring days of March bring on the fever. 
Believe it or not, Mr. Outsider, the lure 
of the waterfront in the springtime is a 
salutary symptom for a happy season— 
for the boatman. And in March it comes 
to most of us, although our better halves 
may try to dissuade us on the grounds of 
dangers to our health from the cold, damp 
ground and the various little exposures we 
males of the species consider lightly. 
Now I have no crusader’s zeal in the 
matter of tempting hubby away from his 
fireside, newspaper and slippers on a week- 
-end. That is, I haven't unless friend hus- 
band longs to be so tempted. But if he 
owns a boat and can keep away from it 
when the smell of spring comes into the 
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This department is conducted for sportsmen 
who make use of boats in connection with 
hunting, fishing, camping and other outdoor 
recreation. Discussions are welcomed. Ques- 
tions, other than technical matters such as 
engine troubles, will be answered when ac- 
companied by a stamped addressed envelope. 
We are not prepared, however, to supply 
building plans, blueprints or specifications. 











air, he is afflicted with some dread ail- 
ment which ought to take him to a doctor 
and a dozen specialists at full speed. 

Seriously, there are so many things that 
can be done in these early days of the 
overhauling time, that anyone wishing to 
get going early in the season, or having laid 
out a goodly number of jobs to do, should 
be up and at it with all the vim and vigor 
that the bracing air gives us, before Mr. 
Sol comes farther north and makes us 
think of cruising, swimming, lolling and 
fishing, if we feel a bit aggressive. 

“What can I do to my boat now?” This 
question was put to me once in early March 
when I was warning a boat owner that 
he ought to take off his good duds and 
don the dungarees. He amplified it, too, 
before I could reply. “It’s too cold to 
paint,” he explained, “and there isn’t much 
I have to do but paint and varnish.” 

I went over to his boat and lifted up the 
cover where he had untied it. The boat 
itself, the woodwork, was in a good state 





. 


of repair. But the paint was bad; so bad, 
that no simple coat of paint over it would 
give any satisfactory result. Nothing short 
of taking that paint off before putting on 
any more would give the boat its share of 
beauty from this source. And it was a 
dandy outfit, too—a stock cruiser, of neat 
design. 

Somebody at some time had put poor 
paint on the hull, or else the paint had 
deteriorated from some cause or other. 
And a lot of coats had been put on it, 
too. When I rubbed the ball of my thumb 
on the roughened surface, I found the 
paint powdery and crumbling. Deep little 
pits were everywhere, as bits had dropped 
off, exposing other coats beneath. Yet the 
boat was not an old boat by any means. I 
am certain she had been just incorrectly 
painted for two or three seasons. 


“QNAY, you aren’t going to slap more 
paint onto such a surface as this?” I 
asked him. 

“Well, I don’t know. I might. Or I 
might fill in the pits with white lead first. 
Either way, it’s about all I have to do to 
the boat. .The engine was overhauled last 
spring, and I'll grind the valves in a jiffy 
some day when it gets warm.” 

I went aboard. Inside of the cabin, 
things were in good shape. It was taste- 
fully arranged, and gave one the impres- 
sion of a little white parlor. This, it 


A cross-section of a well-known modern stock runabout 
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here’s a playboat 
for all hands ” 
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F a man has a bit of brine in his blood 

and if salty ways are his ways, he will 
thrill to the Sea Eagle... for here’s a boat 
among boats...one to ride an even keel 
right into the heart of any sailorman. 


The greatest playground in the world, 
the water, an uncrowded two-thirds of the 
earth’s surface, is open for the fun and 
recreation of the inboard motorboat owner. 
All hands can be owners at the Sea Eagle’s 
low price! It’s all quality but sells like a 
moderately-priced automobile. 


tion methods...it’s metal; safe, modern, 
indestructible...of air-chamber, lifeboat- 
construction throughout. A 40 h.p. Ly- 
coming engine powers it for 30 miles per 
hour ...quiet as a spinning top...15%4 feet 
long, it seats five in comfort ... automobile 

A world-famous designer styled the Sea type control makes it a keen boat to 
Eagle... Mullins makes it by mass produc- handle, smoothly responsive in any sea. 
300 


MULLINS MANUFACTURING CORPORATION...BOAT DIVISION...SALEM, OHIO 








SEA EAGLE FEATURES—Galvanized 19-gauge Armco Ingot Iron Hull .. Lifeboat Con- Some attractive dealer ter- 

struction with Air Chambers. .Lycoming 40 h.p. Motor ..30 Miles Per Hour .. Quiet ritory remains ~ Hr 

in Operation .. 15% feet long.. Seats five; three forward, two aft .. Automobile Type Earliest inquiries will re- 

Starting and Steering .. Unsinkable .. Puncture Proof .. Safe .. Seaworthy .. Dry. ceive first consideration. 
bow 


The coupon is designed to bring more and interesting details. Use it! 
MULLINS MANUFACTURING CORPORATION, 


BOAT DIVISION .... 80 Mill Street .... SALEM, OHIO. 
Please send complete, the story of the new inboard, 

The Sea Eagle. 
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seemed to me, was the wife’s end of it, 
The engine and outside appearance was 
not her affair. 

“May I look at your motor compart- 
ment?” I had an idea. It already has oc- 
curred to you, no doubt. Yes, it looked 
just as you would expect. It was a mess. 
The accumulated grease and oil of at least 
two or three seasons clung to the plank- 
ing and frames. The motor had not been 
greased for protection against the winter 
dampness and was rusty and dirty. There 
were oily spots around some of the spark 


the planking in many places, due to the 
curves of the bilge and the flare, for jp. 
stance. If there is a sharp corner at each 
end of the blade, you will make long, dee 
cuts or indentations in the surface of the 
planking. You may not notice it until you 
put on the first coat of paint. And then— 
Wow! What a jolt you will get then! 
Like most things about boat work a 
little intelligent preparation eliminates 
such a danger entirely. Merely grind those 
two sharp corners into easy curves, even 
though you sacrifice some of the blade 
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Unfold Your Boat 
and Shove Off 


Here is a strong, rugged, extremely 
light boat that you ean carry in your 
ear, on your running board, or on your 
shoulder. Yet in five to eight minutes 
you can unfold it and shove off! So 
fool-proof that thousands have seen ten 
to twenty years of hard service. Won't 
snag, tear, or leak. In government use 
here and abroad. Andrée took an Acme 
on his Polar Expedition of 1897. Many 
models. Great with outboard motors. 
Unconditional guarantee. Mail coupon 
TODAY for literature and new low 
prices, 
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The outboard runabout has come to stay 


ACME BOAT CO. 





31 Second St. 


Miamisburg, Ohio 
MAIL COUPON 





The Acme Boat Company. 
31 Second St., Miamisburg, Ohio. 


gation, full details of your Acme Folding Boats and 
Canoes. 


By return mail, please send me, without any obli- 











plugs, showing that he had run the en- 
gine with loose plugs. I tried a couple 
and found them so. 

And this fellow had only a little work 
to do! He had a nice boat, but since he 
had owned it, he had done almost nothing 
to it in the way of upkeep. The grease 


length in so doing. And it isn’t wise to 
give much of an edge to these curves, 
although do not leave them rough. 
When the hull is naked of paint, you 
may be inclined to think it is remarkably 
smooth. It is mottled in appearance, and 
you cannot see a single defect unless you 


Name from the engine compartment, luckily, examine the surface closely. Running one’s 
had not gotten into the forward bilge hand over it, also may give you a mis- 
NGAEORS osesoseso...---sosereernnneeesnnnncnsennnne ne under the cabin floor-boards, but that was taken idea of its condition. 
ceeeee ‘ 
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“BOAT-BOOK” 
Tells all about the 1931 
FREE sisnsex 5 
the sensation of the 


y 

tion 
season, the VIKING — 16-ft. inboard 
complete with motor. Speed over 25 
miles per hour. Wide choice of beauti- 
ful models for outboards — ru ts, 
speedy s models, fishing and family 
ew facilities bring you better 

ts at unrivaled low prices, 


Write for it- NOW! 
Regardless of what type of boat 
Py ee 


finditin the BOYD- 
ARTI it-Book.’’ Send for 


dent PREEI Write for i TODAY | 
BOYD-MARTIN BOAT CO. 
312 Cass Avenue, Bay City, Mich. 
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JEWEL $85.00 
A Fast Step Plane 10/6” Long: 48” 
A oats 


Beam, 
B, or C motor. Also Sail s, Motor 





Skiffs, Row Boats, etc., at reasonable prices. 
Write for Circulars 


only because it couldn’t. 

“You haven’t got the energy of a pole- 
sitter!” That was my ultimatum. I think 
it made him a little huffy. Anyhow, I got 
that fellow to work that very day by 
showing him my engine compartment and 
making a few apt remarks about things in 
general and in particular. 

3eginning with “only a little painting”, 
he found he had a lot of work to do to 
bring his boat up to a respectable state, 
according to the standards of his fellows 
in the same yard. I showed him other 
boats inside and out and he actually got 
ashamed of his own. 

In the cool spring days he worked on 
the old paint. We found that paint re- 
mover was remarkably effective on the 
crumbling paint and he did a good job 
with it. If the last coats of paint had been 
in better condition, he would have had to 
use a blow torch on it. I took his scrapers 
and ground down the corners on a stone 
so he wouldn’t gouge holes into the wood 
at every turn of his wrist. This is impor- 
tant, in case you haven't done such a job 
before. 

One of the most frequent causes of un- 
even and unsightly hull sides, on good 
boats only a few seasons in use, is due to 
this oversight by the man who scrapes 
them down. And once the holes are gouged 
into a hull, they add substantially to the 
spring overhauling job or detract equally 
from the appearance of the boat, if neg- 
lected. 

The straight edge of the scraper does 


Medford, Mass. | not conform exactly with the surface of 


A stiff wire brush, vigorously applied 
over the entire surface, will remove many 
paint particles and make some rough places 
fairly smooth. Then use coarse sandpaper, 
lots of it, if need be. Buy your sandpaper 
by the dozen sheets, and be prepared to 
put some “elbow grease” behind it, if you 
want your boat to look her best later on. 


BLOCK of wood with a slightly 
curved surface over which you lay 
your sandpaper is desirable, for much the 
same reason as the rounded edges of your 
scraper. The boat hull is often rounded, 
sometimes concave, as in the flare, and the 
edges of a flat block bearing upon coarse 
sandpaper, rubbed on such a place, will 
tend to gouge the wood in the lines of its 
movement. The slightly curved block eli- 
minates this and insures a smoother result. 
When you have worked with heavy 
sandpaper until you feel your interest im 
all boats waning, and you have been all 
over the hull good and plenty, that’s the 
time to stop. A few epithets usually re 
lieve one’s feeling at such a time, plus a 
good cup of coffee—and a little bragging 
to some other boatman will help. If you 
can find a stranger who wants a boat an 
has never yet owned one, so much the 
better. He will listen much more politely, 
especially if you feel like delivering a long 
lecture on your boat’s special qualities. 
Then get back to the job, with the satis- 
fied feeling that you have enlightened 
somebody on something. This time use 
medium sandpaper and lots of it, t00. 
Another lecture—and this time secure 
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A finer, more luxurious type 
of economical transportation 





The Chevrolet Sport Coupe with rumble seat 


In the bigger and better Chevrolet Six, you enjoy 
very economical transportation without sacri- 
ficing any of the pride and prestige that come 
from fine car ownership. Low operating cost, 
low maintenance cost, and a purchase price even 
lower than ever . . . all these economies are avail- 
able in a car of richness and refinement—a six 
that anyone can be proud to own. In every curve 
and sweep of Chevrolet’s new Fisher bodies, you 
will recognize the quality and style that charac- 
terize truly fine coachwork. A longer wheelbase 
emphasizes this smart appearance, and makes 
possible much roomier, more comfortable bodies. 
Luxury is the keynote of the interiors, down to 
the smallest detail. And luxury is the keynote 
of Chevrolet performance, too—so quiet, easy and 
restful is its smooth six-cylinder power. Only by 
seeing—and driving—this new Chevrolet Six can 
you appreciate the quality and comfort that may 


now be enjoyed—on an unusually economical basis! 


Chevrolet prices range from $475 to $650, f. o. b. Flint, Michigan. Special equipment extra 
CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN. Division of General Motors Corporation 


NEW CHEVROLET SIX 


It°s wise to choose a Six 
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. The Elco 1931 24-footer has an enclosed cockpit 5. A new Hubert Johnson 33-foot, 30-mile lapstrake sea-skiff 
2. The new 1931 Richardson Cruisabout has two cockpits, sedan commuter 
cabin and a Vee drive . Whoa! She can’t stop an outboard nag that way! 


3. Note the cl ; is 2244. kercraft 5 i , 
‘ ‘ih andl pire ha As 25 h 2 i ee tt . The Dodge 25-foot runabout steps at 34 miles an hour with 
wi -p-h. ) *P- open throttle 


4. A Tregoning 25-footer with full headroom, over-night ac- 
commodations and 16-mile speed . This all-white 30-foot A.C.F. cruiser goes 16 m.p.h. 
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another listener—and back to the sand- 
papering, albeit with considerable groan- 
ing and self-pity, sub voce. Use fine 
sandpaper this time. 

It will take a day or two of sandpaper 
operation, with time out for indulging the 
gregarious instincts which are well de- 
yeloped in all boating folk. Incidentally, 
it rests the arm muscles and restores the 
disposition, both of which should be kept 
jn fairly good repair during the overhaul- 
ing period. 

When you think—mind you, I say think 
—you have a perfectly smooth hull, don’t 








The Lipton Outboard Trophy and its 
winner, H. G. Ferguson, California ace 


get happy and do any bragging about it 
then. It is entirely too soon. Spare your- 
self the jolt that may come later. Wipe 
down the hull with cloths wet in turpen- 
tine or gasoline to remove the last vestiges 








GAR WOOD 


PRESENTS THE FASTEST STOCK RUNABOUT AFLOAT 


Gar Wood designed the Model *‘28-55”’ runa- 
bout, which easily attains 55 miles per hour, 
especially for those who demand the utmost 
speed. The power plant is the famous Gar 
Wood 12-cylinder 425-horsepower engine, 
similar to that used by Commodore Gar Wood 
in many of his racing triumphs. 


The complete line of Gar Wood runabouts in- 
cludes sizes ranging from 22 to 33 feet and 
speeds from 30 to 55 miles per hour. In addi- 


of paint remover which hide here and there THE GREATEST NAME tion Gar Wood now offers a new commuting 


in ambush to ruin the new paint. Then 


apply a thin coat of marine flat paint and | IN MOTOR BOATING cruiser—40 feet in length and powered to attain 


let it dry the regulation twenty-four hours 
or more. If the hull is reasonably consis- 
tent in color before the paint is applied, one 
coat will show up fairly well whatever 
rough places remain on the freeboard. 
If not, put on a second thin coat and when 
this is dry it should give a good color. And 
then the tiny places which you fondly 


a speed of 40 miles per hour. 


Write for the latest Gar Wood catalog, which 
illustrates and describes all models. 





Gar Woop, INCORPORATED, MARYSVILLE, MICHIGAN 





dreamed were non-existent or removed 





by your steadfast devotion during that 
sandpapering job, shine forth malignantly. 


UT, cheer up! Few of these require 


“BABY” 24' 6" RICHARDSON—A CRUISER 


ESPECIALLY FOR SPORTSMEN’S USE AT A PRICE YOU CAN AFFORD! 


In addition to the fleet of four 30 foot. cabin Cruisabouts, 





much more sandpapering. Usually 
they are such as must be filled up with white 
lead and whiting, mixed to a sticky consis- 
tency and kneaded until entirely smooth in 
texture. With a putty knife, especially one 
of good temper and which bends easily, 
you can soon get the knack of filling a hole 
or crack with a single movement of the 
wrist, leaving the surface smooth save, 
perhaps, on the edge. Do not make the 
mistake of trying to get this absolutely 
smooth. If you do, you will undo some of 
your work, have to do it over, and are 
wasting time to boot. When the filler has 
dried out thoroughly, about a week later, 
you can make these places smooth with 


very fine sandpaper, lightly applied. 
Below the waterline the copper paint of BASS SS SSS 


several years tends to get flaky and 





Richardson now offers a 24’ 6” x 8’ x 2° cruiser for $2400—a 
price which places comfort and convenience within the reach 
of every sportsman. 

Beautifully designed, staunchly built, powered for 15 
economical miles an hour, the ‘‘Baby’’ 24’ 6” Richardson is 
eauipped with toilet room, berths for four and a complete 
galley. The unusually large cockpit and deck space make 
fishing a pleasure for eight or ten people. 

See this ‘“‘Baby’’ Richardson at the dealers listed below 
or write today for booklet “‘A-31’" illustrating and describing 
this finest of low priced, small cruisers. 


RICHARDSON BOAT COMPANY, INC 


303 Sweeney Street North Tonawanda, N. Y. 
Bruns-Kimball & Co. Waiter H. Moreton Corp. . D. Homan 

Sth Ave. & 15th St. 1043 Commonwealth Ave. 78 Riverside Ave. 

New York City Boston, Mass. Amityville, L. L., N. Y. 


Our dealer franchise may be open for your territory. Write or 
wire today for facts on this money making opportunity. 


Richardson Cruisaqhouts 








powdery, and this should be taken off as 
best you can. I have used paint remover 
effectively, although it is bad stuff if you 
get it on your skin and worse still in the 
eyes. Of course the same smoothness which | 
one desires on the freeboard is not neces- 








Folding Puncture-Proof Canvas Boats 
Light, easy to handle; no leaks or repairs; check as baggage, carry 
by hand or auto; safe for family; all sizes; non-sinkable, stronger than 
wood; used by U. 8S. and Foreign Governments. Awarded First Prize at 
Chicago and St. Louis World's Fairs. Fitted for Outboard Motor. Catalogue. 

alamazoo Canvas Boat Co., 69! Harrison St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 








KENNEBEC 


AUTO-CRAFT 


THE GREATEST ADVANCE 
IN YEARS IN THE MOTOR 
BOAT FIELD 


An Inboard with 
Outboard Motor 


Price with Motor 


$300 to $600 


f.o.b. Waterville 








The most popular type of 
motor boat ever offered. 
Has speed, quietness, 
steadiness, balance. Prac- 
tically impossible to tip it over. Constructed 
with special patented motor case which holds 
motor but permits full tilting as in outboards. 
Motor cannot be lost overboard. Case keeps 
boat dry and clean. Special attachment in- 
creases steering efficiency. See Section View. 
Note the clean, trim appearance, position in 
stern, propeller beneath boat—always in solid 
water preventing loss of power. Great craft 
for salt or fresh water use and wherever out- 
boards can be used. ° 


Sectional view 
of motor and 
case installed. 


Fully described and illustrated 
in our 193% Catalog. Send for copp 
now. Also shows outboards, canoes, etc. 


THE XENNEBEC 
CANOE CO., 


Dept. 8, Waterville, Maine 











FOR 35 YEARS 
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Special square stern 14 to 16 feet. 
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“Flintlock,” the perfect 16 to 18-foot canoe. 





Smooth built outboards—lead the fleet. 


DUCK BOATS FLAT BOATS 
SPEED BOATS 


Boats built to be sold and stay sold. 
Write for Folder S 
SHELL LAKE BOAT CO., INC. 


Shell Lake Wisconsin 














Airrow Motor Boats 





Built for Outboard Motors. Designed for safety 
and speed. Priced $38. to $80. Write for free catalog. 


AIR-FED MFG.CO. 4638. 7th St. Quincy, i. 














GREEN BAY HUNTING BOAT 


Standard of its class—Built only by Kidney—used by 
more than 10,000 leading sportsmen. Catalog Free. 
o & Sons, Inc., Dept. C, West De Pere, Wisconsin 
FE Lengerke & Antoine, 33 South Wabash Ave. 
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sary on the underbody, although a smooth 
surface there adds a bit to the ease with 
which she slides through the water. How- 


| ever, on the average boat, it doesn’t pay 


to spend much time on mere paint rough- 
nesses there. 

If your mahogany or other natural 
woodwork has a nice consistent color, I 
wouldn’t advise anyone to attack it with 
varnish (or paint) remover, unless the 
varnish is in a sad state of deterioration. 
A light job with fine sandpaper and a fresh 
coat of spar varnish will usually fix things. 
The trouble about scraping down mahog- 
any which has been stained is that the 
scraper removes much of the stain, as well 
as the old varnish, and this usually begets 
more work in order to restore the neat 
appearance. The tendency of late years, 
however, is to leave mahogany and other 
woods natural, eliminating stain, which is 
subject to fading in the sun, and then to 
varnish right over the smooth surface of 
the wood itself. This is good practice, made 
popular by the troubles which stain causes 
in preparation and maintenance. 

The under coats of the hull or freeboard 
are usually put on in flat marine paint. 
About three thin—not too thin—coats usu- 
ally are sufficient preparation for the final 
coat of gloss or enamel marine paint. When 
you have had to sandpaper rough places 
shown up by the first coats, touch these 
up to get a fairly consistent color sheen 
so that these dark places won’t show 
through the enamel coat, making another 
coat necessary. 

Some boatmen stick to flat paint for 
the final coat on their hulls above the 
water line, and put up arguments for it 
which sound fine. It is easy to touch up 
if there are any slight damages to the 
paint from rough floats or the bangs 
which come from the mooring buoy. It 
requires no preparation for a new coat of 
paint, save cleaning, because it has no 
glossy surface like enamel. 

I have tried both, and personally I like 
the gloss finish. Dirt and oil from com- 


the more these are brought out, the longer, 
lower, and more rakish she will appear 
to the eye. This can frequently be achieved 
by painting the rub strake, if you have one, 
a different color from that on the sides of 
the hull. Color combinations, howeyer 
require some careful consideration to make 
sure you will get a good ensemble effect, 

The tendency of recent years to give 
pleasure boats various bright colors js 
certainly in line with the fashion in other 
things, this being an age of cheerful color- 
ings, from lavender bathtubs to colored 
tile around the tops of skyscrapers. An 
old boat, provided it has a neat outline, 
can be dressed up almost unbelievably 
with a bright color combination and a bit 
of careful painting. 


HE is a daring color scheme used 
on an old runabout of rakish lines, and 
the effect was such as to call forth excla- 
mations of approval from many persons 
everywhere that she appeared. The hull 
was of cedar, and had been black, unre- 
lieved by any line. The first innovation was 
to give her a silver (aluminum painted) 
molding at the sheer. The steering wheel 
and shaft were also treated in the same 
manner. The remainder was black gloss, 
save for the bow plate and two clam-shell 
ventilators on the sleek black deck. Several 
thin coats of spar varnish kept both the 
black paint and the aluminum trimming 
fairly safe from the ravages of the 
weather. 

The following year the owner of this 
craft put on new molding at the sheer and 
this, being mahogany, was left the color 
of the natural wood. A white boot-top, 
two inches in width at the water line, was 
added and the steering gear and deck fit- 
tings were made black. This didn’t look so 
well; so the owner, who loved to play with 
his colors, rubbed down the black paint, 
which wasn’t thick, and put on the sides 
two coats of dark, rich red! He kept the 
boot-top white, left the deck black, and 
with the green copper below the water line, 





Is a canvas folding boat steady, I ask you? 


mercial vessels, encountered in the waters 
about every great city, stick to the smooth 
enamel surface less tenaciously and can 
be removed more readily than from flat 
paint, which has a “linen finish,” so to 
speak. And little preparation is required 
for adding the next coat. ‘The cleaning 
job is easier and one light rubbing with 
medium sandpaper is usually sufficient to 
make the new paint stick. 

In painting your boat for the new season, 
see if you can accentuate the longitudinal 
lines on her sides a bit. You will find that 


he had a variety of colors which looked 
gay, to say the least. 

Believe it or not, it was pleasing to the 
eye. On a bigger boat, one which has 
dignity of size, this combination would 
have been terrible. On a trim, fast and 
easily maneuvered runabout with low 
freeboard and long, rakish lines, remem- 
ber, it was really a pleasing combination. 
It made her a well-known and easily rec- 
ognized boat in waters full of faster and 
more costly runabouts, cruisers and express 
cruisers of conventional color schemes. 
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There is, however, a penalty to such de- 
partures. They must be kept neat and 
clean. To let a white or red boot-top get 
dirty from floating grease or other muck 
which frequently pollutes the waters about 
a big city, makes such a boat look more 
neglected and frowsy than one of more 
standardized appearance. The white boot- 
top cannot be recommended for any waters 
except those of clean lakes, of course. And 
color schemes which require one to use fine 
automobile enamels, instead of the marine 
gloss-paints available, which are usually 
to be had only in white and black, should 
also be confined to fresh waters, as salt 
soon eats through coatings of spar varnish, 
and it is expensive to haul her out often 
for a fresh coat. 

But in your spring painting, unless you 
have done some careful thinking, stick to 
white or black gloss. In waters where 
commercial traffic is heavy, black gloss is 
to be preferred. This color, however, 
makes the boat look smaller, so be pre- 
pared for this effect. And in changing 
from black to white or back again, take 
off the former color down to the wood, so 
that every scratch will not have the old 
color showing through. 

In all waters save the cleanest lakes and 
inland streams, it is well to have the water- 
line as high above the actual water-mark 
as the eye will allow, if the hull is white. 
This keeps the soiled strip on the darker 
underbody paint and preserves the appear- 
ance with less scrubbing. But water-lines 
come among the last of the painting opera- 
tions, and the underbody copper paint 
should be put on last, just as she goes 
overboard. But she isn’t going overboard, 
at least in northern waters, for a couple 
of months yet. 


THE NEW “INTERNATIONALS” 


HE new 335-cubic-inch hydroplane 

class, created this season by agree- 
ment of foreign and national authorities, 
is expected to develop international con- 
tests in future years that will add much 
to the sport of motor-boat racing. 

As matters now stand, the British In- 
ternational Trophy given long ago by Ed- 
ward Harmsworth, Lord Northcliffe, as 
a world prize for unlimited horsepower, 
is about the only race which continues 
to draw international competition to our 
shores, Efforts to promote interest here 
in the Duke of York Trophy proved un- 
successful because of the clause in the 
deed of gift which specified that the win- 
ner must go back to the Thames to 
defend his prize each year, instead of let- 
ting the challengers come to his home 
race course and there try to lift it. 

International competitions in outboard 

classes have proved up to now impractica- 
ble, because foreign outboard motors are 
of bigger bore than those made here and 
it is extremely difficult to arrange an 
equitable contest. 
_ The 335-cubic*inch hydroplanes, already 
called the “internationals”, are a new syn- 
thetic racing class of which much is ex- 
pected in the way of excitement in com- 
petition and development of motor boat- 
ing. The power plants are limited to 335 
cubic inches of piston displacement; hence 
the name. The hulls are of hydroplane de- 
sign and are limited in length to 20 feet 
as a minimum. 

According to several manufacturers of 
stock motors of this size, the power plants 
of the early units of this class will produce 
about 135 horsepower, although later ex- 
Perimentation may develop considerably 
more from them. Well designed step boats, 
a bit over 20 feet long, ought to make 
close to 50 miles an hour, and even more 
than that when development of the class 
has progressed another season or two. 


“Here are the Motors 


with Eve ry Good 
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-+++ Also Lowest Prices / 















LL the fine features of highest-priced motors! 

These are what you get in NEPTUNES. 
The NEPTUNE Master and NEPTUNE Im- 
proved Twin have ball bearings throughout... 
Detachable cylinder head . . . Hinged tiller handle 
with motorcycle grip control (adaptable for remote 
control) . . . Positive pump cooling at all speeds 
- . - Under-water exhaust . . . Precision construc- 
tion... Light weight . . . Snappy appearance, plus 
many other big advantages that assure easy start- 
ing, smooth operation and dependable, long life. 
Yet the prices are lower than ever offered 
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anywhere for such motors! 


See the NEPTUNES at your dealer’s. 
Or mail coupon at right. Today! 


NEPTUNE Twin—(Class A) 3 H.P. at 2900 
r.p.m. Positive pump cooling at all speeds. 
We OP ns ontbscaddeocanesssdeundaate 


NEPTUNE Improved Twin—(ClassA) 4% H. P. $1 1 9 


at 3200 r.p.m. Weight, 52 Ibs................ 


NEPTUNE Master—16 H. P. at 4000 r.p.m. Ex- $1 77 


tra large muffler. Cut-out. Weight, 95 Ibs... .. 
(@rices slightly higher west of Rockies) 


THE MUNCIE GEAR CO., Muncie, Ind. 


Quality Manufacturers Since 1907 















One Dealer’s Order— 


SEA SLED Products can increase 
YOUR PROFITS, also. 


SEA SLEDS are standard—THEY 
ARE NEVER OUT OF DATE. 


The new models open up NEW 
FIELDS of Profitable Business. 


The new low prices make any passer- 


by want to BUY, EVEN NOW. 


Our list of dealers is increasing at a 
great rate, but when we look at a map 
it seems as though WE HADN’T 
SCRATCHED THE SURFACE YET. 


New live dealers will have AN OP- 
PORTUNITY if they will write 


THE SEA SLED 
CORPORATION 


Sole Licensee under Hickman U. S. Patents 


SEA SLED 


TRADE-MARK REG. U,. GS. PAT. OFFICE 
Plants: West Mystic and Groton, Conn. 
Office: West Mystic, Conn. 








Pullman Cruiser 


*1650 


You can sleep, eat, live in comfort on the new 
Dunphy “Pullman.” It’s a regular Pullman on 
the water, right down to its dishes and cooking 
utensils. The price, believe it or not, is only 
$1650. We provide 2 burner cook stove, dishes, 
fenders, anchor, mooring lines and every- 
thing. If you know how coffee on the stove 
appeals to one’s appetite, on a bright morn- 
ing on the water, send now for Pullman details. 


Complete 18-ft. Inboard $1195 


““Sand-Dab”’ with 12 in. draft. Goes where 
other boats can’t go. Propeller protected 
from bars, logs. Double-bottom. Economi- 
cal, seaworthy. First time in history—an 18ft. 
inboard, $1195. Write today, Dep't MFS, 
Dunphy, Eau Claire, Wisconsin. 














y 747 THE SMART ECONOMY 
Or Buyine QUALITY 7 7 7 


HERE never will be a satisfactory sub- 
stitute for experienced and _ skilled 
handwork in the fabrication of dependable 
boats. That is why it pays to buy a 
Hackercraft built of genuine Honduras 


mahogany with the very finest hand labor 
in it. Hackercraft are not production boats 
built for years 


they are of stout per- 


formance. 





28 foot 11 


The 26 and passenger Hackercraft 
are the fastest stock boats built in America 
Speeds up to 44 m.p.h. Priced from $4475 to 





The 35 and 38 foot Hackercraft commuters range 
in speed from 32 to 42 m.p.h. Priced up to 
$17,000. 


afloat 
accommodates 
$2495. 

Write for the Catalog 
HACKER BOAT COMPANY 


The handsomest small boat for its size 


is the new 22% foot Hackercraft 
8 with speeds of 30 m.p.h. 


551 River Drive Mt. Clemens, Mich. 


HACKERCRAFTI 


AMERICA’S FASTEST SPEED BOATS 




















On Merit Only is Built 
The Reputation of 
Wheeler “PLAYMATES” 


In the 1931 Line of Wheeler ‘‘Playmates’’ 
twenty-one models, from the 22-fo 
Sedan to the 62-foot Yacht—is a boat for 
every possible purpose. Each model is 
designed in accordance with the most mod- 
ern standards, yet each model retains those 
ages-old construction features which guar- 
antee its seaworthiness. 
Write for fully 
Catalog ‘“‘F’’, describing in 
detail each ‘‘Playmate’’ model. 


WHEELER SHIPYARD 
Foot Harway Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Phone: MAyflower 9-7600 


illustrated 











SKOWHEGAN 


BOATS — CANOES 





1931 ATTA-BOY 


THE NEW 
One of the new Skowhegan models 


Fast or slow, in rough water or smooth, the 
Atta-Boy answers every outboard requirement. 
Mahogany built by Maine craftsmen—16 feet 
long, 21 inches deep, 52 inches wide. 


Write for Free Catalog 


SKOWHEGAN BOAT & CANOE CO. 
15 Hathaway Street kowhegan, Maine 
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The purposes behind the formation of 
the class were many, but the main one 
was to create a special inboard racing 
class which would make plenty of speed 
and yet not cost as much as the expensive 
Gold Cup challenge boats. These set back 
their owners about $25,000 to design, build 
and race during a single season—in about 
two contests. 

Super-chargers are not allowed on the 
motors and the motors must be stock mo- 
tors in all important respects. They must 
all use the same kind of fuel which will 
be issued to them by the local race com- 
mittee, and no “dope” will be allowed to 
pep up this standard fuel, which is com- 
mercial gasoline with 5 c.c. of ethyl per 
gallon. In this manner is the contestant 
thwarted who may try to change the com- 
pression of his motor to increase its ef- 
ficiency. 

The first time a boat of this class ap- 
peared at a major race meet was at Red 
Bank, N. J., during the Gold Cup Re- 
gatta this past season. The boat was 
Phantom, owned by H. Lutcher Brown 
of Houston, Texas. Since she had no 
rivals, Sparrow IV’, an unlimited 151 hy- 
droplane, driven by Elmer Johnson of 
Bennington, Vermont, paced her around 
the course. Her average speed for the 15 
miles was 45.894 miles an hour, and her 
appearance and performance fascinated 
everybody. 

This boat met Miss Britain I, owned 
and driven by Hubert Scott-Paine of 
England at the Detroit Regatta, the first 
of the British “International Class Hydro- 
planes”. The British boat won on points, 
although not as fast as Phantom, in 
much the same way as Segrave defeated 
Gar Wood in a match race in Florida two 
winters ago. In the first heat Phantom, 
leading, was capsized by the wash of a 
big, fast runabout whose driver was 


Overnight accommodations for four 


violating orders by speeding nearby while 
the race was on. Scott-Paine, a sports- 
man of the highest type, refused to go 
on, but abandoned the race to go to the 
aid of Phantom’s pilot, and the rules pre- 
scribed that the committee declare it 
“no heat”. 

Overnight a new motor was installed 
in Phantom, but she was not ready to 
go over the course at 8:00 A.M. next day, 
and Miss Britain I went around alone, 
scoring 400 points as winner, while 
Phantom received no points. In the next 
two heats, although Phantom’s motor was 
new and tight, no time being available 
for “running it in”, Phantom decisively 
defeated Miss Britain I which, however, 
also scored 361 points for second place. 





So, in the final calculation, Miss Britain J 
won, inasmuch as Phantom had received 
no points for the first heat. 

We can expect to see many of these 
tiny, fast racing runabouts in action next 
season at all the major regattas and they 
will probably reach mile-a-minute speed 
with a few years’ development. 


UNCLE SAM STRIKES BOTTOM 
By Timothy Perkins 


N bodies of water the size of Long 

Island Sound, there still remain many 
uncharted rocks and shoals on the bottom, 
and it takes the government a long time 
to perfect its charts of such waters. In 
fact, additions are constantly being made 
to practically all charts because changes 
occur in the due processes of Mother 
Nature’s actions. 

During most of last season, two motor 
boats—60-footers—with five officers and 
fifteen men of the U. S. Coast and Geo- 
detic Survey, were engaged in “wire- 
dragging” the whole Sound. This work 
will be resumed as soon as the 1931 season 
approaches and it may even run through 
the season of 1932. It is a long job, but an 
intensely practical one. 

The two motor boats, the Marindin and 
the Ogden, are aided by a small tender in 
the wire-dragging work and for the hydro- 
graphic examinations. The area to be so 
covered extends from Throg’s Neck near 
New York City to the Race, a tide rip 
off Great Gull Island at the end of Long 
Island. 

Merely a part of our coast requires such 
operations—on the Atlantic side only from 
New York northward. Along the flat, 
sandy shores, such as from New Jersey 
southward to Florida, soundings properly 
placed give a true picture of the ocean 
bottom. But in regions such as the rocky 





on this 42-mile sedan-cabin runabout 


shores of New England and the coral 
areas of Florida, where isolated rocks and 
coral heads are frequently encountered, 
soundings alone will not reveal with cer- 
tainty all the hidden dangers to navigation 
in the pathways of ships and smaller cratt. 

The wire-drag developed by the Coast 
and Geodetic Survey for such exammna- 
tions of broad areas of bottom comprises 
a long, strong wire up to 15,000 feet in 
length, suspended at a specified depth 
between two motor boats proceeding on 
parallel courses. A system of buoys and 
floats at regular intervals along the length 
of the wire shows the position of the ob- 
struction when encountered. The wire 
catches on a hidden rock, and one or more 
of the floats or buoys along its length are 
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pulled under. Watchers, whose duty it is 
to note such occurrences, give warning and 
the motor tender proceeds with men to 
the spot, which is thoroughly examined 
by soundings and all required data gath- 
ered to make the necessary changes in the 
charts. . 

If no obstructions are encountered by 
the wire, which is pulled along taut at 
the depth desired, it is known that to that 
depth the area is free from dangers. As 
many as 15 shoal spots have been located 
and investigated in a single day of such 
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work and areas up to 65 square miles are 
charted in a day with such equipment. 

In this way many important areas along 
the New England Coast have been ex- 
amined by the wire-drag method, which is 
a recent development of older sweeps and 
drags which have been used for centuries 
to locate hidden objects. The completed 
work in the New England locality includes 
most of Buzzard’s Bay, the entrance to 
Narragansett Bay, most of Block Island 
Sound, and certain areas about the eastern 
end of Long Island Sound, as well as those 
around Throg’s Neck. 

Long Island Sound is a region of bould- 
ers and the present dragging is principally 
to discover obstructions of this character. 
The work there is also being directed 
toward investigation of all charted shoals, 
to determine whether the depths recorded 
remain the same. After extensive wire- 
dragging operations have been completed 
in a region, the areas dragged are indicated 
on new charts by a green tint, and an ac- 
companying note is added to the charts 
assuring the navigator that no uncharted 
obstructions of natural origin will be en- 
countered there. 

The work in Long Island Sound is un- 
der the command of Lieutenant B. H. 
Rigg, who has seen service in the Philip- 
pines and with the Byrd-McMillan Ex- 
pedition into the Arctic as a_ special 
observer of tides and magnetic forces. 


THE REASONS WHY 


S has been frequently stated in these 

A columns, we do not furnish blue- 
prints or plans and specifications for home 
building of boats of any kind or descrip- 
tion, There are definite reasons for this 
policy which we must adhere to firmly. 

In the first place, we are certain that 
the day of the home-built boat is past and 
gone in the large majority of cases. The 
average boating enthusiast is far better 
off doing other work, if necessary, through 
the same length of time it would take him 
to “build his own”, in order to earn the 


money to buy a stock boat of the kind he 
desires. If he is really mechanically in- 
clined, or has the experience or patience 
to undertake building a boat from knock- 
down parts, that is a different matter 
entirely. We have seen some fine boats 
built from such parts by amateurs. 

But as to plans and blue-prints—it takes 
more experience with boats than the aver- 
age newcomer to the game has to use them 
effectively. Here is what a leading manu- 
facturer of knock-down parts wrote us 
recently concerning the sale of blue- 
prints and plans only: 

“Too many people are not sufficiently 
familiar with boats and their construc- 
tion, and every day are biting on classi- 
fied advertisements to send a small sum 
for a set of blue-prints so they can build 
themselves a boat. We dare say that not 
one out of five hundred ever lays out a 
boat from these blue-prints, as it is next 
to impossible for an average person to 
understand the meaning of the various 
lines and terms used in boat building, and 
to lay the boat out full-size on paper be- 
fore going ahead slaughtering their lum- 
ber in an effort to construct a boat. We 
never did recommend or furnish an ama- 
teur with blue-prints to build a boat; 
however, we have for over thirty years 
furnished full-size paper patterns for ev- 
ery part of the boat with great success. 
It is hard enough for an amateur to cut 
all the various parts from these full-size 
patterns, let alone trying with blue-prints. 

“Effective January Ist, 1931, we are 
discontinuing furnishing patterns of any 
nature whatever, continuing the knock- 
down materials only, as we find that only 
in very few localities suitable lumber is 
available and a lot of substitutions of ma- 
terials are made and the results are in 
most cases an unsatisfactory, short-lived 
boat.” 


THE 1931 OUTBOARD MOTORS 


HE new models of outboard motors 
for the season now fast approaching 
are the subject of much curiosity among 
followers of this branch of the boating 
sport, especially among the racing en- 
thusiasts. Each year has seen changes 
made, improvements introduced, tendencies 
of past seasons either developed or aban- 
doned, and all of it is intensely interesting 
to those who follow with understanding 
the growth of reciprocating power plants. 
The outboard motor has developed with 
greater rapidity in the last five years than 
any other type of gasoline engine, and this 
is because of several things apparent at a 
glance. One of them, and a main reason at 
that, is the vast heritage of mechanical 
knowledge in the general gas-engine field 
which came from the automobile industry 
and the marine-engine builders. Principles 
had been worked out already to a fine stage 
of practicability, and their application in 
varied ways to the peculiar requirements 
of the outboard two-cycle type of motor 
did not require nearly as much time to 
discover and apply them in the beginning. 
And there are other reasons less important 
and just as apparent. 

Now we are witnessing the arrival of 
the outboard motor in its present general 
form at a stage in its development in 
which yearly models are not showing so 
many radical departures from previous 
ones. The period of almost frantic ex- 
perimentation is past—for the time being, 
at least. Many possible variations have 
been tried out and the best permanently 
adopted in most cases. These consist, of 
course, of the problems of the manufac- 
turer regarding production costs, and such 
conditions which the general public sel- 
dom considers, but which are, nevertheless, 
very vital factors back-stage, so to speak. 
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OUTBOARD BOATS $60 and up 
The most complete line offered by any builder, 
made by the ‘‘World’s Largest Manufacturer 
of Outboard Motor Boats.”’ 





T-V-T Model 

The T-V-T Model was originated by us, and 
the fact that it has been copied so widely, attests 
the merits of this model. This model is made in 
five different sizes, and trimmed in four different 
ways to give you an assortment to choose from. 
They are strong, staunch and durable boats, 
absolutely safe and seaworthy, and are not oniy 
very fast, but they bank on the turn and will 
make a sharp turn with the motor wide open. 
They are smooth-riding and comfortable—very 
buoyant on choppy water, and ride over large 
waves instead of cutting through them. 





T-V-B Step-a-long 
The Step-a-long is designed similar to our regu- 
lar V-bottom boats but it has a semi-step, 
which is an entirely new feature, which gives 
this boat two-point bearing on the water. It 
has the carrying capacity of a regular V-bottom 
boat and the speed and performance of a racer. 





T-V-T Lake Model and T-V-T Sea Model 
These boats are similar to our regular T-V-T 
Model, but they are designed especially for use 
on rough water. They are practically untipable 
and will stay perfectly dry in a sea that would 
swamp an ordinary boat. 


Rowboats $48 and up 
The most complete line ever offered, at real 
money-saving prices. Easy to row and handle 
with oars. 


Aa ee 


Canoes $50 and up 
Some all wood, others canvas covered. Also 
sponson canoes. Light, swift, safe, strong and 
durable. Choice of many distinctive color com- 
binations. 











Motor Boat $760 
Sixteen-foot mahogany motor boat with 40 H.P. 
and 45 H.P. engines installed. Speed up to 34 
miles an hour. 


FREE CATALOG Shows All 
25 Models illustrated and fully de- 


scribed. Prices surprisingly low. 


2 Big Factories 


Write to factory nearest you. State kind of 


boat you are interested in. (48) 
SAVE MONEY—ORDER BY MAIL 


THOMPSON Bros. Boat Mrc. Co. 


201 Ann St. 101 Elm St. 
PESHTIGO ( Write to CORTLAND 
WISCONSIN Either Place NEW YORK 
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@ You don’t do any fiddling around, when you 
go in a motor-driven Old Town. These boats 
really roll up their sleeves and buckle down 
to work! They take you there and bring 
you back fast. Not quite as fast as flying, 
of course. But plenty fast, at that! 

Old Towns stand the strain of heavy loads, 
too. And they won’t ship water easily! If 
you’re after speed, safety, and durability — 
you’re after an Old Town. Some come with 
sponsons, Free catalog shows prices and mod- 
els — rowboats: dinghies; canoes: big, fast, 
seaworthy, all-wood, outboard family-boats; 
and speedy step-planes. Write. Old Town 
Canoe Co., 213 Middle St., Old Town, Maine. 


“Old Town Boats” 


PENN YAN ‘Babyacht’ 


. . . the most brilliant little 
outboard cruiser ever launched! 


A real cruiser. All the advantages of 
outboard power. Speed up to 24 miles 
per hour. Exceptionally comfortable. 
Astounding seaworthiness for a 174’ 
boat. Very economical! 


The PENN YAN 1931 LINE.... 


also includes two fine sailing dinghies, 
fast new outboard runabouts, two in- 
board runabouts, a new row-outboard 
combination and a complete line of 
canoes ... all better than ever and 


_ lower priced! Write for new folders il- 
lustrating 1931 models. 


PENN YAN BOAT CO., INC. 
11 Water St. 


Penn Yan, N. Y. 




















THE GRAY 


BOOK OF O TS 


— power information and pic- 
tures of over 300 of the world’s finest 
Cruisers, Runabouts and Sailboats, Powered 
by Gray. Packed with practical information, 
interesting and educational. 

Also complete catalogs describing Gray High- 
speed, Medium, and Heavy-duty Marine 8’s, 6's 
and 4’s, 5 to 150 h. p.; Gray Reduction Gears, 
and the “Vee-Drive” Gear, free on request. 


G w A MARINE 
Motor Co. 
648 Canton Avenue, Detroit, Michigan 
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OUTBOARD MOTOR RUNS 27 
DAYS 


N endurance record for continuous 
running by an outboard motor, which 
topped all others up until the time that 
this issue goes to press, was made on 
Lake Bradford, near Tallahassee, Florida. 
O. E, Ellison and Frank Walker drove an 
outboard craft continuously on that body 
of water for 27 days and nights, stopping 
on October 25, after they had exceeded 
650 hours of non-stop operation. 

Earlier in the month, Ernest Hill and 
Clifford Hamp at Hot Springs, Arkansas, 
made a record of 600 hours, which the 
Florida youths shattered. 

At least 42 teams of outboard enthusi- 
asts were engaged in endurance contests 
on the waters of this country during the 
last two months of the 1930 season. 
Among them were Joe Logan and M. L. 
Hardgree of Atlanta, Georgia, who hung 
up a mark of 552 hours’ continuous run- 
ning in September, only to have it broken 
forthwith. 

While, at a glance, this kind of record 
may be taken lightly by the average boat- 
man, it has a very tangible value to the 
sport of motor boating just the same. These 
endurance grinds are like races. They 
serve as super-laboratory tests of motors, 
and yield many bits of information ‘that 
prove invaluable to manufacturing en- 
gineers designing new models. 

Under known and frequently well con- 
trolled conditions, these motors work away 
at an average load and at the end of the 
grind, the things that have developed, if 
any, are clearly evident without the com- 
plication of unknown causes entering into 
the situation. 

We offer no such argument for pole- 
sitting, however. 


TWIN OUTBOARDS FOR 
AUXILIARY POWER 


N interesting means of gaining aux- 

iliary power for a sailing craft— 
which has been frequently found highly 
practical in this country—has just been 
tried out in the Philippine Islands. The 
San José, a 14-ton, 52-foot sailing craft 
with native bamboo outriggers and heavy 
masts and sails, is driven at 7 miles an 
hour by two 25 h.p. outboard motors. And 
this, despite her 49-foot beam. 

Outboard motors for auxiliary power 
for sailing craft of all sizes have become 
accepted practice in many great sailing 
centres such as Long Island Sound and 
Chesapeake Bay. Many skippers find their 
portability of exceptional convenience, as 
they can be stowed away in a lazaret out 
of the way and quickly hauled out and 
put into action when needed. In this way 
they are preferred in many windjammers 
with limited cabin accommodations to 
regular inboard installations which require 
that the motor occupy the amidships posi- 
tion. 

The successful development of the “V” 
drive for inboard motors—by which an in- 
board motor can be set under the aft 
deck out of the way—is also growing in 
popularity for auxiliary power for sailing 
craft as well as for driving small run- 
abouts. 


AT THE SHOW 


HE daily and nightly crowds which 

thronged the vast spaces of Grand 
Central Palace, New York, during the 
Twenty-Sixth Annual Motor Boat Show 
recently, show plainly that the sport of 
motor boating has a powerful hold upon 
the public. Despite the deflation of business 
and other depressing financial situations, 
there was no apparent diminution in the 
crowds which eagerly inspected the new 


1931 models of all types on display there, 

At this writing the statistics of the show 
are not yet complete, but indications are 
that the industry it represents will build 
and deliver many new units to enthusiastic 
newcomers during the calendar year. All 
of us are desirous of seeing our favorite 
sport progress numerically as well as 
in engineering, and the indications from 
the Show that things will go forward 
er" attend this year are good news 
to all. 

The lure of motor boating is so strong 
that even financial stringencies are gen- 
erally unable to abate the growth of the 


sport, which, we all know, is still in its ° 


infancy. 


TRY THESE ON YOUR ADDING 
MACHINE 


H= are some figures which ought to 

show us something about the com- 
plexities of the national outboard racing 
sport: 

In 1930 the new world’s records made 
and officially recognized, albeit for a short 
time only, in most cases, topped 150! This, 
in a single year! The record-holder wore 
laurels that usually faded fast. 

According to the 1930 record-plan, 48 
records would be allowed, but only 38 
were ever made. These 38 changed con- 
tinually for the most part, from week to 
week, and sometimes from hour to hour, 
The other 10 records were blanks, for the 
following simple reason. 

Up to October 22, last, at any rate, no 
novice or Division I driver had ever 
driven a Class F outboard-motor for a 
record in official mile-trials. (Novices 
usually keep to the smaller motors, and 
wisely.) No competition, the result of 
which would qualify as an official record, 
had ever been run with Class A motors 
over 10 miles. No competition of an of- 
ficial nature had been run by Division II 
drivers with Class F motors. No Division 
II drivers had ever driven a Class F mo- 
tor for a record in official mile-trials. And 
no Division III official event had ever 
been run by Division III drivers over 10 
miles with outboard motors of any class. 

With only four out of an allowed series 
of eight records for ten miles, is it any 
wonder that the distance is being aban- 
doned as a record unit? There are some 
qualifying reasons for this situation, but 
the 5-mile distance for competition is re- 
garded as sufficient, as it usually allows 
ample space for the fastest outfit to show 
its stuff. 


FLORIDA RACING SEASON 


HE motor-boat racing season in Flor- 

ida waters, where many records and 
fascinating speed contests have been held, 
will take place on February 20-21 with the 
ninth annual regatta of the Palm Beach 
Yacht Club. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


FIRE IN ENCLOSED ENGINE 
COMPARTMENT 


Moror Boat Epitor: 

Are there any means known to boatmen for 
eliminating, without the peradventure of a doubt, 
the fire hazard from the carburetor in an em 
closed engine compartment? 

Brooxs A. Hatt. 


Ans.—To assert the absolute in mechanical 
matters is dangerous. So I won’t say any hazard 
can be absolutely eliminated in anything. But 
practical remedies are known and used, am 
work with remarkable certainty in most cases. 
Of course, theoretically, there are conditions or 
combination of conditions, in which they wou 
not suffice. ? 

Carburetors overflow and drip gasoline some- 
times, and this gasoline can be dangerous. It 
should not be allowed to get dowm on the top 0 
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FOR ALL WATER SPORTS 
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KapO Propucts COMPANY 
146 SECOND ST, E. CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 











WHITE’S poats and CANOES 





WHITE’S CRUISER—16 feet long 





WHITE’S SPECIAL STEPPER—12 feet long 


Two of many WHITE models. Our complete catalog 
lists them all. Offers a wide variety. Every WHITE 
is the product of finest materials, expert workman- 
ship and 40 years’ experience as Boat and Canoe 
builders. Prices astonishingly reasonable. Write today. 
E. M. WHITE & CO., 161 White St., Old Town, Me. 











Always Ready 
To Use 


Pioneer Metal Boats never dry 
out—do not leak—no upkeep, 
fuss or worry—Always Ready. 
Most Complete Line 
To Choose From 
Runabouts — Out- 
board Motor Boats 
—Row Boats. 14 
models in 51 sizes 
; Better Boats 
Ask For Less Money 
“ $32.00 to $135.00. 
Get a _ Pioneer 
and get the last 
word in boating 
satisfaction for 
save you nue less money 
P10 NEER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Builders of Quality Boats for Nineteen 
627 Perry Street Middlebury, Indiana 








Your 
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Write for our 
$-color catalogue 
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at real money saving prices 










A complete line of flat and Semi-round bot- 

tom for rowing and light outboard motors. 

Special V bottom and round bottom outboard 

Motor boats. Metal Canoes. 

Star Metal Boats are best. They will not dry out 
and leak. Very little upkeep. Seventeen years ex- 

perience in boat building. Catalog free. 


STAR TANK & BOAT CO. 
Dept. E Goshen, Ind. 


\\ Millions use FROST Flies ex- 
\$--4 Put FROST Flies to 
the test! Get them at your deal- 


ers. One dozen assorted early 
season flies guaranteed to take 
fish, mailed upon receipt of $2.00, 
Catalog. 


G6. Ww. geet ane SONS 
Y, Stevens Point Wisconsin 


ght for Frost:Flies | 





























the bilge water, as it evaporates, causing fumes 
which constitute a definite fire hazard. 

A drip pan anchored below the carburetor to 
catch such drippage with a drain overboard is the 
best safety device possible, I think. But a well 
ventilated engine compartment, with the air pas- 
sing through it steadily when the boat is running, 
is also important. In fact it is the proper ventila- 
tion of engine compartments which is counted 
upon to prevent troubles from gasoline fumes 
which may collect there. Such ventilation can 
hardly be too thorough. A hood or funnel type 
of ventilator for the engine compartment of a 
runabout is highly desirable. It is also most 
important in considering ventilation to allow for 
the outgo as well as incoming of the air. If there 
is not ample space under all conditions for the 
air to pass out of the engine compartment into 
the outer air, you have not cured your fire 
hazard. 

These matters are taken care of pretty well in 
stock inboard boats, but the older models of 
custom-built boats are not always so equipped. I 
have never yet purchased an inboard boat that I 
have not added considerably to the ventilating 
system for the engine compartment. It is a 
safety measure that is fundamental. But as long 
as you use gasoline and have a bottom in your 
boat, the best way is to pipe the drippage over- 
board from a pan which is set to catch it. But 
don’t neglect your ventilation, either. 

Motor Boat Eprtor. 


WATER-JACKET CORROSION 


Moror Boat Eprrtor: 

Can you tell me how fast salt water corrodes 
the water jackets of an engine in marine use? A 
friend of mine, not a boatman, but an engineer, 

warns me that corrosion will eat through to the 
cylinders in a remarkably short time if I put 
a lightly designed motor in my boat. 

Jutius A. Grese. 


Ans.—It is obviously impossible to say ex- 
actly what the rate of corrosion is because salt 

water varies in its solution percentage and 
certain streams with brackish water have other 
chemicals in solution, also in large amounts, 
due to factories along their banks. However, 
here are some data developed by general ex- 
perimentation. 

The rate of corrosion is somewhere between 
0015 and .006 inches per year—which isn’t an 
awful lot, eh what? This variation is said to 
be due to the surface condition of the iron itself. 
Sea water was used in this test. The presence 
of heat, however, hastens corrosion some, but 
just how much is also another intangible factor. 
In ordinary water-jacket construction, corrosion 
is not a dangerous thing at all, and for this 
reason many marine motors, especially the high- 
speed types, have been equipped with lighter 
castings in recent years. 

It is possible that, if your motor is of a type 
not originally designed for marine use, it would 
be well for you to open up the water jackets each 
autumn and wash them out with a hose and 
sweet water. But first you should rig up a 
suction to a bucket or two of sweet water and 
soda, strong solution, and draw this through the 
motor by its own circulating action. These two 
processes would clean the jackets well, and 
ought to make the rate of corrosion per annum 
about half what it otherwise would If, how- 
ever, your motor is a marine type, manufactured 
under a standard name in the marine field, don’t 
worry. You are only the victim of another 
theorist-bystander. 

Notor Boat Eprtor. 


PROPELLER SIZE VS. SPEED 


Motor Boat Epitor: 

Does a larger propeller make for more speed? 
If so, isn’t there a practical limit to this prob- 
lem? There seem to be so many different opinions 
about propellers and their relation to a boat’s 
speed that I am completely bewildered as a 
greenhorn in the sport. Please give me some 
notion of what it is all about. 

have a 28-foot boat, eo” feet in beam, 
round bottom forward, flat aft, and my motor has 
4 cylinders of 3H, with a stroke of 4% and 
turns close to 1,400 r.p.m. The propeller is a 
three-bladed one of 15-inch diameter and the 
same pitch. Is this about right? I have room for 
about a 20-inch propeller. Should I put it on? 

James R. Leany. 


Ans.—This department does not undertake 
to answer technical questions as to the proper 
propellers for individual boats. That respon- 
sibility is and must be taken solely by the 
manufacturers of propellers and they cheerfully 
do so, Many a boatman does find that a different 
propeller gives his boat some increased speed, 
or relieves his engine of a laboring knock, if too 
big. But the propeller choice is an engineering 
problem with too many factors to explain here, 
and don’t let anyone but a professional propeller 
man or a qualified marine architect get you into 
making changes. 

Your present combination appears to be so 
close to the correct one that I would advise you 
to undertake no change whatsoever, and I am 
certain that any disinterested authority would 
tell you the same thing. 

Motor Boat Eprtor. 


(END OF SPORTSMEN AFLOAT) 
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A SMALL AD 
BUT GH MY/ 


We might take full pages to tell 
you that OLD GOLD is the 
finest, throat-easiest cigarette. 


But why waste space when all we 
want to say is:—‘‘TRY THEM!”’ 
One pack is worth a thousand 
words! 


O. G. has defeated every other 
leading cigarette in public taste- 
tests. Your throat... your taste 
will tell you why. And no double 
page ad could tell you more. 





© P. Lorillard Co., Inc, 


OLD 
GPLD 


| NOT A COUGH IN A CARLOAD 
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RESULTS OF THE 1930 


PRIZE FISHING CONTEST 
By Seth Briggs 


ESPITE the fact that no new 

world’s records were broken as in 

1929, the Twentieth Annual Field 

& Stream Prize Fishing Contest, 
which closed on January 21st last, was a 
huge success. From the standpoint of the 
number of entries it was the biggest Con- 
test in five years. The anglers of America, 
apparently, did not permit the hard times 
to affect their favorite avocation. Perhaps, 
too, there is a psychological aspect to this. 
When times are bad, one of the best ways 
in the world to forget one’s troubles is to 
“tempt the unknown 
with a fishing line.” A 
summer’s evening, the 
blue waters of lake, 
stream or sea, the grace- 
ful arc of vibrant bam- 
boo, the staccato scream 
of a reel, a fighting fish 
—and financial depres- 
sion be damned! 

Whatever the reason, 
we cannot but hope that 
the results of the 1930 
.Contest were as great a 
source of satisfaction to 
you as they were to us. 
If so, everybody is hap- 
py. But someone whose 
heart does not beat in 
the angler’s tempo will 
say, “What about all the 
poor chaps who didn’t 
win a prize? You don't 
expect them to be happy 
do you?” 

Well, we’re not even 
going to sympathize 
with them. It isn’t nec- 
essary. Any bunch of 
fellows who show the 
cooperation and good 
sportsmanship as those 
who enter our Prize 
Fishing Contests, don’t need sympathy. 
They’re above that sort of stuff. All we 
are going to say is, “Better luck next 
time, old pal!”—and let it go at that. And 
we are not going to worry that they won’t 
know what we are talking about, either 
If we had any concern on that score, we 
would give up the Contests. The basic 
idea of these Contests is to promote good 
sportsmanship—nothing else. And believe 
me, brother, they have done their duty! 
If anyone is inclined to doubt this, it 
is because he is not sitting where we are. 


It won’t be long now! Charle 
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This department is the fisherman’s own 
for the discussion of everything concerning 
fresh and salt water angling. New methods, 
kinks and tips valuable to other fishermen 
are welcomed for publication. 

Questions will be answered, when accom- 
panied by a stamped, addressed envelope. 











Let us glance for a moment at a few 
of the more interesting material aspects 
of the 1930 Contest. In general, the 
weights in the various Classes held up 
pretty close to those of last year, except 
in a few instances. These are mostly the 
ones in which world’s records were broken 
in 1929, 

A year ago, a brook trout weighing 9 
pounds and 9 ounces from the state of 


Washington took first prize—one of the 
biggest trout of that species ever taken 
in the United States. This year, the larg- 
est brook trout, weighing 734 pounds, as 
well as most of the prize winners in the 
Brook Trout Class, came from Quebec. 
This Canadian Province, judging from the 
results of the last few Contests, is develop- 
ing its trout fishing possibilities to a 
marvelous extent. In 1930, the largest 
brook trout from the United States en- 
tered in our Contest came from Kenne- 
bago Lake, Maine and weighed 6 pounds. 


s O. Hayford, Superintendent of the New 
Jersey State Hatchery at Hackettstown, fishing the Musconetcong River 








In 1929, the two largest fish entered in 
the Brown Trout Class came from New 
York. They weighed 7 pounds, 8 ounces 
and 6 pounds, 10 ounces, respectively. This 
year the honors go to the West—Colorado 
and Wisconsin—which is just as it should 
be. And they have the bulge on the East- 
erners in weight, too. The first-prize win- 
ner tipped the scales at 9% pounds and 
the second-prize winner at 8% pounds. 
Them’s trout what is trout! Most of the 
other brown-trout prize winners, however, 
came from the Empire State. 

Now listen, you New Yorkers! Get all 
set! The rainbow trout which won first 
prize in the Eastern Division came from 
Watkins Glen, N. Y.—and weighed 9 
pounds and 9 ounces. You had better go 
out and buy yourself a 
new hat now. Your old 
one will look like a pea- 
nut on a base drum. 
All the other Eastern 
rainbow prize winners, 
with the exception of 
two, hail from Ontario. 
In 1929 they all came 
from there. 

In the Western Divi- 
sion of the Rainbow- 
Steelhead Class, the en- 
tries show nothing in 
the way of surprises. 
The weights held up 
about the same as last 
year. The good old U. 
S. A. walked away with 
first honors last year— 
but not this time. In the 
1930 Contest, the first, 
second and fourth prize 
winners came _ from 
British Columbia. 


VERY blessed one 

of the prize-winning 
lake trout entered this 
year was caught in On- 
tario. In 1929, two of 
themcame from Vermont 
and one from Wyoming. 
I predict that, before very long, some- 
one is going to smash a world’s record on 
small-mouth bass. Some remarkable 
catches have been entered in the Con- 
tests during the last few years. In 1929, 
an 8'4-pounder won first prize and this 
year an 834-pounder—a half-pound to go 
to equal the present world’s record! What 
does it do to you when you think of an 
834-pound small-mouth on one end of a 
line and you on the other? What are the 
symptoms? Ask Mr. Joseph L. Brand. 
Perhaps he can tell you—but I doubt it. 
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And just to show what a cosmopolitan 
codger the small-mouth is, here is where 
the 1930 prize winners came from—On- 
tario, Wisconsin, Vermont, Quebec and 
Michigan. There is not much favoritism 
here—is there? 

There are no shocks whatever in the 
Northern Division of the Large-Mouth 
Black Bass Class, and the weights of the 
prize- -winning fish both this year and in 
1929 are almost identical. The largest 
one in 1929 weighed 10 pounds, 1 ounce; 
and in 1930, 10 pounds, 4 ounces. 

In 1929 a new world’s record was es- 
tablished on muskalonge, so we can’t ex- 
pect another one this year. However, we 
can't think of anyone right now who 
would bust out crying if they made con- 
nections with a musky weighing 46 pounds 
and 11 ounces. That’s what the first-prize 
winner weighed—as against 5334 pounds 
last year. And all of the winning fish this 
year came from the places where the best 
muskalonge waters are to-day, viz., On- 
tario, Wisconsin and Minnesota. 

What has just been said about the mus- 
ky goes pretty much for the great north- 
ern pike, too. This year, however, the first- 
prize winner weighed only 27 pounds 
as compared to the world’s record-breaker 
in 1929, which weighed 4534 pounds. 

Here is an unusual occurrence : The wall- 
eyed pike winning the first three prizes 
each weighed 14 pounds. The combined 
length and girth measurements of two of 
them totalled the same. So we had to 
award a duplicate second prize. 

We seldom expect any jolts in the 
Crappie Class and we were not disap- 
pointed! However, there were consider- 
ably more entries than usual. 

Rhode Island and California have di- 
vided the honors on striped bass in the 


last two Contests. Again East meets West ! 


ls 


This year the Pacific Coast state takes | 


first place with a 52%4-pounder. A remark- 
able showing, considering the fact that 


these fish were introduced there not so | 


very many years ago! 

The Channel Bass Class holds several 
surprises. The first-prize winner came 
from Maryland, the second from Florida 
and the third from Delaware. They 
weighed 62, 60% and 59 pounds respec- 
tively. As a rule North Carolina and Vir- 


ginia bass are the top-notchers and to | 


have Florida come along with a red drum 
weighing over 60 pounds is going to be 
a surprise—but a very pleasant one—to 
more than one surf caster. 


N the Bluefish Class, New Jersey did 

most of the high-stepping this year, but 
in the Weakfish Class, New York took 
the honors. The number of entries in the 
latter Class were greater than they had 
been in a good many years. 

Due to the late closing dates in the In- 
termediate and Southern Divisions of the 
Large-mouth Black Bass and Tarpon 
Classes, the results will not be published 
until next month. 

We are now working on the new Rules 
and Conditions for the 1931 Contest, and 
these, too, will appear in the April issue. 
Whatever you do, don’t miss them. There 
will be some important changes. 

In closing this résumé of our 1930 Con- 
test, we say to you in the words and spirit 
of Izaak Walton, “I shall be glad, sir, of 
your company at the time you speak of, 
and shall be loath to part with you now; 
but when you tell me you must go, I will 
then wait upon you more miles on your 
way than I have tempted you out of it, 
and heartily wish you a good journey.’ 


PRIZE WINNERS IN THE 
1930 BIG FISH CONTEST 


BROOK TROUT 


First Prise—J. A. Jones 

Weight—7 lbs. 12 oz. 

Where Caught—Lake Wayagamac, P. Q., 
Can. 

When Caught—May 21st, 1930 

Rod—Hardy 

Reel—Hardy 

Line—Allcock, Laight & Westwood 

Lure or Bait—No. 8 Striker Fly. 





Second Prise—Cuas. L. Amos 

Weight—6 Ibs. 12 oz. 

— Caught—Lake De Passe, P. Q., 
an 

When Caught—Aug. 29th, 1930 

Rod—Leonard 

Reel—Hardy 

Line—Mills 

Lure or Bait—No. 6 Montreal Fly. 


Third Prise—Jonn Amos 

Weight—6 Ibs. 8 oz. 

Where Caught—Lake Moise, P. Q., Can. 
When Caught—Aug. 28th, 1930 
Rod—Leonard 

Reel—Golden West 

Line—Mills Imperial 

Lure or Bait—No. 6 Montreal Fly. 


Fourth Prize—ALaNn AMOS 
Weight—6 Ibs. 4 oz. 
Where Caught—Lake Nemo, P. Q., Can. 


When Caught—Sept. 6th, 1930 
Rod—Montague 

Reel—Golden West 
Line—Mills Imperial 

Lure or Bait—Montreal Fly. 


Fifth Prise—JoHN ALLEN 

W eight—® Ibs. 

Where Caught—Kennebago Lake, Me. 
When Caught—June f4th, 1930 
Rod—Montague 

Reel—Symploreel 

Line—Ashaway 

Lure or Bait—Seth Green Fly. 


Sixth Prise—Harry RELPH 
Weight—S lbs. 3 oz. 

Where Caught—Wolf River, Wis. 
When Caught—May 3lst, 1930 
Rod—Abbey & Imbrie 

Reel—Abbey & Imbrie 
Line—Abbey & Imbrie 

Lure or Bait—Royal Coachman Fly. 


BROWN TROUT 


First Prise—H. D. GaInes 

Weight—9 lbs. 2 oz. 

Where Caught—East River, Colo. 

When Caught—July 22nd, 1930 

Rod—Winchester 

Reel—Shakespeare 

Line—Kingfisher 

Lure or Boit—Haworth Orange Asher 
No. 8. 


Second Prize—J. H. Tuttie 
Weight—8 lbs. 8 oz. 

Where Caught—Brule River, Wis. 
When Caught—July 16th, 1930 
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NEW 84-Page Book on 


Fishing (aN 


America’s foremost writers on fishing have helped 
compile this book Invaluable to beginners. Interest- 
ing to old timers. Th have their 
knowledge and "methods of bait ‘and oe by 
studying it. New 1931 edition contains new ideas, new 
pictures, new articles on fishing Mailed with our 
compliments, postage paid. Simply use the coupon | 
Shown and described for the g Best time are 193i’e 








*‘new ones for better fisning.”” Here they are: 

7 NEW Ee 

4 CASTING REELS 
5 NEW 


- CASTING ROD 
and FLY RODS _ 
A NEW 
> STEEL CASTING ROD 
_.... LOCK JOINTED — 





ms aah : 
» _ BAIT-CASTING G SIZE Ed 


a NEW 
~ MOUSE-OR 









Fishing Tackle of 
allkinds+ Rods 
Reels: pines. Baits. 





Se eee ee ee eee ee cee meme ee 
South Bend Bait Co., 2231 High St., South Bend, Ind. 
I would enjoy having your new free book on “‘Fishing— 
What T. and When.”’ 
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Dependable 
Fishing Tackle 


if our Farr are not better than you can pur- 
chase ANYWHERE else for equal price, return 
them and have price refunded (without question). 


We Mention a Few Specials: 


LEONARD 
“Split Bamboo Rods. 


Have been made by the same Organization and un- 
der the same supervision for the past 50 years. 


The knowledge, care and skill used in the selec- 
tion of materials and manyfacture make Leonard 


Rods THE WORLD'S STANDARD OF COMPAR- 
ISON. BUY A LEONARD—and let the ‘“‘other 
fellow’’ compare his Rod to yours! A full line of 
patterns of Rods for ALL KINDS OF ANGLING 
is shown in our catalog. 

For Trout Fly Fishing, the popular Rods are:— 


Dry Fly Rods 
50 —Length 8 ft., weight 3% oz... 
50%—Length 8% ft., weight 4 oz....$53. 
51 —Length 9 ft., weight 4% oz....$53. 


Wet Fly Rods 
No. 45—Length 9 ft., weight 4 oz. 
No. 52HLH—Length 9% ft., weight 7 oz.... 
The Numbers 51 and 52HLH are suited for the 
heavier fishing of Canada, Rocky Mountains and 
Pacific Coast. 


No. 
No. 
No. 


Highest Quality—Imported 
Seal Brown Color—30 YDS. LONG. No line 
can be better made or more durable and efficient. 
Si — E F 


$10.75 $9.25 $8.75 


are one size larger than most other 
letter for letter 


The Original 
Spent-Wing Flies 
Made in 4 sizes: 10, 12, 14, and 16 
Stocked in 14 popular patterns 
Unusually Successful 
For Low Water Con 
ditions That Will 
Probably Occur This 
Year 
$3.00 per dozen 


These lines 
makes, 


William Mills & Son 


23 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK 
Fishing Tackle Specialists 
(Established in 1822—Now in 107th Year) 
Everything for the Angler 


Our CATALOG contains not only descriptions and 
prices of goods, als SOLOR PLATES OF 

FLIES and a “NOVEL IN with, complete 
description of outfits for angling for various Game 
A el MAILED ON RECEIPT OF 10c¢ IN 








ALIVE! 


In the NEW 1931 AIR-FED. 


Full 10 qt. Capacity. 50 
75 Minnows. At your 
dealer’s or order direct. 
Write for FREE book- 
let on Live Bait Fishing. 
Prices Postpaid. 





‘y West of Rockies........$4.25 

: Canada . &73 
Running Board At- 

$3.75 tachment......... 1.00 


AIR-FED MFG. CO. 436 S.7th, Quincy, IIL. 











‘STUBBY 
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PLETE 
@ FISHING pepe 
ASK YOUR DEA 
OR WRITE FOR CincuLan, 









DAYTON, OHIO, U.S.A. 
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Rod—Shakespeare 
Reel—Martin 


Li ne. —U,. >. 
Lure or Bait—Weber Queen of Waters 
No. 10. 


Third Prise—W. F. Artuurs 

W eight—7 Ibs. 1 oz. 

Where Caught—Moore’s Pond, N. Y. 
When Caught—Aug. 28th, 1930 
Rod—Peters Buffalonian 
Reel—Sturdibilt Wanta 
Line—Halford 

Lure or Bait—White Miller No. 10. 





Fourth Prize—Jacos INDERMILL 

W eight—7 lbs. 1 oz. 

og Caught—West Canada Creek, 
Y 


When Caught—May 18th, 1930 

Rod—W inchester 

Reel—Criterion 

Line—South Bend 

Lure or Bait—White Bucktail Fly. 

Fifth Prize—Russe_t Topp 

W eight—7 Ibs. 

Where Caught—East Branch of Delaware 
River, N. Y. 

When Caught—July 17th, 1930 

Rod—Leonard 

Reel—Meisselbach 

Line—Halford 

Lure or Bait—No. 4 Bass Fly. 


Sixth Prize—Henry KiLiIMent 

W eight—6 lbs. 2 oz. 

Where Caught—West Twin River, Wis. 
When Caught—July 16th, 1930 
Rod—Wilson 

Reel—South Bend 

Line—Black Knight 

Lure or Bait—South Bend Cricket Fly. 


RAINBOW-STEELHEAD TROUT 
(Eastern Division) 


First Prize—E. S. Oscoop 

Weight—9 Ibs. 9 oz. 

Where Caught—Watkins Glen, N. Y. 
When Caught—May 8th, 1930 
Rod—Bristol 

Reel—Pflueger 

Line—Saline 

Lure or Bait—South Bend Bucktail Fly. 





Second Prize—MIcHAkEt LACELLE 
W eight—8 lbs. 9 oz. 
Where Caught—St. 
When Caught—J une 30th, 1930 
Rod—Hardy 

Reel—Hardy 

Line—King Eider 

Lure or Bait—Bucktail Fly. 


Third Prize—MicHAEL LACELLE 
W eight—8 Ibs. 8 oz. 


Where Caught—St. Mary’s Rapids, Ont. 


When Caught—June 7th, 1930 
Rod—Hardy 

Reel—Hardy 

Line—King Eider 


Lure or Bait—Home-made Bucktail Fly. 


Fourth Prize—ALEXANDER McLEAN 
W cight—7 Ibs. 14 oz. 


Where Caught—St. Mary’s Rapids, Ont. 


Mary’s Rapids, Ont. 


When Caught—Aug. 16th, 1930 
Rod—Allcock 

Reel—Dove 

Line—Saline 

Lure or Bait—Home-made Bucktail Fly. 


Fifth Prize—Wmn. L. FREEMAN 

W eight—7 Ibs. 

W dl Caught—Rapids St. Marie River, 
Mic 

When Caught—June 28th, 1930 

Rod—American 

Reel—South Bend 

Line—Black King 

Lure or Bait—Tuttle Devil Bug. 


Sixth Prise—Francis J. SKYE 
Weight—6 Ibs. 1 oz. 

Where Caught—Current River, Mo, 
When Caught—July 25th, 1930 
Rod—Winchester 

Reel—Shakespeare 

Line—Ashaway 

Lure or Bait—Grey Caterpillar Dry Fly. 


RAINBOW-STEELHEAD TROUT 
(Western Division) 


First Prize—R. Lecktr-Ew1ne 

W eight—17 Ibs. 

Where Caught—Okanagan, B. C. 
When Caught—N ov. 22nd, 1930 
Rod—Berners 

Reel—Hardy 

Line—South Bend 

Lure or Bait—South Bend Fuzz Oreno. 





Second Prise—T. V. Sanpys-Wunsca# 
W ecight—16 Ibs. 8 oz. 

Where Caught—Nicomek! River, B. C. 
When Caught—Sept. 4th, 1930 
Rod—Farlow 

Reel—Hardy 

Line—King Eider 

Lure or Bait—Yellow Belle Wet Fly. 


Third Prizse—J. B. Lone 
Weight—15 Ibs. 4 oz. 

Where Caught—Snake River, Ore. 
When Caught—May 17th, 1930 
Rod—Shakespeare 

Reel—Meteor 

Line—Shakespeare 

Lure or Bait—Pflueger Bucktail Fly. 


Fourth Prize—W. R. BurGess 

W eight—14 Ibs. 12 oz. 

Where Caught—Capilano River, B. C. 
When Caught—July 12th, 1930 
Rod—Cummins 

Reel—Cummins 

Line—Ashaway 

Lure or Bait—Cummins Grey Palmer. 


Fifth Prise—W. L. HEYwarpD 
H “cight—14 Ibs. 10 oz. 
Where Caught—Rogue River, Ore. 
When—Sept. 26th, 1930 
Rod—Granger 
Reel—Hardy 
Line—Halford 
Lure or Bait—March Brown No. 6. 


Sixth Prise—Harotp W. HANSEN 
W cight—14 Ibs. 4 oz. 

Where Caught—Eel River, Cal. 
When Caught—Nov. 14th, 1930 
Rod—Leonard 

Reel—Hardy 

Line—Hardy 

Lure or Bait—No. 8 Fly. 
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LAKE TROUT 


First Prize—D. F. ANDERSON 
Weight—36 \bs. 8 oz. 

Where Caught—Chaffeys Locks, Ont. 
When Caught—Aug, 26th, 1930 

Rod —American Fork & Hoe Co. 
Reel—Pflueger _ 

Line—Copper wire 

Lure or Bait—Pflueger Salamo Wobbler. 





Second Prise—Cuas. W. Brown 
Weight—28 Ibs. 

Where Caught—Green Bay, Ont. 
When Caught—Aug. 22nd, 1930 
Rod—Shakespeare 

Reel—Four Bros. . 
Line—Braided copper 

Lure or Bait—Archer Spinner. 


Third Prise—W. C. JorpANn 

Weight—28 Ibs. 

Where Caught—Lake Timagami, Ont. 
When Caught—July 12th, 1930 
Rod—Bamboo 

Reel—Pflueger 

Line—Copper wire 

Lure or Bait—Wright Bait Spinner. 


Fourth Prize—A.rrep C. KRoEGER 
Weight—27 Ibs. 2 oz. 

Where Caught—Lake Timagami, Ont. 
When Caught—May 26th, 1930 
Rod—South Bend 

Reel—Shakespeare 

Line—Lake Tyson 

Lure or Bait—Pearl wobbler. 


Fifth Prize—Frep S. Cutter 
Weight—25 lbs. 4 oz. 

Where Caught—Lake Timagami, Ont. 
When Caught—Aug. 16th, 1930 
Rod—W ood 

Reel—English 

Line—Copper wire 

Lure or Bait—Creek Chub Bait. 


SMALL-MOUTH BLACK BASS 


First Prise—JosEpH L. Branp 

Weight—8 Ibs. 12 oz. 

Where Caught—Keating Lake, Mich. 

When Caught—Sept. 4th, 1930 

Rod—Unknown 

Reel—Shakespeare 

Line—Unknown 

Lure or Bait—No. 700 Creek Chub Pikie 
Minnow. 


Second Prise—W. R. SnyDER 

W eight—7 \bs. 15 oz. 

Where Caught—Grout Pond, Vt. 
When Caught—Oct. 17th, 1930 
Rod—Baylis 

Reel—Meisselbach 
Line—Pussywillow 

Lure or Bait—Heddon Minnow. 


Third Prize—GerorcE J. SMITH 

Weight—7 Ibs. 4 oz. 

fn Caught—Wakefield Lake, P. Q., 
an. 

When Caught—Aug. 10th, 1930 

Rod—Shakespeare 

Reel—Shakespeare 

Line—Shakespeare 

Lure or Bait—Live frog. 

















Gladding Lines 


It takes downright quality to build a confidence and 
good will that can carry through from generation to 


generation. 


Your grandfather and possibly your great-grand- 
father carried a Gladding Line with him when he took 
off in the horse and buggy for a day’s fishing at the 


lake or stream. 


The Gladding factory has been the source of many of the 
outstanding improvements in fishing lines. From the time of the 
plain, coarse twisted line of many, many years ago, up to the 
beautiful, slender—yet marvelously strong silk or linen line of 
today—the Gladding name has been recognized for its leadership. 


Consider the best 
selling fishing lines of 
today—‘‘Invincible,” 
*‘Donegal,” “‘Saline,’’ 
**Otselic,’’ ‘‘Blue 
Ribbon,’’ ‘‘Super- 
Level’’—all known 
the world over—they 
are all made by Mark 


Gladding. 


Tell your dealer that you want Gladding Lines 


LINE UP WITH 





GLADDING 


Get the greatest 
pleasure out of fish- 
ing. Be equipped with 
dependable lines— 
serviceable lines. 
Select those showing 
the Gladding trade- 
mark and you will 
know that you have 
the best. 
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Pouch ree! 
A wildfire hit — every- 
where replacing metal 
boxes. Carries leaders 
} moist in pocket without 










Entirely 
New 1931 Color Catalog 
OU must send 

Y 25¢ and deal- NOT free 
er’s name for this 
book showing Weber flies, tackle 
and “lifelike” luring novelties — 
many plates in full color—new,com- 
plete instructions in fly casting. Be- 
sides all standard patterns, this book 
features tackle especially for Amer- 
ican style fly fishing, including ALL 
fresh water game fish as well as 
trout! The sport-seeker’s biggest 
quarter’s-worth but you get your 
25¢ back twice: we credit you 25¢ 
on the first order from catalog and 
send you a leader pouch free, 








Better yet. Slip in a dollar bill for $1.00 i 
goods and get Catalog and Pouch TREE 


Gnd This -- hi book gives 

pees ly we 

Weber’ Moviegr ee 
of Learning Fly Cas 






















erson ng. jo We, - cl 

chance to 4 “Beyond criticism? , Bait 
Smith Sa tions in existeris to cor- 
est instr ticularly, need arning to fly 
ing tendencies. 1 ears i 
rect “A short cut, saving ¥ 

cast. guided practices — 


























A New Book 
by Dr. Holden 


HE author of Streamcraft is al- 

ready famous among American 
anglers for his authoritative knowl- 
edge of the grand art of fishing 
and for his rare skill and philoso- 
phy when writing about it. This 
new book on fly casting, nymph-fly 


fishing for trout, salmon fishing, 
pickerel, pike and muskellunge, etc., 
is rich and useful reading. Just 
published. Price $2.00. 


ANGLING 


Recollections and Practice 
BY GEORGE P. HOLDEN 


D. APPLETON AND COMPANY 
35 West 32nd St. New York 
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Fourth Prize—W. C. CLrark 

| Weight—6 Ibs. 12 oz. 

| Where Caught—Brome Lake, P. Q., Can. 

| When Caught—Sept. 11th, 1930 
Rod—Etonia 

| Reel—Level-Winding 

| Line—Etonia 

| Lure or Bait—Live minnow. 


Fifth Prise—Dicx JoHNs 
| Weight—6 Ibs. 12 oz. 


} | Where Caught—Round Lake, Ont. 


When Caught—Aug. 18th, 1930 
| Rod—Heddon 
| Reel—Shakespeare 
| Line—Kingfisher 

Lure or Bait—Bass Oreno. 


| Sixth Prise—Watter BottHor 

| Weight—6 lbs. 12 oz. 

| Where Caught—Lac Du Flambeau, Wis. 
| When Caught—July 9th, 1930 
Rod—Powell 

Reel—Oreno 

Line—16-lb. test 

Lure or Bait—Live sucker. 


LARGE-MOUTH BLACK BASS 
(Northern Division) 


First Prise—Witit1am W. HovsrooKx 
W eight—10 Ibs. 4 oz. 

Where Caught—Connecticut River, Vt. 
When Caught—Oct. 26th, 1930 
Rod—Bristol 

Reel—Meek 

Line—King fisher 

Lure or Bait—Live minnow. 


>) 


Second Prise—Louts J. LoveLette 

W eight—10 Ibs. 2 oz. 

Where Caught—Manistee Lake, Mich. 
When Caught—June 27th, 1930 
Rod—Shakespeare 

Reel—Shakespeare 
Line—Horrocks-Ibbotson 

| Lure or Bait—Pikie Minnow. 





| 





Third Prise—Cuas. Dietz 

Weight—9 \bs. 12% oz. 
Where Caught—Peterson’s Pond, N. Y 
| When Caught—July 10th, 1930 

| Rod—Bristol 

Reel—South Bend 

| Line—Kingfisher 


| Lure or Bait—Heddon Minnow. 





3 Fourth Prise—Vincent A. BACHMAN 


Where Caught—Moodus Lake, Conn. 
When Caught—July 28th, 1930 

| Rod—Shakespeare 

Reel—Shakespeare 

Line—Horton 

Lure or Bait—Heddon No. 200 Minnow. 


| IV cight—9 Ibs. 4 oz. 





| Fifth Prise—Frep KERSTEN 
Weight—9 Ibs. 

| Where Caught—Pilling Lake, N. J. 

| When Caught—June 21st, 1930 

| Rod—Steel 

| Reel—Symploreel 

| Line—Ashaway 

er: or Bait—Live worm. 


Sixth Prise—STANLEY JOHNSON 

W eight—9 Ibs. 

| Where Caught—Kensico Lake, N. Y. 
When Caught—July 1st, 1930 

| Rod—Shakespeare 
Reel—Shakespeare 
Line—Shakespeare 

Lure or Bait—Underwater Plug. 


MUSKALONGE 


First Prise—M. P. Dittman 

W eight—46 Ibs. 11 oz. 

Where Caught—Flag Island, Minn. 
IVhen Caught—May 31st, 1930 
Rod—Gephart 

Reel—Pflueger 

Line—Wexford 

Lure or Bait—Skinner Spoon No, 9. 





Second Prise—M. G. S1esen 

WW eight—44 Ibs. 

Where Caught—Flambeau Waters, Wis 
When Caught—Sept. 24th, 1930 ; 
Rod—Heddon 

Reel—Shakespeare 

Line—Mansfield 

Lure or Bait—Heddon King. 


Third Prise—Stwwney Empey 

W cight—44 Ibs. 

Where Caught—St. Lawrence River, Ont. 
When Caught—Sept. 14th, 1930 
Rod—Bristol 

Reel—Criterion 

Line—Cuttyhunk 

Lure or Bait—Skinner Spoon No. 9, 


Fourth Prise—E. J. Simon 

W eight—43 Ibs. 

Where Caught—Lake of the Woods, Ont. 
When Caught—Sept. 10th, 1930 
Rod—Shakespeare 

Reel—Meisselbach 

Line—Wexford 

Lure or Bait—Creek Chub. 


Fifth Prize—Roy H. Hinman 

W eight—42 Ibs. 

Where Caught—Lake of the Woods, Ont. 
When Caught—Sept. 10th, 1930 
Rod—Steel Gep Rod 

Reel—Pflueger 

Line—Von Lengerke and Antoine 

Lure or Bait—Mud puppy. 


GREAT NORTHERN PIKE 


First Prise—A. W. BENTz 

IV eight—27 Ibs. 

Where Caught—Riley Lake, Wis. 
When Caught—July 14th, 1930 
Rod—Moonlight 

Reel—Markoff 
Line—Shakespeare 

Lure or Bait—Pikie minnow. 





Second Prise—N. A. BERG 

W eight—26 Ibs. 3 oz. 

Where Caught—Lake of the Woods, Ont. 
When Caught—June 23rd, 1930 
Rod—Heddon 

Reel—Heddon 

Line—Pflueger 

Lure or Bait—Dardevle. 


Third Prise—Wm. J. FERRON 

WV eight—25 Ibs. 4 oz. 

Where Caught—Bachewana Bay, Ont. 
When Caught—Aug. 28th, 1930 
Rod—Richardson 

Reel—Meisselbach 

Line—Ashaway 

Lure or Bait—Dardevle. 
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Field and Stream—March, 1931 


This Cleated Sole 


Means Sure Footing 


Fourth Prize—H. D. OrtTON 

Weight—25 Ibs. 4 oz. hav, 

Where Caught—Sacondaga Lake, N. Y. 

When Caught—Aug. 30th, 1930 

Rod—Shakespeare 

Reel—Shakespeare 

Line—Shakespeare 

Lure or Bait—Shakespeare Darting 
Shrimp. 


Fifth Prize—G. C. Torcuson 

Weight—24 Ibs. 
Where Caught—Lake Minnewaska, Minn. 
When Caught—July 20th, 1930 
Rod—Heddon 

Reel—Heddon 

Line—Simson 

Lure or Bait—Heddon King. 


WALL-EYED PIKE 


First Prise—JoHN J. SCHOMMER 
Weight—14 Ibs. 
Where Caught—Wild Cat Lake, Wis. 
When Caught—Aug. 30th, 1930 
Rod—True Temper 

Reel—Blue Grass 

Line—Black Invincible 

Lure or Bait—Live chub. 





Second Prize—I. LEE ENpRES 
Weight—14 Ibs. 

Where Caught—Lake Kepawa, Ind. 
When Caught—Aug. 23rd, 1930 
Rod—Stubby 

Reel—Oceanic 

Line—Crandall 

Lure or Bait—Allcock Ottertail. 


Second Prize (Duplicate)—Lovuts B. 
KupPpENHEIMER 

Weight—14 Ibs. 

Where Caught—Jules Lake, Wis. 

When Caught—July 24th, 1930 

Rod—Payne 

Reel—Meek 

Line—Von Lengerke and Antoine 

Lure or Bait—Mud minnow. 


Third Prise—Tueo. C. KetzMan 
Weight—12 lbs. 3% oz. 

Where Caught—Chippewa Lake, Wis. 
When Caught—May 31st, 1930 
Rod—Gephart 

Reel—Supreme 

Line—Von Lengerke and Antoine 

Lure or Bait—Spotted Yellow Surf Oreno. 


Fourth Prise—FRANK PFEIFFER 
Weight—12 Ibs. 

Where Caught—Clear Water Lake, Minn. 
When Caught—May 18th, 1930 
Rod—Shakespeare 

Reel—South Bend 

Line—Black Oreno 

Lure or Bait—June Bug. 


Fifth Prise—J. D. Vaucnut 

Weight—11 Ibs. 10 oz. 

Where Caught—Levisa River, Va. 

When Caught—Aug.. 17th, 1930 
Rod—South Bend 

Reel—Heddon 

Line—Heddon 

Lure or Bait—Heddon Vamp No. 7501. 


CRAPPIE 


First Prise—Joun Day 

Weight—2 lbs. 914 oz. 

Where Caught—Hatfield Lake, Okla. 
When Caught—July 28th, 1930 
Rod—Heddon 

Reel—South Bend 

Line—Kingfisher 

Lure or Bait—Live minnow. 
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Even with their built-in 
cleats Converse Rod & 
Reel Boots cost you no 
more than ordinary boots 


“Built-in” cleats, an integral part of Rod & 
Reel soles, were introduced three years ago as 
an exclusive Converse feature. In this time they 
have demonstrated clearly their ability to give 
secure footing on slippery trails and treacherous 
rocks. Unlike ordinary cemented cleats, these 
ConvERSE “ built-in’’ cleats won’t pull off. They 
can’t—they’re part of the boot! 


Add to the cleated soles the comfort of a foot- 
shaped last, the convenience of snaps in the top 
band to prevent flopping, and a durable con- 
struction that stands the gaff of continual pun- 
ishment. Then you will begin to understand the 
remarkable value of ConversE Rop & REEL 
Boots which are now available at the price of 
ordinary sporting boots. 


Built-in’? Cleats on Flexlite, too 


The lighter weight, hunters’ brown Flexlite Boots offer 
this same desirable feature of built-in cleats that are an 
integral part of the sole. 


CONVERSE 


MALDEN, MASSACHUSETTS 





Camp Air Beds 


No more sleep lost because of lumps, 
bumps and hummocks when you have 
a Converse Camp Air Bed, It keeps 
you comfortably suspended on a pro- 
tecting cushion of air over any kind of 
surface. Prices start at $14.50 and 
depend on size, 





New All Rubber Waders 


The all rubber surface is strong, 
snag resisting. The cleated sole assures 
dependable footing. The foot-shaped 
last brings greater comfort. And for 
convenience, there is a large insi 
pocket. Theprice? Only $16.00. 





Flexlite Sporting Boots 


For the man who has little room or 
weight allowance; left in his pack. 
Made in an attractive khaki color, 
Flexlites roll up into small space 
They stay snugly on the feet and 
prévide extra comfort. 





FREE ! 

New Converse | Malden, Mass. 

Catalog Please send me your 
Specify C © sone conten 4 on Converse sports footwear. 
onverse yo 

oot “" ler and be sure of the l Name TT TTT TTT TITTLE EEE 

‘built-in”’ cleats. In the mean- | Address. ............ 
time mail the coupon for the new City and Slale.................... 


free Converse catalog. 





Converse Russer Company, Dept. F -32, 


new catalog and latest price list 
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2 hours catch on a 
Dardevle! 


I ENCLOSE picture of a two-hour catch of 
pike, all taken on a Dardevle—after we 
had tried everything in the tackle box. 


“I took more fish—Northern Pike and Black Bass 
on ‘the old boy himself’ than on all the other lures 
combined. This string is from the Tittabawanee river 


in Gladwin County. Michigan. 
C. B. Shepard 


The Dardevle lures wiggle and wobble—a teasing, 
alluring motion that oa te seen to be appreciated— 
but do not twist the line. There is only one genuine 
Dardevle—you can identify it by the stamp—*‘Dar- 
devle, Detroit, U. S. A."* on every lure. Beware of 
any dealer who offers you something “‘just as good." 
Send today for literature. 


LOU J. EPPINGER 


“OUTFITTERS OF SPORTSMEN” 
Dept. C, 131 Cadillac Square, Detroit, Mich. 
Leu saye—"*When fish change their habits, I'll change my lures.” 


GOOD FISHING 


starts with 


GOOD TACKLE 


Say “Bristol Rods”, “Kingfisher 
Lines”, “Meek” or “Blue Grass” 
reels to the knowing fisherman, 
and he thinks of America’s finest, 
though not most expensive 
fishing tackle. 





A post card brings you the big 
Bristol catalog. Address The 
Horton Manufacturing Com- 
pany, 233 Horton Street, Bristol, 
Conn. Or Pacific Coast agents, 
Phil B. Bekeart Co., 717 Market 
Street, San Francisco, Cal. * Ya, 
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Field and Stream—March, 1931 


Second Prise—CHarLES TARPLEY 
Weight—2 lbs. 8 oz. 

Where Caught—Lewisburg, Tenn. 
When Caught—May 17th, 1930 
Rod—Bristol 

Reel—Pflueger 

Line—Cuttyhunk 

Lure or Bait—Live minnow. 





Third Prise—Mrs. A. L. Roos 

W eight—2 lbs. 7 oz. 

Where Caught—Lake Worth, Tex. 
| When Caught—May 2nd, 1930 
Rod—W inchester 

| Reel—Pflueger 

| Line—Cuttyhunk 

| Lure or Bait—Live minnow. 

| 





Fourth Prise—E. W. SANForp 

| Weight—2 Ibs. 5 oz. 

| Where Caught—Trices Lake, Va. 
| When Caught—April 25th, 1930 
Rod—Home-made 

Reel—Pflueger 

Line—Wexford 

Lure or Bait—Live bait. 


| Fifth Prise—Frep Haupt 

W eight—2 lbs. 5 oz. 

Where Caught—Crystal Lake, Minn. 

When Caught—June 8th, 1930 

Rod—W ilson 

Reel—South Bend 

Line—South Bend 

| Lure or Bait—Prescott Spinner and min- 
now. 


STRIPED BASS 


First Prise—K. SuGiyaAMA 

4+ Weight—52 Ibs. 8 oz. 

Where Canght—Marina Beach, Cal. 
When Caught—July 20th, 1930 
Rod—Shakespeare 

Reel—Ike Walton 

Line—Saxon Special 

Lure or Bait—Monterey sardine. 








| Second Prise—Grorce W. SANDERS - 
| Weight—47 Ibs. 
| Where Caught—Watch Hill, R. I. 
| When Caught—Oct. 9th, 1930 
| Rod—Baylis 
| Reel—Pflueger 
Line—Ashaway 
Lure or Bait—Tin squid. 
| Third Prize—M. R. BRoADWELL 
Weight—45 Ibs. 
Where Caught—Crockett, Cal. 
| When Caught—April 26th, 1930 


t | Rod—Montague 


| Reel—Pflueger 
| Line—Barbour| | 
| Lure or Bait—Sardine. 


| Fourth Prise—Louts LALLy 

| Weight—44 Ibs. ; 

| Where Caught—Seaconnet Point, R. I. 
| When Caught—Sept. 17th, 1930 

| Rod—Montague 

| Reel—Pflueger 

| Line—Vom Hofe 

| Lure or Bait—Menhaden. 


Fifth Prize—J ack CLAYTON 
IV eight—43 Ibs. 8 oz. 


} | Where Caught—Deal Beach, N. J. 


| When Caught—July 13th, 1930 
| Rod—Maltby 


Reel—Vom Hofe 
Line—Hall 
Lure or Bait—Calico crab. 


CHANNEL BASS 


First Prise—KENNETH C. Watson 
W eight—62 Ibs. 

Where Caught—North Beach, Md. 
When Caught—July 12th, 1930 
Rod—Kingfisher 

Reel—Ocean City 

Line—Ashaway 

Lure or Bait—Peeler crab. 


Second Prizse—Dr. E. B. Lytie 

W eight—60 Ibs. 9 oz. 

Where Caught—Daytona Beach, Fla, 
When Caught—Sept. 18th, 1930 
Rod—Shakespeare 

Reel—Pflueger Par 

Line—Mansfield Ocean 

Lure or Bait—Cut mullet. 





Third Prise—Dr. A. S. W. Rosensacn 
W eight—59 l\bs. 

Where Caught—Delaware Bay, Del. 
When Caught—July 4th, 1930 
Rod—Davis 

Reel—Meisselbach 

Line—Gladding 

Lure or Bait—Mossbunker. 


Fourth Prize—Wmn. HENDERSON 

W eight—58 \bs. 

Where Caught—Brown’s Inlet, N. C. 
When Caught—July 17th, 1930 
Rod—Heddon 

Reel—Pflueger 

Line—Cuttyhunk 

Lure or Bait—Mullet. 


Fifth Prize—A. H. G. Mears 
Weight—55 lbs. 10 oz. 

Where Caught—Green Channel, Va. 
When Caught—June 6th, 1930 
Rod—Horrocks-Ibbotson 
Reel—Vom Hofe 

Line—Joe Jefferson 

Lure or Bait—Mossbunker. 


BLUEFISH 


First Prize—Louts H1npDLEYy 

W eight—12 Ibs. 

Where Caught—Beach Haven Inlet, N. J. 
When Caught—Sept. 19th, 1930 
Rod—Shakespeare 

Reel—Meisselbach 

Line—Crest Special 

Lure or Bait—Menhaden. 


Second Prize—CuHar es Losg, JR. 
Weight—11 Ibs. 13 oz. 

Where Caught—Sandy Hook, N. J. 
When Caught—Sept. 12th, 1930 
Rod—Shakespeare 

Reel—Ike Walton 

Line—Abbey and Imbrie 

Lure or Bait—Mullet. 


Third Prize—J. E. HEISLER 
Weight—11 Ibs. 4 oz. 

Where Caught—Ortley Beach, N. J. 
When Caught—July 13th, 1930 
Rod—Shakespeare 

Reel—Pflueger 

Line—Crest Special 

Lure or Bait—Mossbunker. 








Field and Stream—March, 1931 


Fourth Prise—Evcar R. SMITH 
Weight—9 Ibs. 12 oz. 

Where Caught—Potomac River, Md. 
When Caught—June 27th, 1930 
Rod—Baylis 

Reel—Unknown 

Line—12-Thread 

Lure or Bait—Huntington No. 2 Drone. 


Fifth Prize—B. B. Bei 

Weight—9 Ibs. 11 oz. 

Where Caught—Lake Worth, Fla. 
When Caught—Nov. Ist, 1930 
Rod—Shakespeare 

Reel—Ocean City 

Line—Mansfield 

Lure or Bait—Creek Chub. 


WEAKFISH 


First Prise—WtLt1AM B. UNDERDOWN 
Weight—13 Ibs. 12 oz. 

Where Caught—Peconic Bay, N. Y. 
When Caught—May 20th, 1930 
Rod—Split Bamboo 

Reel—Pflueger 

Line—Ashaway 

Lure or Bait—Squid hook and sandworm. 


Second Prise—SY tveEsTer L. CAVANARO 

Weight—13 Ibs. 8 oz. 

Where Caught—Great Peconic Bay, N. Y. 

When Caught—May 13th, 1930 

Rod—Montague 

Reel—Ike Walton 

Line—Jim Richards 

Lure or Bait—L. S. Kirby Salt-Water 
Bait. 


Third Prize—J. W. GEppEs 
Weight—12 lbs. 8 oz. 

Where Caught—Mullica River, N. J. 
When Caught—May 17th, 1930 
Rod—Kingfisher 

Reel—Meisselbach 

Line—Cuttyhunk 

Lure—Squid. 


Fourth Prisze—VauGHN T. BorNet 
Weight—12 Ibs. 

Where Caught—Whale Beach, N. J. 
When Caught—Aug. 2nd, 1930 
Rod—Split Bamboo 

Reel-—Pennel 

Line—Moore No, 12 

Lure or Bait—Shedder crab. 


Fifth Prize—Ropert FRIDENBERG 
Weight—12 Ibs. 

Where Caught—Freeport, N. Y. 
When Caught—Sept. 8th, 1930 
Rod—3-pc. bait 

Reel—South Bend 

Line—C. Moore & Co. 

Lure or Bait--Shrimp. 


FLORIDA MARLINS 
By Spencer Mosher 


ENTION swordfishing and I’ll bet 
few anglers will think of Florida. 
That’s because sportsmen are just starting 
to discover a lot of things about that sport 
down there. Tarpon, barracuda, sailfish— 
yes—but swordfish? Well, I found out 
about Florida marlins last spring . . . but 
that’s getting ahead of my story. 
Florida’s fighting marlin swordfish ap- 
pear off the lower East Coast early in 
February. The best fishing is usually in 
March and the season lasts until about 
the middle of May. The favorite waters of 
these fish are from Palm Beach, south, 
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FLASH 


imate 


CHAMPION 





Trained to the peak of physical power—every ounce of superfluous 
weight worked off—every muscle hardened to respond like the 
snap of a steel trap—that is the Champion. And that is the 


HEXI-SUPER-CANE-ROD 


Fashioned by the trained skill of 119 
aga experience—bamboo treated 

y our own process to give it greater 
hardness and strength—this Hexi- 
Super-Cane Rod has all the flashing 


action of a true Champion. 


Cast your fly and lay it on a dime. 
Play a big game fish and get a sen- 


sation of sensitiveness and response 


that is almost life itself. 


Many seasons of sport lie ahead. 
Make the most of every minute of 
them with a Hexi-Super-Cane Rod! 
Made in all styles,weightsand lengths 
for fresh and salt water fishing and 


tournament work of all kinds. 


Write for folder. 





Defianee Silver 
Line 


Finest Japan silk, silver white, 
braided extra stout and close. 
Another product of Horrocks- 
Ibbotson manufacture with the 
championship qualities that are 
guaranteed on all kinds of fishing 
tackle that bear this trade mark. 





HORROCKS-IBBOTSON CO. 


Manufacturers of the most complete line of Fishing Tackle in the world. 
Adams St., UTICA, N. Y. 




















Deal Direct with the Only 
ing 

Almost invariably, whenever an- 
glers’ talk veers to tackle, your 
“‘dyed in the wool’’ disciple of 
Izaak Walton proves himself an 
enthusiast for none but the finest. 
Anything less, he hastens to tell 
¥ you, assuredly detracts from the 
; full zest of the sport. Naturally, 

4 newcomers to angling are most susceptible 
to the wiles of salesmen of shoddy tackle, for, only by 
bractical experience will a rod or reel demonstrate its 
worthiness. Hence, the buyer who demands tackle of 
reputation has nothing to fear—and everything to gain. 
Since 1867 Ed. vom Hofe tackle has evoked the pride 
of its owners, scattered in all corners of the globe. 
We would rather scrap an item than have it go forth to 
cause the slightest dissatisfaction. 

4c in stamps for 168 page catalog 


Edward vom Hofe é& Co. 
92-A Fulton Street New York City 
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Or SPORTSMEN... 


A Goerz Prism Binoculer will appeal to 
the discriminating and deliberative pur- 
chaser. He will appreciate the outstand- 
ing excellence so evident in its every 
optical, mechanical and surficial detail . . 

ur unequivocal guarantee supports the 
purchaser's selection. Booklet on Requnst, 


Cc. P. GOERZ AMERICAN OPTICAL CO. 
East 34th Street 


New York City 
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Full selection, 
level and tapered 


N° angler exceeds Zane 

Grey in the casting ex- 
cellence and service he de- 
mands in a fly-casting line. 

Mr. Grey uses Ashaway 
Crandall’s American Finish 
Fly Lines exclusively. So do 
all his closest fly-fishing com- 
panions—as keen a crew of 
steelhead-trout battlers as is 
“Z. G.” himself. 

You too will find this fa- 
mous fly line the best buy, for 
better casting and lasting. 
Sold by leading tackle dealers. 
Catalog of world-famous Ash- 
away Fishing Lines FREE. 

Ashaway Line & Twine Mfg. Co. 


Makers of Famous Fishing Lines Since 1824 


ASHAWAY. 


Fishing Lines 















LURES sic 


AtLast—A Hookless Plug f 


Hooks clip on easily and in- 
stantly—scientifically designed— 
balanced to insure life-like mo- 
tion—durability guaranteed. 


4 Other models, 
12 finishes from 
$1 to $1.75 


Py a AN At Your Dealer 
For the = 9 Or Direct From 
Angler— 

Bad News 

For the Fish” 








Field and Stream—March, 


along the Gulf Stream and around the 
eys. 

Guides say that these great marlins are 
migratory ‘and come all the way from the 
eastern Caribbean, in the vicinity of the 
Windward Islands. This region, whether 
swordfish headquarters or not, seems to 
be the starting point for most of the West 
Indian hurricanes which tear through that 
tropical area each summer. And if you 
hook a marlin off Miami you'll swear you 
are fighting a tornado, at least. 

Brother anglers, I firmly believe that 
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wonderful fish, the less we really do know, 
But I do know that the marlin is the most 
wonderful fighter I have ever seen break 
water. 

“On the average, if you have a good 
guide and luck, you may land three mar- 
lin out of every ten hooked. I have found 
no other fish which can compare with the 
marlin for speed, endurance—and also jn. 
telligence in a fish way. 

“Miami’s high boat for the season usu- 
ally catches twenty to thirty marlin. The 
fleet of the Miami Charter Boat Associa- 





The author’s 80-pound, 7-foot marlin swordfish pine last ¢ April in the Gulf Stream, 
four miles east of Palm Beach, Flori 


the marlin is the prize among all the 
splendid big game fish in Florida waters. 
This is no exaggeration and it is not dis- 
counting the others one bit. 

“Almost anyone can catch a tarpon, 
thousands are catching sailfish, but only 
a few hook marlins and fewer still succeed 
in landing one,” is the way an old ae 
guide explains it. “Besides,” he said, 
marlin fights harder than any of chem.” 

Florida marlins, like  sailfish—their 
first cousins—are usually taken by troll- 
ing a strip bait. This is generally a piece 
of fish belly about a foot long and is 
trolled approximately a hundred feet be- 
hind the boat. The marlins, if there are 
any around and they are so inclined, will 
attempt to kill this “fish” by striking 
it with their bills. Sailfish have the same 
peculiar method of attack. If the angler 
expects to catch anything after such a 
strike, he had better run out plenty of 
slack line immediately. The theory is this: 
the marlin, thinking he has killed another 
free dinner, will return to swallow it. But 
don’t forget to allow sufficient slack line! 
Many a fish has been lost by yanking the 
bait out of his mouth. 

A pretty New York girl, fishing in 
Florida, once failed to run out line when 
a big sailfish struck repeatedly at her lure. 
The boat captain, a conscientious fellow, 
fairly roared: 

“Give line! Give line! Give him plenty 
of line!” 

The girl, poor child, complied by toss- 
ing everything—rod, reel and line—right 
out of the boat. 

Marlins are generally found along the 
edge of the Gulf Stream or even in the 
sapphire waters of the Stream itself. At 
Palm Beach this “river in the ocean” is 
some three miles off shore; it is farther 
away at Miami. 

One of Florida’s best known guides, the 
man who piloted President Hoover at the 
time he caught his first Florida sailfish, 
once told me this about the marlin: 

“Those of us who specialize in fishing 
for marlin and sailfish find that the more 
we think we know about both of these 


tion usually brings in from 75 to 150 each 
spring. 

“The marlin is without doubt the high- 
est prized fish on our coast. Compare him 
to the sailfish or tarpon weighing, say, 
70 pounds. Such a fish can easily be land- 
ed in 35 to 50 minutes. A 70-pound marlin 
will fight from one to two hours, perhaps 
more. I have fought them as long as three 
hours and a half!” 

Little was known about these swordfish 
in Florida until a few years ago. About 
1918 a dead marlin was washed ashore at 
Miami. Apparently none had been taken 
with rod and reel until 1921 and this one 
was at first mistaken for a giant sailfish 
with the sail (high dorsal fin) clipped. 
At that time, it was customary for cap- 
tains to thus mark sailfish before turning 
them loose—an early but crude attempt 
to study their habits and movements. Be- 
cause this fish fought so furiously and was 
such a big fellow, the party decided to 
keep it. Then, more than now, perhaps, it 
was proper form to free sailfish, un- 
harmed, after they had been played up to 
the boat. 

At the dock a taxidermist identified 
the fish as a marlin! 

It is interesting to note that Florida’s 
first marlin swordfish was very nearly 
turned back into the Atlantic Ocean. 


| Be never forget the tussle I had with 
my first marlin. Great greyhound leaps 
—torpedo-like—ten feet out of the water. 
Lightning dashes—reel brake smoking! 
Unbelievable “walking on the water”, as 
the valiant fighter threshed the surface 
of the sea to a foam. (What other fish 
can “stand on its tail” and remain almost 
entirely out of water!) Long runs toward 
Africa—we following in the boat to save 
the line. Stubborn sulks . . . and, always, 
those flashing, silvery leaps! 

This all happened on a beautiful, bril- 
liant Sunday afternoon in April a few 
miles east of Palm Beach. William van 
Dresser, M. F. (Buck) Baugher and I 
were having a fine outing. Suddenly Van 
became seasick. We tried to talk him out 
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Field and Stream—March, 1931 


of it, but no use. We turned to go back. 
Just then that marlin struck! 

About an hour later I had the big sev- 
en-foot fish alongside, but_it was hardly 
as done up as poor Van. Van raised his 
head above the deck-rail—to see what 
was going on. Maybe we should have cut 
the line and gone in, but I think I was only 
doing my duty as an angler. 

Came one more long, brilliant, heart- 
breaking run—heart-breaking for Van 
and for the fish. Slowly I worked him 
back. Both of us were nearly exhausted. 
Expertly, our captain used the gaff. To- 
gether we lifted him into the boat. Open- 
ing the throttle, we raced full speed for 
Lake Worth Harbor, four or five miles 
away ... very happy. Even Van smiled 
a wan, but brave smile. 

“We'll put up no sailfish flag for this 
fellow,” quoth our skipper grimly, though 
he grinned from ear to ear as he said it. 
He referred to the Florida custom of fly- 
ing a small, white flag after a sailfish has 
been landed. So forthwith he tore off his 
shirt, hoisted it triumphantly to the mast- 
head, and with “marlin flag” flapping, we 
raced proudly up to the dock. 


ANY tales are told each winter in 

Florida about giant swordfish which 
got away. They’re usually marlins—some- 
times broadbills. A captain with whom I 
occasionally fish took a fisherman out trol- 
ling one day last spring near Hillsboro 
Light, south of glittering Palm Beach. 
After two hours and forty minutes of 
strenuous work with rod and reel, a big 
marlin was cranked up to the boat. When 
gaffed, the fish jumped high into the air, 
broke the gaff handle, threw the hooks, 
and with a tremendous splash, disappeared 
in the deep-blue sea. 

A New York lady and this same cap- 
tain fought a big marlin two hours and 
six minutes, while the boat drifted in the 
Gulf Stream seven miles northward to- 


ward Jupiter, only to see her prize escape 


in the usual way—by tossing the hook. 

A sportsman fought a great broadbill 
more than three hours. Then came a wild 
leap, a big splash and a slack line! There 
are dozens of similar incidents happening 
right along. 

Swordfishing is more strenuous than 
sailfishing. Heavier tackle is essential. 
Let those who wish to, battle these ma- 
tine swordsmen with “three-six” outfits 
and such flimsy equipment. It will not do 





Landing a marlin by holding on to his bill 


lor the average tourist from Kansas City, 
Des Moines or Pittsburgh. 

There apparently are two species of 
marlins in Florida waters. They usually 
are called black marlin and striped mar- 
lin. Both fight like demons when hooked. 
Guides and taxidermists maintain that the 
striped variety is the same as the marlin 
of the California coast. I think, however, 
that there is some difference. Ichthyolo- 
gists have not definitely identified them. 







Close-up shows the **Game 
Cock"* Red Wing Fly Rod 


A Game Cock 
wants to fight 


AKE the rod that’s atrouble 

hunter . . . that goes after 
the savage strikes like a pit- 
game champion wading into 
his foe! 


The Montague “Game Cock” 
Red Wing Fly Rod 


A rod that bucks wind and dis- 
tance with backbone to spare .. . 
and lays your fly right there as neat 
and light as the natural insect. A rod 
with the sensitive power for lightning 
response to the flash of every strike. 
A rod that verily thrives on strife, 
with ample strength and stamina for 
battling all your heaviest, strongest, 
crazy-wild,’ bad-acting, good-eating, 
big game fish to their last flop. A rod 
too which is kind to the wrist and a 
joy to the eye. 


Your Red Wing Fly Rod is made 
as only Montague can make such a 
rod ... through world leadership in 
split-bamboo rod making for many 
years. Thoroughly seasoned heavy 
brown Tonkin cane, six-strip con- 


Please write to us for 
new Montague Fishing 
Rod Catalog, containing 
all prices and a fund of 
useful fishing information. 
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Manitou 
fly and bait 
casting rods. 


your big fish! 


struction, selected and exclusively 
Montague heat-treated to exact tem- 
per. Nickel silver ferrules and reel 
seat of Montague’s own make. Shaped 
grip of solid cork. Genuine agate 
top and first guide . . . all others 
file-hard steel. Red and yellow silk 
windings, and clear, thick, tough var- 
nish finish. Green poplin partition 
bag and aluminum outer case with 
screw cap. Six different lengths and 
weights for choice. Price, $25.00. 


The Best of Every Kind 
at All Prices 


The most popular split-bamboo rods 
in the world, Montague Rods are sold 
by leading dealers everywhere. Able to 
supply the world’s best in design, ma- 
terials and production, Montague like- 
wise gives highest values and the most 
complete selection. The best rods for 
fly fishing, bait fishing, strip casting, 
bait casting and trolling in fresh water, 
and for every kind of salt-water fishing. 
Prices from $6 to ; 

Your dealer will be glad to show 
you these most popular of all best- 
quality fishing rods. 


Rod & Reel Company 
Box A-K3 Montague City, Mass. 
World's Largest Manufacturers of 
Split-bamboo Fishing Rods 











SLEEP 


“Licut Six" 


Now made with 
walled balloon 
air chambers. 


Write now pe 
1931 Catalog 
and your 2 qt. 
Camper's Wat- 
er Carrier 
REE. 


Trade Mark 





OU'LL be sure of real restful 

sleep on the delightfully soft and 
thoroughly protected comfort of 
your own Airubber “Light Six” 
Camp Mattress. Better enjoyment of 
your days off. 

Carry it along anywhere, easily as 
a poncho. Inflate it to low pressure. 
Throw it down any place. The big, 
soft balloon air chambers give you 
the comfort of the best hotel mat- 
tress. Bunk, cot, floor, or any ground 
from seashore to the mountain 
sheep's sky parlor! 


9 Get aGoodnight’s restonyour 
e own home-comiort Camp Bed 


own an Atrubber 





Strong, durable khaki jean with 
vitalized rubber coating inside. Pat- 
ented construction pressure 
molded all in one piece. No loose 
cover. Folds as shown above. No. 
550, 25” x 75”, 64 lbs., $15. 

Airubber No. 660 “Big Ten" for folks 
over average size, 32” x 75”, 8 Ibs., $17. 

No. 517 “‘Little Six’’ (now same walled 
construction) 2612” x 48”, 41% lbs., popular 
for going light, $10. 

Airubber Sleepesy Pillow No. 381, 13” 
x 164%”, $2.50. Sport Cushion No. 633, 
13” x 18”, $2.50. Airubber equipment also 
includes other Camp Mattresses, Pillows, 
Cushions, Speed Boat Pads, Life Preservers, 
and the Airubber Pak-boat, all best obtain- 
able at popular prices. 


Sold everywhere by leading Dealers and Camp Outfitters. rubber 


New York Rubber Corp., Box 61, 


Beacon, N. , A IPUDOE! 














FOR FLY and 
BAIT FISHING 





OU'LL get the fullest 

measure of success and 
enjoyment out of your fish- 
ing this season, if you fish 
with a Granger Rod. 


Aside from the pride and 
distinction of Granger own- 
ership, there are plenty of 
reasons why YOU should 
possess one of these finest 
quality rods. 


The wonderful action and 
balance of YOUR Granger 
—its maximum strength per 
ounce of weight—improved 
design and excellent, stand- 
ardized construction—its 
beautiful finish and smart 
appearance—and thoroly 
satisfactory performance un- 
der all fishing conditions— 
will soon convince you of 
Granger supremacy. 


Granger prices range from 
$10 to $50. Write Today 
for Catalog. 


GOODWIN GRANGER Co. 
441 Grant Street Denver, Colorado 
If your Dealer cannot supply youm-WE WILL 

















Tells WHAT to Use, WHEN and HOW 
You'll catch more fish if you give "em what they 
want when they want it. Handy chart tells just 
what bait to use on a dark day in a weedy lake or 
on a bright sunny day in deep water. What to use when big 
ones lie deep. Get the benefit of all that the most success- 
ful fishermen have learned about fish habits. Chart is for 
all kinds of fish— Bass, Pike, Pickerel, Muskies, Lake Trout, 
etc. Send for Free copy and Heddon's new Catalog today. 


New! Heddon “Spook’’ 


The ‘‘Super-Dowagitac”’ 














oT) 
Fish-Getter 
of true fish- flesh Be we A 
appearance. i 
a New and startling 
Several colors. both in appearance and 


action. Madeof transparent 
Heddylin—a new indestructible 
material. Life-like as alive minnow. 





Guaranteed TRANSPARENT \ 
t-,—S, INDESTRUCTIBLE 

en lures, 

Price, $1.50. 


No. 9109-P—Shiner Scale 
No matter how many Baits you have, you will want this 
mewest and greatest of all Dowagiacs. If de cannot 
supply you, sent direct on receipt of price. (47) 
Write today for Catalog and Free Fishing Chart 


JAMES HEDDON’S SONS, Dept.F31 Dowagiac, Mich. 
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The broadbill, Xiphias gladius, is rare 
off Florida. The largest broadbill on rec- 
ord from those waters was taken in 1927 
off Fort Lauderdale by Capt. James B. 
Vreeland, Jr. This fish weighed 175 
pounds—smaller than most broadbills in 
other waters. 

Florida has so many fine fish, it is no 
wonder that swordfishing is just begin- 





Wizards of the Rod 
and Reel 


FIELD & STREAM has ar- 
ranged with Breems Forrest for 
a series of short articles covering 
the style and methods of some of 
the best bait and fly casters in 
America. In the first article, 
which will be published next 
month in this Department, the 
writer introduces Otto H. Peters, 
1930 all-round bait- and fly-casting 
champion and president of the 
National Association of Scientific 
Angling Clubs. In succeeding is- 
sues will appear articles describ- 
ing the casting methods of Jules 
B. Cuenin, Leo L. Connelly, Art 
Neu, Robert B. Clarkson, Walter 
Newcomb, Jay Packard and other 
holders of national or world’s 
records. 











ning to become popular. It’s another mar- 
velous sport certain to be exploitec in the 
near future. Florida is an old, old state, 
but her swordfishing possibilities are only 
now being discovered. Most anglers go 
North too soon to enjoy the best marlin 
fishing. Some of us might try new meth- 
ods of angling—larger baits, faster trol- 
ling—kites, sleds and teasers. Then, too, 
the deeper waters of the Gulf Stream may 
yield more marlins. All of these things 
are worth trying. 


The rock hind, when resting, uses his| 
© pectoral fins as stilts. @D 


FLORIDA FISHING 


T LAST it has arrived—a thoroughly 
up-to-date and practical book on the 
fish and fishing in Florida waters. For 
years I have been wondering why some 
far-sighted author and publisher had not 
gotten their heads together and decided 
to publish such a work. Here it is—and 
I’m going to take just a little credit for 
having put the flea in the publisher’s head 
a couple of years ago. 

Florida Fishing, by Capt. Stewart Mil- 
ler, is an eminently satisfactory book. I 
don’t know of any volume on fishing that I 
have seen in the last few years that has 
given me such a genuine thrill as this 
one. The reason for this is not only be- 
cause I have been waiting for so long 
for such a book to appear, but also be- 
cause it is so highly practical. Every chap- 
ter is just chockful of meat handed out by 
a man who, through many years of vast 
experience, has earned an enviable reputa- 
tion as an authority on Florida fish and 
fishing. 

Tackle schedules, tide tables, charts of 
all kinds, weather conditions—and almost 
100 pages devoted to the various species 
of fish found in those waters and their 
habits—to say nothing about the other 
200 pages on tackle, baits, methods, etc. 
What more could any man ask for? The 
only thing that can possibly improve this 
book is an index and I hope and pray 
that the publisher will see fit to include 





one in a later issue. Personally, I’m in 


favor of passing a law making it a crim- 
inal offence to publish a book of practical 
information without an index. 

Be that as it may, anyone who has ever 
wet a line in the sapphire waters of 
Florida—or has the remotest hope of do- 
ing so before he dies—should buy, bor- 
row, beg or steal a copy of this book. The 
publisher, G. Howard Watt of N, Y. 
City advocates the former method. The 
book sells for $5.00 and we will be happy 
to order a copy for any of our readers 
desiring one. 


The sea anemone, a low form of i 
Olin: travels about 4 feet in 24 ‘hours @ 


HOW TO COOK TROUT 


N a recent letter to us from that great 

Michigan sportsman and conservation- 
ist, Mr. William B. Mershon, some most 
excellent advice is given on how to cook 
a trout. Here it is in his own words: 

“I took a brown trout weighing 2% 
pounds last summer on a No. 10 Cahill 
fly. He was 17% inches long and I had a 
great fight with him. But when it comes 
to the frying pan, give me the little 7- or 
8-inch fellow with the red spots and white- 
margined fins. Then don’t fry it with 
bacon—I had heard of people putting 
bacon on woodcock—but use sweet pickled 
pork. Get it very hot but don’t let it 
scorch. Never put your trout in water 
after you have cleaned them on the stream. 
Be sure and keep them hard, not on the 
ice, but in the cold part of the ice box. 
Don’t take them out of the ice box until 
ready to go on the fire. Then wipe them 
inside and out thoroughly dry with a great 
big, nice piece of cheesecloth. You see I 
am pretty particular and definite. Then on 
the inside of the fish put a liberal amount 
of salt. Roll them in a mixture of one-half 
cornmeal and one-half wheat flour, put 
them in the hot fat from your salt pork 
and fry them well done but don’t burn 
them up.” 


LETTERS AND ANSWERS 
WORM FISHING 


Fisuinc Epirtor: 

Will you kindly answer the following ques- 
tions pertaining to trout fishing? 

What is the proper method of placing a worm 
on a hook? 

Do you advise placing a split shot on the line? 
If so, under what conditions? 

When fishing with a worm for trout, what is 
the proper time for striking or setting the hook? 
Should one strike immediately upon feeling the 
fish or should he let the trout have it for a while? 

Do you recommend small garden worms or 
large ones for trout, or are nightwalkers or 
nightcrawlers better? 

What is the proper method of fishing with a 
spinner for trout? Does a fly or a worm on the 
spinner make it more attractive? 

How are salmon eggs used? 

Does it help to keep worms in moss or grass 
and feed them milk and eggs before using? 

What size hook is best for worm fishing for 
trout? 

Any suggestions you might care to give me on 
the above questions will be appreciated. 

Georce L. Barnett. 


Comment: The correct way of putting @ 
worm on the hook is to have the two ends, or 
at least one end, dangling. This is in order to 
give the bait a natural appearance. ‘ 

It would be impossible to say definitely 
whether you ought to use split shot or not. This 
would depend entirely upon stream_ conditions. 
If the water was very heavy and rapid, it would 
be necessary to use the shot in order to sink the 
bait sufficiently beneath the surface. In an easy, 
quiet flowing stream it would not be at all nec- 
essary to use split shot. The weight of your 
tackle would carry the worm down sufficiently, 
without adding any extra weight. 

When using live bait of any kind and on any 
species of fish, one should never strike imme- 
diately. With a trout it is not necessary to walt 
as long before striking as it would be with a 
bass or pickerel, for instance. However, you 
want to wait several seconds at least until he 
has a good hold on it, else you will pull the bait 
away from him. 

As a general thing, nightwalkers are far more 
successful than the small garden worms, ¢spe 
cially under heavy, swollen stream conditions. 
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The usual method of using a spinner in trout 
fishing is very much the same as that employed 
in ordinary wet fly fishing. A fly or worm used 
in connection with a spinner is very often more 
successful than a spinner only, especially in 
heavy, muddy water when it is difficult for the 
fish to see the bait. 

Several salmon eggs should be placed on a 
short-shank hook, such as the Model Perfect. 


It is by all means desirable to | worms in | 


moss or grass and in this connection | might say 
that in the Fish and Fishing Department of our 
May, 1930 issue we published a short article on 
a good method of keeping worms. This will no 
doubt be of interest to you. 

The proper size hook to use in bait fishing 
for trout is largely a matter of pérsonal opin- 
ion. Some recommend small hooks, such as the 
number 6 or 8; others use them as large as 
number 1 or 2. I rather favor a happy medium, 
about a number 4 in an ordinary Sproat or the 
Model Perfect hook which comes in three sizes, 
small, medium and large. The medium size 
would correspond to about a number 4 in a 
Sproat. 

Fisuinc Eptror. 


WHICH WOOD IS BEST? 


Fisninc Epitor: p ’ 

I would like to build a 6-foot medium bass 
rod. Which of the following woods are best for 
such a rod—bethabara, lancewood, hickory or 
greenheart? What sort of wood is greenheart? 

Thank you for the ‘above information. 


E. G. Biomserc. 


Comment: Of the particular woods that you 
mention, I would be inclined to select lancewood 
for the type of rod that you have in mind. How- 
ever, if 1 were making such a rod, I would by all 
means choose split bamboo. It is much more 
resilient and also considerably lighter and, unless 
you obtained an exceptionally good grade of 
jancewood, you would find the split bamboo to 
stand the call very much better. It probably would 
be safe to say that almost 90 per cent of the 
fresh-water rods made today are manufactured 
of split bamboo, There must be a reason for this. 
Greenheart is a South American wood and 
unless you get a very good grade, it is one of 
the poorest woods that you could possibly use 
for a fishing rod, especially of the fresh-water 
type. Furthermore, a high grade of greenheart 
is extremely difficult to obtain and for the 
majority of fresh-water rods it is entirely too 
heavy. It is used almost exclusively in the manu- 
facture of certain types of salt-water rods. 
FisHinG Epiror. 


HELGRAMITES 


FisHinG Epitor: 

Is the helgramite to be found in our streams 
near Macon, Georgia, and south? Is it good bait 
for large-mouth black bass, chain pickerel, crap- 
pie, bluegills, red bellies, rock bass, warmouth 
perch and catfish? : 

Are they to be found in the streams they in- 
habit through the winter months, and also, in the 
spring? How are they caught? 

How can I keep them alive after getting them 
and how long can they be kept alive? 

J. M. Metron. 


Comment: As far as my information goes there 
are extremely few portions in the United States 
where helgramites cannot be found and, while I 
cannot speak from practical experience, I have 
no hesitancy in telling you that you undoubtedly 
have them in your section of the country. 

They are generally regarded as being among 
the best live baits for the black bass, both species, 
in particular, and also to a lesser extent, per- 
haps, for pickerel and other species of warm- 
water fishes. 

The helgramite, as you may know, is the larval 
stage of the dobson, or corydalis, which is some- 
what similar to a dragon fly. It spends a period 
of two years and eleven months in the larval 
state, commonly known as the helgramite, during 
which time it is almost always found in streams, 
underneath rocks. It lives only for about one 
month as a mature insect—just about long enough 
to lay its eggs and hatch some more helgramites. 

The usual method of obtaining helgramites is 
to wade along a stream, preferably a rather small, 
swift one, with a net. As you come to any large 
stones lift them up and hold the net just below 
them. If there are any helgramites beneath, the 
current will wash them into the net. 

Helgramites are not very easy to keep for any 
length of time. The best*method I have ever 
heard of, that is if you want to keep them alive 
for a period of several months, is to find an old, 
rotten log somewhere in the woods and keep this 
in your cellar. By boring out large chunks of this, 
forming holes in the log, you can place your 
helgramites in there and they will thrive for a 
considerable time. 

Mtherwise you can only expect to keep them 
during the fishing season for a period of a few 
days, or a week at the most. This is done usually 
by placing them in a bait can of some kind, along 
with some moss and damp weeds and leaves. 


Fisnine Epttor. 
(END OF FISH AND FISHING) 





BOA M'S*F VE 


HREE times have Meisselbach Bull’s- 

Eye reels rung the bell of national popu- 
larity. Three years everywhere recognized 
the best buy for bait casting. 

No. 100, illustrated above, with metal 
spool for all around bait casting and troll- 
ing ... highest value at $5. No. 110 Bull’s- 
Eye “Special”, with  steel-shaft spool 
molded of Bakelite . . . starts easier, stops 
easier, gives still greater accuracy, especial- 
ly with lightest baits. Supreme at $6. 

Large, handsome, light, rigid and strong. 
End plates of polished Permo. Nickel steel 


rustless pivots and adjustable phosphor 
bronze bearings. Low-slung one-piece seat, 
deep-anchored pillars that can not wrack. 
Free-running, fine balance, lively, remark- 
ably easy to control. Ample 100 yd. size. 
Genuine Meisselbach precision workman- 
ship and high quality materialsk—famous 
nearly 40 years. Guaranteed for life. 


Ask your dealer for genuine Meisselbach 
fishing reels. Made in all styles, for all pur- 
poses. If necessary, please write to us. New 
descriptive folder and complete catalog full 
of valuable fishing information, FREE. 


The A. F. Meisselbach Division of The General Industries Co. 
Manufacturers of the Original and Genuine Meisselbach Fishing Reels 

















TIGER GETS FISH 





Tiger Spoon is great casting lure, near sur- 
face or under water. Weighs % ounce. 
Nickel, Brass, Red 
and White, Black 
and White finishes. 
At dealers, 75c. 
Write for circular 
Min-Nix Metal Lures. 


Miller Mfg. Co. 
Springwater, N. Y. 

















MODERN FLOATERS 


BI-VISIBLES and light-filtering Hairwings 
$2.50 doz. BI-VISIBLES, Game-cock hackles, 
gold-plated hooks, in transparent novelty fly 
box, $3.00 doz. LEADERS—Trout, Salmon 
one nn Pg finest, 
you are critical on this let hi 

My special Dry Fly Tackle is being —e amy 
of America’s § 

and guaranteed. i ae: Se ee ee 





TRIK-KUTTER 
Cutlery steel, dull or bright finish, gut cutter and 
tweezers with disgorger at end, $1.00 each 
Write for illustrated folder 
PAUL H. YOUNG, Taxidermist 
8065 Grand River, Detroit, Mich. 

















No. §-21 
Price $1.00 
Body 2% in. 
Weight % oz. 


A SOULFUL SHIMMY 


Just the lure for Pike and Muskie— 
especially in hot weather—as it trav- 
els at a moderate depth with a 
flashy, wobbling, wiggling, darting 
movement! The only spoon with the 
“Stabilizer” that prevents twisting or 
kinking the line. Can be used with sink- 
er in the line for very deep trolling. 
At your dealers or direct. New 
catalog sent FREE upon request. 
CREEK CHUB BAIT CO. 
133 Randolph St. Garrett, Ind. 
Manufactured in Canada by Allcock, 
Laight & Westwood, Toronto, Ont. 


CREEK CHUB BAITS 








CATCH MORE FISH 











When you go out 
to get ’em 
We’vegotthe perfect rod 
for you! 


Rods that catch more fish—that cast 
like tournament rods—that set the 
hook quick—and bring you better 
fishing luck whatever type or kind 
of fishing you prefer. Handsome 
rods—designed by expert fishermen. 


Richardson offers the fisherman ev- 
ery type and style of steel fishing 
| rods—for every fishing requirement 
—at prices that range from $1.55 
to $11.50. One-piece, solid steel 
rods, hexagon shape or round, off- 
set or straight handles. Jointed 
tubular steel rods, with Richard- 
son’s famous interlocking joints, 
triple reinforced joints, graduated 
length joints for better casting ac- 
} tion—single or double grip. All— 
of Richardson’s outstanding quality 
—all designed, manufactured and 
guaranteed by the foremost makers 












of steel fishing rods. 


Write today for Richardson’s 
IMustrated 1931 Catalog fully 
describing the entire line 


RICHARDSON ROD & REEL CO. 
3152 No. Sawyer Ave., Chicago 
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OLD MERRIMONT BLUE 
(Continued from page 13) 


heavy cover, such as briars and hedge- 
rows. I consider unhesitating courage a 
fundamental requirement.” 

Harlow smiled cynically. “You have 
added a point in which the Irish excel.” 

“A personal opinion, sir,” the Judge 
answered, “and I prefer to await the deci- 
sion of the judges on that score. Would 
day after to-morrow suit you for the trial ? 
Is it too soon for you to condition your 
dog? 2 

“Condition indeed! Pat O’San is always 
in condition. The day suits me exactly.” 

“Good! When you have made the selec- 
tion of one judge, please advise me, as I 
will advise you of my selection, and the 
two will then make a third selection. Un- 
der other circumstances I would nominate 
my friend here, but since he has been party 
to our conversation I feel he is disquali- 
fied. In that connection may I suggest that 
the judges selected be kept in ignorance of 
our difference of opinion and the—er— 
stake involved? It is enough for them to 
know the points upon which the dogs are 
to be judged. You agree with this?” 

“Certainly,” Harlow answered sullenly. 

“Then, sir, until the day after to-mor- 
row I bid you good-day.” 

(To be concluded) 


FLOATING FLIES 
(Continued from page 20) 


possible. To drag thirty or forty feet of 
line across the surface of the pool is al- 
most certain to frighten all the trout that 
see it, to say nothing of drowning the fly. 
Previously I have said that the strike 
must be instantaneous. To be such the 
fisherman must recognize the rise when he 
sees it. Each rise will be somewhat dif- 
ferent, according to the kind of trout and 
his present mood. I have divided the types 
of rises into four rough classes, and named 
them from their outstanding peculiarities. 
The first and the one that indicates a 
real feeding mood is the “dimple rise.” 
Browns are especially fond of taking their 
bugs in this fashion. As the fly floats down, 
there appears a dimple just under and 
around the lure; and if you wait, the fly 
disappears. But don’t wait. Immediately 
the dimple shows, set the hook solidly, 
for it’s ten to one that a good fish is 
quietly sucking in his dinner. And don’t 
be misled by the smallness of the circle 
into thinking it is made by a correspond- 
ingly small ‘fish ; appearances are deceiv- 
ing. Strike and watch out for squalls. 
Then there is the “slap rise” so pe- 
culiar to the native brook trout. They seem 
to take joy in trying to spatter the fly 
with as much of the river as possible 
when they hit it. You will not find it 
difficult to strike such a rise. Instinctively 
your wrist responds, and if the trout’s 
aim has been good he’s on. Browns and 
rainbows in a playful mood do the same 
thing, and it’s great fun to take them 
when they’re at it. 
3ut the most beautiful and spectacular 
rise of all is the “rainbow rise.” Rainbows 
up to a pound or so enjoy this way of 
taking the fly. Brownies of lesser weight 
often do the same thing. Here it is. Your 
fly will be calmly floating downstream. 
Suddenly, out of the water, often more 
than a foot away, will leap a trout. Clear- 
ing the intervening space in mid-air, he 
dives on to that poor fly as though he 
meant to poke it right through the bot- 
tom. I have found that if I strike the 
moment I see the fish, by the time the 
force of the recoil has hit the fly the trout 
will have it in his teeth. This is not always 
so, but sufficiently often to warrant such 
tactics as a general rule. 
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And then, last but not least, is the 
“roll,” characteristic of but one kind of 
fish to my knowledge, the big brownie. 
Here is no spectacular jump, no noisy 
splash, but just the appearance of a broad, 
glistening back as he lifts himself partly 
out of the water and rolls on to the fly. 
It is a sight that never ceases to thrill. 

Your strike under such circumstances 
must be as solid as leader and tackle will 
allow, for his jaw will be deep and the 
cartilage tough. As he feels the sting of 
the barb he is off like a streak of greased 
lightning, not helter-skelter but straight 
as an arrow to a place that he already 
knows. No use to try to stop him at the 
outset. He’s just bound to go, and your 
only hope is to turn him before he reaches 
his destination. 

From then on, have one plan clearly in 
mind: keep below that trout. Trying to 
hold him after he gets downstream is 
next to impossible, or to drag him up 
against the current to net. Either he 
breaks the leader, or the fly pulls out. 
Keep him tight but not too tight and with 
his nose off the bottom if possible. When 
his struggles are about over, let him drift 
into the net rather than try to scoop him 
up. Yes, I know it sounds quite easy, but 
by the time you have put the mesh around 
the glistening sides of a twenty-inch speci- 
men you will know that you have had a 
battle and will perhaps wonder who, after 
all, is the real victor. 

The contemplation of a successful day 
on the stream with a dry fly is flavored 
with a pride and satisfaction that is born 
of no other approach to the sport of trout 
fishing. Success is at once a compliment to 
one’s skill and a tribute to his fairness. 
We have offered the game a challenge to 
its keenness; if it has failed to discrimi- 
nate between the real and the artificial, we 
have further given the odds by the light- 
ness of the tackle. And then when victory 
does smile on us, it is doubly sweet. 

So dispel the veil of mystery, and sally 
forth equipped with that most gentleman- 
ly, that most fair and that most delightful 
weapon ever devised to lure the lordly 
trout—the dry fly. 


THE VANISHING ANGUILLA 


(Continued from page 23) 
expelled, they are immediately fertilized 
by the milt of the male. Then they slowly 
float to the surface of the ocean and drift 
aimlessly about until they hatch. 

Not so very long ago it was thought 
that they remained in the egg stage for a 
complete year, while the embryo under- 
went development; but it is now almost 
definitely known that they hatch more or 
less promptly into the transparent larval 
form which was known to science for 
years as leptocephalus. It is incredible that 
the sea would support the tremendous egg 
fields incident to the eel spawn for a year; 
other fish would certainly eat them. 

When the little eels are hatched into 
larvae, they begin their tremendous jour- 
ney for the coast of America, where they 
will enter a fresh-water river or stream 
to spend their entire lives, until they be- 
come mature and are impelled to the sea 
again to breed. No ordinary obstacle 
stops them, as their general distribution 
east of the Rocky Mountains proves. 
They surmount mud bars, dams, falls 
and seemingly insurmountable barriers 
with ease. 

The only thing in North America—ex- 
cept the Rocky Mountains—which is 
known as a certain and positive check to 
their upstream migration is Niagara Falls, 
and this tremendous cataract is the cause 
of the absence of eels in the Great Lakes. 
Many observers have seen thousands of 
young eels squirming and crawling over 
the wet rocks in the Cave of the Winds, 
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behind the sheet of falling water which is 
the Falls during the spring; but they get 
no farther. 

After the spawning has been completed, 
the old eels, both male and female, die. It 
is estimated that each female deposits more 
than ten million eggs in the sea. This is 
evidently necessary, for’ the mortality 
among the young must be tremendous. It 
is a wise provision of nature in adapting 
herself to conditions. 

It takes the little elvers a year to make 
the journey to the coast, no matter whether 
the distance is a thousand miles or two 
thousand. Just when they are about to 
change from the flat, cigar-shaped larval 
form to the typical eel shape, their journey 
is completed. They are still transparent, 
but contact with the fresh water changes 
them to the normal brownish color which 
is typical. When they start to ascend the 
streams in the spring of the year, they have 
been observed in such numbers that the 
water seemed completely filled with eels. 
This condition has brought about the “eel 
fairs” abroad, where the entire populace 
turns out to catch the young elvers and 
make them into delicious eel pies. 

Eventually the young eels find their 
home. They reach a place where there ap- 
pears to be sufficient food and where con- 
ditions are to their liking. There they re- 
main. During the winter they become 
dormant and hibernate in the mud, to re- 
sume their active lives in the spring, after 
the thaws. Although the evidence is not 
yet conclusive, it seems that eels prefer 
slow, rather warm water, sufficiently deep 
to prevent ready observation from the 
shores. 


They are voracious feeders, eating 
everything which promises subsistence. 


They are regarded generally as scavengers 
and are reputed to feed by preference on 
dead or decayed material, but this is prob- 
ably untrue. It is an adaption to a condi- 
tion rather than a preferred state of af- 
fairs. Eels in captivity have been given a 
choice of food—live and natural prey and 
dead flesh—and have invariably selected 
the living food. They are enormously fond 
of crawfish. They eat hellgrammites and 
salamanders. Earthworms are regarded 
with favor, and constitute the usual bait 
when eels are fished for. Small fish are 
eagerly sought for and captured, for the 
eel is one of the fastest swimmers in our 
waters. In the Susquehanna and the Dela- 
ware Rivers they often deplete the catches 
in nets set for food fishes, and it is not 
unusual to find only the heads and larger 
bones left in gill nets which have not been 
cared for promptly. There have been in- 
stances where eels have gnawed their way 
through the vent of large fish and were 
still within the bodies when the nets were 
cleared. 


HE mature eels are quite able to chew 

their way into the body of a captive 
fish, for they have pronounced needle- 
pointed teeth with a protruding, powerful 
lower jaw. Their heads, long and pointed, 
are admirabily adapted for thrusting into 
small holes and crevices. Their gills are 
mere slits in the sides of their necks, and 
the fins behind the neck are relatively small 
and capable of being held so tightly against 
the body that they cannot possibly inter- 
fere should the eel want to withdraw its 
head. 

Unfortunately the only specimen of the 
anguilla we have—the common eel of all 
our streams east of the Rockies—is doom- 
ed to extinction in the inexorable process 
of evolution. Why this should be so is un- 
known, for it seems that any fish with such 
a terrific handicap to its procreative pro- 
cesses should be capable of adjusting itself 
to any encountered conditions, so that its 
future generations would be assured of 


continuance forever. This, however, seems 
improbable. 

_ The eel already shows plainly, par- 
ticularly in its skeletal structure and espe- 
cially in the bones comprising the skull] a 
decadence which has of necessity been pro- 
gressive for perhaps a million generations, 
Except for the cockroach among the ani- 
mals and the fungus among the plants 
everything—including man—is in slow 
process of evolutionary change and nearly 
always for improvement. The eel is retro- 
grading. 

It is possible, of course, that there will 
be future beneficial changes which will 
tend to prevent the extinction of the eel, 
If such happens, the eel of the future will 
be a modified form of the eel of the pres- 
ent, but it will still be an eel. If it does not 
happen, the present situation need give ys 
no concern, for it may be as long as five 
hundred thousand generations before the 
last eel disappears. 

f there is no change in the present 
trend, however, the eel can be regarded 
definitely as a passing form of life, due 
eventually to join the dinosaur, the ich- 
thyosaurus, and the pterodactyl. The prob- 
able reason for the extinction of each of 
those formidable creatures is known. The 
probable reason for the decadence of the 
eel is still a mystery—as great a puzzle 
now as his method of propagating was a 
few years ago. 


GREAT FINISHES 
(Continued from page 25) 
our score stood at noon. With but one bird 
between us, we stopped for lunch. It was a 
cold day, and I congratulated myself on 
not having forgotten the vacuum bottle 
of hot coffee. Gee, ain’t it great! 

“Tell you what we'll do this afternoon,” 
I said. “We'll hunt Byrd alone. I believe 
we'll do better that way.” 

I'll never forget that day. The little bitch 
never flushed another bird—yet it was 
manifest she never knew exactly where 
they were. But she used her head, and stop- 
ped at the faintest trace of scent. She 
would not trust herself to try to locate for 
us. She’d stop and turn her head as if to 
say: “There’s birds around here some- 
where close, boss; but you kick ’em up. 
I’m afraid I might flush ’em.” 

Sometimes they were well ahead of 
her; at other times, to one side. Always, 
though, she put us among them, and we 
began to make up a bag. Then came that 
flashy finish. In as likely a spot as I’ve 
ever found birds, we were treated to a 
pretty point at about the center of an 
extensive field of ragweed surrounded by 
standing corn-stalks. This field was higher 
than any land adjoining and was almost 
surrounded by gullies, with timber on the 
north side. 

We killed a couple on the covey rise, 
and they flushed to the woods, where, 
we believed, they dropped off. There we 
proceeded to go. We combed those woods 
from one end to the other, but we raised 
nary a bird. The jinx seemed still to be 
with us. We had only a few birds, and 
it was getting late. Yet this covey had 
been large enough to stand thinning down 
quite a bit. It surely upset us. ; 

“Well, it’s plain they didn’t stop in 
here,” was Ray’s verdict after ponderous 
deliberation. “They had to swing either 
right or leit. Let’s take in the draws all 
the way round.” 

We had not yet finished the complete 
circle when a streak of discouragement 
hit me, and I burst forth: “Oh, whats 
the use? Let’s give it up an’ go home. 
This just isn’t our day, anyhow.” 

It was getting late. We had come in my 
machine, and we were using my dog; so 
Ray agreed to my impetuous suggestion. 
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But we had only ten birds in total, and 
I don’t think he liked it. I am ashamed 
that what followed was but the result of 
my weak-kneed sportsmanship ; however, 
it was what gave us our thrilling finish. 
We cut back across that field of ragweed 
to take the short cut to the car, and at 
identically the same spot where she had 
pointed the last covey Smada Byrd came 
to another stand! We went up to her with 
some misgivings, thinking she had merely 
the old scent. But we should not have 
doubted her, for again she had ’em. We 
flushed them and killed a couple more— 
and again they flew for the woods. 

“Say,” I said, turning to Ray, “those 
were the same birds!” 

“Sure,” he laughed. “They just made 
a complete circle an’ came back to the 
same spot. Would’ve fooled us, too, if 
you hadn't suggested quitting.” 


GAIN we followed them into the 
woods. Again we did not find them 
there. Again—just for luck—we went back 
to the original spot—and once more we 
found them there. Four times this hap- 
pened before dusk compelled us to cease 
firing. But in that time we had doubled our 
bag, and went home with ten birds each— 
instead of only ten between us. The mental 
picture of that day is one of the brightest 
in my gallery of hunting memories. It is no 
discredit to the trickiness of the birds that 
we just happened to uncover their little 
secret, which brought about the treat of 
one of the most thrilling finishes I’ve 
known. 

Personally, I’d a lot rather now and 
then have an experience like that to re- 
member than simply a day of even kill- 
ing, where birds are so uniformly dis- 
tributed that there are no thrills. It’s 
spring that makes us appreciate autumn, 
you know—and it’s autumn that makes us 
appreciate spring. That’s the psychology 
behind the lure of great finishes in sport. 

I've had lots of them. There was the 

day I took a friend pheasant hunting in 
Ohio. We stopped the machine and let 
the dogs out. Before we had our guns 
ready, the dogs were on point across the 
fence. My companion is recognized as 
an excellent shot, and I told him to do 
the killing if but one pheasant got up. I 
could scarcely believe my eyes when he 
missed with both barrels. I was so con- 
fident of him that I didn’t even think of 
shooting. That put the “Dutch hex” on 
us, and we never even saw another thing 
all morning. 
_ Lunch and hot coffee revived our op- 
timism—but it was short-lived. At three 
o'clock in the afternoon we hadn’t even 
seen another bird. The situation was des- 
perate; so we piled into the machine and 
changed location. It took thirty minutes to 
make the change; but from then till quit- 
ting time we got our limit of pheasants 
and also three Hungarians for each of 
us. Another great finish. 

Then there Was a day on quail which 
I still recall so well. Three of us were 
shooting in Indiana. At noon we had but 
five birds to show for the morning’s work. 
We changed dogs at noon—and that af- 
ternoon my favorite setter found eight 
bevies. Her brace mate scored none. But 
eight was enough. I knew we were getting 
some birds, for I was carrying them all. 
My bitch retrieved every one we shot— 
and brought them all to me. I don’t know 
yet why I didn’t make the other fellows 
help carry some of them. 

The hour was almost five, and it was 
getting dusk. Our machine was in the 
distance, across just one more field. And 
it was the last day! Something about that 
fading winter afternoon softened my very 
soul, and I was happy and optimistic. Just 
one small gully now separated us from 
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our transportation. The others were tak- 
ing the shells from their guns. But I, 
with boyish enthusiasm, rubbed my hands 
together and said, “Well, fellows, just 
one last covey now in this draw, then a 
double—an’ we're through.” 

They laughed at me. But soon I noticed 
that my little bitch was missing. I turned 
back to look for her. The others went on. 
That was how I happened to be alone 
when I found her on that last point—and 
how it came that my last double was un- 
questionably all mine. Another truly thrill- 
ing finish. I tell you, it’s the finishes that 
count most of all. 

And finally—because space in Fre.p 
& Stream is limited—I think there 
were certain phases to a finish in Missis- 
sippi that make it worthy of being in- 
cluded. It was, in fact, a case of either a 
great finish or nothing, for that year 
we had had a very unusual winter with 
zero weather and more snow than for 
several years. Such things are but part 
of the game, though, and what make it 
interesting. No real sportsman wants the 
same thing all of the time. It is variation 
that adds flavor, and the ability to meet 
it is what the outdoorsman loves to pos- 
sess. 

Be that as it may, up to the last few 
days we had killed very few birds—only 
enough for the table. On several of the 
coldest days we had been unable to hunt 
at all, with five inches of snow blanketing 
the fields. These days we sat before a 
roaring log fire and roasted our shins 
while it took every kind of garment we 
could find to keep our backs from freez- 
ing. A flow of stories helped to keep us 
exercised with laughter and the blood in 
circulation. 


HE year before, I had killed my limit 

in the Bottoms in three hours the last 
day of the season. All of the season just 
past I’d been yearning to get down in 
those bottom lands again, but the high 
water caused by melting snow had made 
it impossible. The last week it cleared 
considerably, and with just one day of 
hunting left it seemed feasible to try the 
Bottoms. Ray and I needed eight birds 
each to complete our bag—not many, I 
admit, but you all know how they’re hard- 
est to get when you need ’em most. Man 
alive, though, how we did want to be 
sure and get those last sixteen birds! 

All during our stay I had been bother- 
ed because I’d made so few doubles. The 
birds fly meaner every year. We had 
commented on it many times. Doubles had 
been scarcer than hen’s teeth. It hurt my 
pride. I wondered if my shooting was 
slipping. Yet I couldn’t seem to feel that 
I was shooting badly. The birds down 
there just don’t give you the same old 
chances to double on them. That’s the real 
answer—but you know how a fellow feels 
about it, nevertheless. 

Where were those birds of a year ago, 
of which the Bottoms had yielded such a 
plentiful supply? Had the melting snow- 
water driven them out? I do not know. But 
what I do know is that we could not 
find them. We were still birdless at noon. 
Again we were tight up against the need 
of a whirlwind finish to save the day. And 
it was the last day of the season. And we 
needed sixteen birds. 

The mere details of hunting are an old 
story to you who read. So I'll cut the de- 
tails short. King found a covey, and I 
doubled. He found another, and I doubled 
again. He found three more before the 
quitting time, and I doubled behind each 
find. Five coveys—five doubles—ten birds ! 
All former failures faded from the picture. 
I have already forgotten them, but I shall 
never forget the thrill of those last five 
doubles in succession as good old King 


produced the much-needed birds at the 
eleventh hour. 

Now here’s the funny thing about it 
Ray’s a really great shot, but his score 
was only six birds. But what did that mat- 
ter? Our total score was an even sixteen 
—just what we needed to complete what 
we were allowed to carry home. And that 
completes the story. It also clinches the 
conviction, I hope, that it’s always the 
finish that counts most of all. It’s the 
thrills of great finishes that will live long 
after all else is forgotten. I think this is 
true in any sport—especially so in hunt- 
ing. 


GAMBILL’S GEESE 
(Continued from page 21) 
told a story which illustrates the in- 
fluence of the treatment of wild life 
on other members of his family. His 
son, who lives at a distance from him, 
was visiting the old home recently. The 
son had told several of his friends about 
the geese visiting his father’s farm and 
their being comparatively tame. Some of 
these friends were skeptical. Mr. Gambill 
told him that he might take a small rifle 
and kill one of the birds to take home with 
him. This the son refused to do. Instead 
he took a number of pictures to show the 
doubting ones. 

Besides feeding geese on his farm, Mr. 
Gambill has a herd of tame deer. One 
early morning I made a visit to his farm 
and was rewarded by the unusual sight of 
a female goat suckling a fawn. Unfor- 
tunately, the camera had been left behind 
that day. 

The Gambill farm, which comprises sev- 
eral hundred acres, is partly in timber. 
This timber is fairly alive with squirrels. 
Numerous coveys of bob-white quail breed 
there. Needless to say, none of this game 
is killed by hunters. Local hunters who 
know Gambill’s sentiments toward wild 
animals would shoot at the man himself 
about as readily as they would shoot at 
game on his property. 

This farm is worth visiting at any time 
of the year. Through the winter the geese 
are, of course, the main attraction. Visi- 
tors are always welcome. 


BENEATH THE BREAKERS 


(Continued from page 27) 

man catch a two-pound surf perch which, 
as it lay dying on the sand, gave birth to 
ten or twelve live offspring, each approx- 
imately an inch and a half in length. Im- 
mediately upon reaching the air, they be- 
gan to patter about in a lively manner. As 
carefully as we could we put the lot of 
them in an outgoing wave, and the last 
I saw of them they were swimming in the 
undertow. 

To preserve our fish, Bob and I scooped 
a hollow in the sand above the high-tide 
mark and, after lining it with sea moss and 
grass, tossed our catches into it. we 

“Do you still believe your fishing 1s 
over for this year?” Bob asked. | 

I smiled, knowing full well that if my 
casting arm grew stale this fall and winter 
it would be only on account of my own 
laziness. : 

About nine-thirty the fish stopped strik- 
ing. I racked my meager knowledge of the 
surf for a reason. My partner seemed to 
read my bewilderment. 5 

“Must be sharks,” he informed me. “I 
told you there were some big ones about. 

I was idly holding my rod with one 
hand, drinking deeply of the night air and 
not caring a rap whether I hooked another 
fish that night, when I felt a_ter- 
rific jar, followed by a savage run. I lay 
back on my rod, pressing both thumbs on 
the apron of my spool. Fifty—seventy-five 
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—a hundred feet of line were reeled off 
in less time than it takes to tell of it. 

“Stop him!” shouted Bob above the 
sound of the breaking waves. “You'll lose 
all your line!” 

Fearful of this catastrophe, I redoubled 
my efforts on the spool. By this time the 
leather apron had grown so hot that I 
was certain it must be scorching the dry 
line which was now running out. Pres- 
ently I succeeded in slowing up the run 
of the beast—but only for an instant. 
There was a second of great tension, and 
then—my line grew slack. Upon reeling in 
I found that my gut leader had given 


ay. 
Without a great deal of conversation 
we again changed leaders and, cutting off 
generous portions of squid, tied them to 
the shanks of our heavy hooks. Then we 
cast our lines back in the cove. For 
possibly ten minutes nothing of interest 
happened. 

When I finally concluded that the shark 
I had hooked had been a solitary rover, 
I saw Bob lay back on his rod. And how 
that construction of split bamboo did bend! 
For a few seconds his line ran out as 
mine had done, but after a series of heavy 
pulls he stopped the traveler—nor did his 
nine-thread line give way. I drew in my 
line with the intention of giving him all 
the assistance I might in landing the 
shark. 

After he had halted the first terrific 
run, my friend nodded as if to assure me 
that half the battle was won. He had ap- 
proximately 400 feet of line out, and now 
100 feet of that was gained back by sheer 
pulling. Then Bob essayed to move back 
along the shore of the cove in order to 
entice the sea beast into shallower water, 
but each step was resented by sharp lunges 
which filled me with a fear for the unity 
of his rod. But the experienced surfer 
knew what he was about, and after thirty 
minutes’ time had the shark within the 
second line of breakers. 


E both peered intently into the surf, 

hoping to catch a glimpse of the oil- 
er, but his dark back reflected little or no 
light even when it was heaved slightly out 
of the water. In fact, we hardly saw the 
fighter until a heavy breaker rolled him, 
worn and exhausted, into water which was 
too shallow to cover him. There he lay, 
beating and lashing, while I waded in at 
Bob’s direction and dragged him out by 
his rough tail. I used both hands, and my 
deep heel prints as I backed along bore 
testimony of the weight of the fellow. He 
appeared gigantic by moonlight, but day- 
time measurements showed him to be ex- 
actly six feet and three inches in length. 
That was the conclusion of our evening’s 
sport. 
_ We did very little fishing the follow- 
ing morning, other than to make a half 
dozen casts which netted a few small 
perch. Bob showed me an arrangement 
lor capturing sand-crabs, an excellent bait 
in the surf if they are soft-shelled. It was 
something of a screen trap with a long 
handle, and as each wave receded a seeth- 
ing layer of sand-crabs resulted. Only a 
small percentage of them are soft-shelled, 
however ; so the method is not so produc- 
tive as one might believe. 

Lhe ocean is an uncertain quantity with 
which to deal. The evening following our 
initial success we baited. with luscious 
sand-crabs, but the total result of our 
first hour’s angling was an assortment of 
leopard sharks, the largest not more than 
a couple of pounds. Exactly eleven we 
brought in, each time hoping for some- 
thing better, before I hooked the first 
im and, incidentally, the largest of the 

ip. 

He struck almost the instant my leader 








pleasure than ever before. 
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Start the fishing season right. Go out equipped with a 
Martin Automatic and enjoy the same thrills as the many 
thousands of other Martin users. With no snarls, knots or 
backlash to bother you; with a taut line always—automati- 
cally—when you want it, you will find fishing a greater 


Martin Automatics are made in two styles. The Fly-Wate 
Models are especially designed for the fly caster. Exception- 
ally light in weight, rapid in action and perfectly balanced, 
they are a pride to own. The Standard Models are for general 
fishing and cover a wide range of fishing re- 


quirements. 
peeeuner> 5 -/-gee LIST Select the model you prefer and ask your 
No ‘Capacity —__Price dealer for it. If he can’t supply you with a 


genuine Martin Automatic, we will gladly fill 
your order direct on our “money back if dis- 
satisfied” guarantee basis. 


Don’t wait—buy yourself a Martin now! 
MARTIN AUTOMATIC FISHING REEL CO., INC, 


26 75 ft. 8.00 
27 90 ft. 10.00 
28 150 ft. 12.00 
Standard Models 
H 75 - 4.50 
90 ft. 5.00 Fy 
3 150 ft. 5.50 en 
4 225 ft. 6.00 
5 250 ft. 6.50 
Troller 250 ft. 10.00 


MARTIN AUTOMATIC 


75 


Mohawk, N. Y. 











To H.M. The KING. 


By Appointment 


A veritable mine of information on all Angling 
methods and equipment. Plates of FLIES etc. 
in natural colours. 
Ask your NEAREST DEALER for a copy. 
Or apply to HARDY’S AGENTS: 
THE HENRY SMAIL Co. Inc. 

92 Fulton St., New York 
Trade Mark #7/ Tf visiting Europe make it your 
duty to call and inspect Hardy’s 
wonderful selection of Rods, 
Reels and Tackle at HARDY 
HOUSE 

61, Pall Mall, London 


HARDY BROS. Ltd. 
ALNWICK, ENGLAND 








Old Friends You'll 


+ Soon Be 
GREETING 









SHANNON PERSUADER 


The old unbeatable Made under 
double-spoon lure— J. P. Shannon 
mounted on swivelguards Patents 
that do not interfere 
with hooking the fish, 
that do not catch on 
line, landing net or any 
other obstacle. They are 
as natural as birds’ wings in 
action. Standard colors, feather 
or bucktail fly. 95c. 


SHANNON WEED MASTER 


Super-weedless and a 
sure fish-getter. Tail 
strip equal to pork 
rind has yielding body @4 
which aggravates the 
fish to hang on. It’s de- 
tachable so pork rind strip 
ean be used, if desired. Standard 
colors, feather or hair fly. 90¢c. 


if your dealer can’t supply you, send direct. 1931 
catalog is ready. Shows complete line of Jamison 
baits, lines, ete. Send for it 


THE W. J. JAMISON COMPANY 


Dept. 23 
739 S. California Ave. Chicago, Ill. 


JAMISON BARBLESS HOOKS 


a or 
SHANNON [WiN SPINNERS 
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.«Handled 
With Care. 





Did You Ever 


Have your reel come loose when play- 
ing a fish—or come home with a tired 
wrist after casting with a rod that just 
didn't balance? 


In the design of all our rods, special care 
has been taken to develop handles that 
would prevent regrets, avoid freak fas- 
tenings and make fishing livelier. 


Our famous, much copied offset handle 
(2) gives a wonderful balance to the 
rod and the positive screw locking 
device will never let you down in a 
pinch. Similarly, the new Challenge 
handle (1) brings the reel down on a 
line with the rod and gives a delightful 
feeling of balance. The reel-locking 
device is the same as that used on the 
offset handle — positive and sure. 


The new trolling rod handle (3) is made 
with a core of tempered alloy steel tub- 
ing—light yet very strong; the seat takes 
any large trolling reel and the locking 
band is simple yet positive insurance 
against a loose reel. For a complete 
description of “True Temper” rods, write 
us for catalog 


THE AMERICAN FORK & HOE CO. 
Sporting Goods Division 
1928 Keith Building Cleveland, Ohio 


TRUE TEMPER 
FiSHING Roos 
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dropped beneath the breakers and gave 
me a run not at all unlike that of a large- 
mouth bass. Again I was sorry that a 
four-ounce sinker was a necessary evil. 
At length I hooked my fingers into his 
gills and lifted him on to higher sand, and 
all the while the fish emitted that curious 
grunting sound which has resulted in his 
name—croaker. Our scales tipped him at 
a shade over eleven pounds. 

This sketchy insight into the possibil- 
ities which the surf affords may come as a 
revelation to some inland sportsmen who 
may be planning a trip to the coast. Of 
course, there are always the deep sea and 
its giant denizens, but only a few coast 
visitors are able to find reasonable deep- 
sea fishing facilities. Too, that style of 
fishing and surfing are two distinctly 
different sports. Moreover, when an angler 
is planted solidly on a beach, he does 
not have to concern himself with the rise, 
roll and fall of the ocean’s swell, which 
frequently proves to be the deciding factor 
in the enjoyment derived from a deep-sea 
excursion. 

Hours of lively, clean fishing—a bed of 
soft sand on a lonely beach—the lullaby of 
the surf. There’s no denying that they de- 
serve a place in the memory of every 
outdoorsman. 


RECORD HEADS 
(Continued from page 33) 


not only in the collecting of records but 
also as official measurers of trophies. They 
will issue a certificate of measurement 
which will be accepted as official by the 
committee and the world at large. The 
measurements will be made according to a 
uniform method. These records with 
photographs and other information will 
be put into printed. form and made avail- 
able to all who are interested. 

What is particularly desired is to learn 
the whereabouts of each and every rec- 
ord head and hide of North American 
big game, as well as any and all facts 
pertaining to just where it was taken. 
This information should be sent immedi- 
ately to the Editor of Fretp & STREAM or 
to the National Museum of Heads and 
Horns, New York Zoological Society, 
183rd Street and Southern Boulevard, 
New York City. All those who have big- 
game trophies that may be in the record 
or near-record class should get in a bid 
for an honor place for their trophies now, 
or forever hold their peace! 


YESTERDAY 
(Continued from page 37) 


squint your eyes and purr and run out 
your claws. 

With your tongue held in the side of 
your teeth, and a wrinkled nose, you push 
your rod slowly out over the spot and 
let the dry fly suddenly drop on the water. 
It sits up pertly and begins to float down- 
stream like a queen on a barge. 

The Prince of Persia down on the bot- 
tom has a slight fit of emotional eczema. 
That such a dove should issue from the 
arc of the sky is assuredly unexpected. 

“Come on, Prince; give us a smile,” you 
hiss, fluttering the queen up and down like 
a marionette. 

Abruptly he yanks off the bottom and 
swishes himself back and forth under the 
fly like a prima donna. You expect he is 
going to grab at every eye-roll, and pre- 
pare for a yank that would twitch the 
pelt off a rhinoceros. 

But he isn’t goin’ to. Back to the old 
gravel bed! You pull in the rod and run 
your neck out to look at him, as if you 
could detect by the sadness on his face 
what is lacking. Maybe he isn’t a fly trout. 


So you back out on to the hay field and 
begin ranging back and forth with low- 
slung nose, like a pointer dog, so as not 
to flush the grasshoppers before you can 
slam your palm on one. 

After you have leaped in sudden springs 
half-way across the hay field, you finally 
see one walk briskly under a little mullen 
leaf. You leap into the air and come 
down with smothering weight on the leaf. 
You get up an “inch at a time, examining 
the opening vistas under you with heart. 
fluttering interest. Ah, there he is, with 
one leg caught under your wish-bone! You 
centered him—no foolin’! 

You trot back with him, place him nice- 
ly on the hook and lower him like a fresh- 
dressed chicken just over the trout. The 
hopper does all of his vaudeville stuff on 
the surface. You can see the trout’s gills 
work as he hoots his derision. 

Suddenly your heart skips four beats. 
Another trout of a pound heft sails ma- 
jestically up, four feet away from old 
tightwad, and anchors. The new trout 
looks fresh and well-groomed, as though 
just out of the barber’s chair. 

You get the hopper to swinging like 
mad and fling it beyond the visitor’s nose 
and drag it in with little jerks. No thanks, 
he’s had lunch. You haul in the failure on 
your hook and wish for a cannon while 
you rub your knees and wonder what to 
use next. You've heard a plump, over-ripe 
strawberry is nice for trout, and you peer 
evilly around back of you toward the 
hay field. Can there be any wild straw- 
berries left this late in July? You give 
the trout a last catty look. 

Suddenly a movement arrests your at- 
tention in the foliage across the pool. A 
human head, shoulders and hind legs 
crawl out on a rock and explore the 
waters like a sea-lion. Yon warrior is Hen 
Magoon. His face is massive; a constant 
half grin, half smile of good nature is on 
it. His cavalry mustache is a No. 12. He 
wears overalls and a battered felt hat. He 
is of the generation before yours. 

“Hen! Hen!” you cry softly. 


E sees you. A wide smile of com- 
radeship covers his whole being. 
“Sh-h, sh-h!” you hiss, as though the 
Iroquois were sneaking in the under- 
brush. “There’s two big ones right here 
on the bottom! Wait till I come over!” 
With fluttering shirt tail you fly up 
around the head of the pool, stopping 
eleven times to pick the hook off a twig, 
and finally you crowd out beside Hen. You 
whisper back and forth and work your 
faces sideways and up and down. 

Hen gets out a corn-cob pipe, shakes 
it once bottom up and fills from a limp 
bag. His Adam's apple rises and falls 
three times under forced draft. Incense 
rises to the gods. 

“Let’s try a minnie,” he moos softly 
through his great mustache. 

Back beside a cow path Hen has left 
a pole and pail. It is comforting to see 
how slow and painstaking Hen is in pre- 
paring for war. Your heart-beats glow 
and fade like the drumming of a distant 
partridge. And then you walk out on the 
rock under Hen’s legs, like a hound dog. 

St. Pico! Hen has handed you the pole. 
You sling far beyond the trout and try 
to make the minnow twinkle with your 
best wrist wiggle. 

Wham! : 

Hen Magoon’s cob pipe rears straight 
up in his jaws. He is tearing off his shoes. 
It’s the men who clear for action whove 
made America what she is. f : 

A sob wheezes past your tonsils. You've 
pulled him to the surface. He's im = 
air. The pool rides on his crupper wit 
fearful splashes. 
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WATERPROOF SPORT OXFORD 
An ideal, true moccasin oxford for outing, 
golfing, boating, fishing and all-around sport- 
wear. Snug fitting instep and ankle. Ample 

ball room. ater-proofed leather, 

Never-rip, hand-sewed seam. Also 

other sporty numbers. Write 
‘or catalog. 


No blister has ever found its 
y inte a Russell 
Boot—because Russell 
Moccasins are hand- 
sewed with painstaking 
skill from the finest, water- 
proofed leathers. The inside 
is finished as smoothly and 
carefully as the outside. Start 
to wear Russell's this season. 
You'll never wear€anything else. 
Not only can Russell's be had 
at suprisingly moderate prices, 
but the added pleasure, com- 
fort and many years of extra 
wear make them by far the 
cheapest in the long run. 
There are Russell's 20 years 
old still in service. Can be 
resoled many times. Write 
today for free catalog show- 
ing complete line in actual 
colors. 
W. C. Russell 
Moccasin Co. 
6 Wisconsin St. 
Berlin, Wise. 
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don’t WORRY 


years of needless dis- 

comfort and worry? 

Try a Brooks Auto- 

matic Air Cushion. 

This marvelous appli- 

ance permits the open- 

ing to close, yet holds 

rupture securely, com- 

fortably—day and 

night. Bleneende report amazing results. Light, 
neat-fitting. No hard pads, metal girdle or parts 
to chafe or gouge. Patented in U. S. and 13 foreign 
countries. Try one 10 DAYS WITHOUT A PEN- 
NY’S RISK. You'll be delighted. Free book on 
Rupture and convincing facts mailed postpaid in 
plain sealed envelope. Address 


BROOKS APPLIANCE CO., 165D State St., Marshall, Mich. 





Split Bamboo 
Fishing Rods of Art 






Bait $38.00 

ly $50.00 
; Salmon $65.00 to $68.00 
& Send for catalog 


© E. F. PAYNE ROD CO., Inc. 
Highland Mills, N. Y. 











Holder with Clamp §2. 
Holder with clamp and , 
device for shore fishing 
$2.50. Send for yours today. 
If in doubt send for circular. 


KELGIE MFG. CO., Fairmount, Ind, 
FLY TYING, ROD and 
LURE MAKING 


Quality Materials and Supplies 
Tackle Tools, Instruction Books, etc. 


cand for free Angler's Guide and see how you can have 
shing fun the year round. Very interesting. Valuable infor- 
mation. None other just like it. A full line of tackle mak- 
ing supplies and fishing tackle. Write today for your copy te 


B. Willmarth Co., 90 Clinton Ave., Roosevelt, N. Y. 




















Hen Magoon stands in the waves to his 
knees. His fingers are hooked for a light- 
ning grab. It’s the only chance if the line 
parts. 

But he’s coming—coming with an aw- 
ful clatter, just as they used to thirty-five 
years ago. He clears the bank—smashes 
through the alders. You drop the pole and 
gallop madly for a little alder which is 
shaking with the palsy. 

Is there anything more wildly glorious 
than the silver and pink and mottled 
greens of a mountain trout in the ferns? 
Is there any time when you pay less heed 
to yesterday or to-morrow than this one 
wonderful moment? 

But Hen Magoon has begun to untangle 
the line from the alder, and a smile that 
runs far back of my thirty-five years’ ex- 
perience is wrinkling his big, bony face 
clear to his ears. 


WIPING OUT THE WITCH 
DOCTOR 
(Continued from page 29) 

On a much frequented carrier route in 
Portuguese East Africa a rogue elephant 
had killed several chance-met unfortunates 
a few years ago, and a Portuguese hunter 
went after the brute. The spoor was easily 
distinguished by the lack of a toe-nail 
on the off forefoot, and the white man 
followed it for a day without result. The 
following morning he had resumed the 
hunt for a mile or two when the elephant 
charged from cover without warning. 

The natives fled at once. Before the 
unfortunate man could shoot, the beast 
was on him. The comrades whom the na- 
tives called afterward to collect the re- 
mains told me that the man was literally 
torn to fragments and then stamped into 
the solid earth. 

After that, the witch-doctor got busy. 
He warned the natives against trying to 
kill the brute, saying that the spirits had 
told him this was the spirit of a dead 
Angoni chief, renowned for his coura- 
geous fight against the white pioneers. He 
asserted that the animal’s rage was due 
to the persecution of the white hunters; 
that as they had hunted him in life, so now 
they persecuted him in elephant guise. 

He did not explain the deaths of the 
carriers, but solemnly assured them that 
if they anointed themselves with medi- 
cine he could supply and wore charms he 
could provide—both at a suitable price— 
the elephant which the chief's spirit in- 
habited would not molest them. Since the 
beast had shown no fear of the white man’s 
gun and had displayed unusual cunning, 
the natives were duly impressed, and for a 
time the doctor did a thriving trade with 
natives obliged to travel the area. One or 
two fatalities among natives seeking 
honey and roots in the forest occurred, 
but by a coincidence none of these were 
of the anointed ones. 

One day, while I was outspanned on the 
wagon track to Tete, a party of natives 
came to me in great excitement and re- 
ported that one of their number had been 
killed by the brute about five miles away. 
The victim had been duly “protected” by 
“medicine” and charm, and for the first 
time these had failed. The boy was half- 
way up a tree, attempting to rob a hive 
of its honey, when the elephant thundered 
down upon them. The party below fled, 
and the misguided native—instead of 
climbing upward—attempted to descend 
and follow his mates. He had been caught 
and stamped to nothingness as he reached 
the ground. I saw him later, and the sight 
was one I do not care to recollect or 
dream about. 

I was told that the elephant had huge 
tusks, and since in this case I should need 
no license—his killings having outlawed 
him—I decided to go after him. The na- 
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OThe’S APPEAL System 


OR SIXTEEN YEARS Al. Foss Baits have 
“shown the way” to an ever-growing army 
of fishermen. 


The reason lies in the basic excellence of these 
baits — every one of them combines five sure fire 
fish-getting appeals as follows: 


(1) Flashing spinner, (2) wobbling plug, 
(3) wriggling bucktail, (4) crawling pork 
rind and (5) sparkling color in body or fly. 


Why use a bait with only one appeal when you 
can just as well multiply your chances for success 
with an Al. Foss Bait that has five appeals? 
Better look over your tackle now and put in a 
few of these tested fish getters, and a bottle of 
Al. Foss Pork Rind Strip —made in four sizes 


Leall and 


— bass, fly rod, 9 
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THE MOUSE No. 15, new— An Al. Foss bait of sparkling 
action with five luring qualities as above. Wt. %& oz., 
nickel plated finish, different colored streamers, one of 
the easiest casting baits so far developed. Price $1.00. 


THE AMERICAN FORK & HOE CO. 
Sporting Goods Division 
1970 Keith Building Cleveland, Ohio 


. FOSS 


PorK RIND BAITS 
A TRUE TEMPER Prooucl 
































Fishermen! Only 
Gep-Rods Offer 


These Features.. 
r te y- lar handles... 

with exclusive Gep-Rod 
features. Handle A is a drop- 
handle with patented cam- 
type rod and reel lock—auto- 
matically locks rod and reel 
to handle. Handle B, also a 
ep -hendle has ring-type 
reel lock while Handle Cis a 
straight-handlewithring-type 
reel lock. All have patented 
rod-lock—prevents guides 
from twisting out of line. 

s, tubular or solid, are 
madefrom bighest grade 
chrome vanadium steel. Look 
for the Gep-Rod “heart” on 
the handle! 
Interesting Circular FREE 
Gep-Rods are sold by lead- 
ing dealers everywhere. See 
yours today. Ifhe doesn’t 
sell Gep-Rods, write us. 
GEPHART MFG. CO. 
220 W. Illinois 

Street 

Chicago, lil. 












No. 3850 
Price $1.00 
Body 2'/2 in. 
Weight % oz. 
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TRUE-TO-NATURE LURE 


Made to represent a “water beetle” 
this new lure travels quite deep 
when reeled or trolled moderately 
fast. Can not revolve or twist the 
line and is one of few lures with 
nonfouling hooks extended in rear 
with spinners for “short biters”. 
The flashy iridescence of pearl 
blades makes the “water beetle” a 
sure fire killer of all game fish and 
a splendid lure for small mouth 
bass. 

At your dealers or direct. New catalog 
sent FREE upon request. 
CREEK CHUB BAIT CO. 

133 Randolph St. Garrett, Ind. 


Manufactured in Canada by Allcock, 
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| tives at first demurred; but I pointed out 
| the inefficacy of the doctor’s protection, 


and that with the beast’s death there would 
no longer be a need for expensive “medi- 
cine.” My arguments prevailed. But af- 
ter we left the remains of the victim we 
progressed very cautiously. 

I knew that ordinary methods were of 
no use with the rogue. It was not so much 
a case of hunting him as of killing him 
without being hunted ourselves. Taking 
note of the direction in which the spoor 
headed, we left the elephant path and 
took a course through the bush in open 
formation and parallel to it, to locate him 
before he could charge from ambush. At 
intervals one of us would intersect the 
path and report if the spoor continued. 

Once or twice, at bends in the path, 
we lost the direction and had to go back 
to recover the line. But we must have 
gone ten miles before the scout who in- 
tersected the path reported “no spoor.” 
The beast had, therefore, either left the 
trail or was in cover behind us. The first 
seemed unlikely, as in that case our ex- 
tended line would have cut the trail. 


T was a dangerous proposition we had 
to face now. We knew that he was 

within a mile, but did not know exactly 
where to look for him, while we were sat- 
isfied that he would be looking for us! 
Fortunately there was no wind, and several 
hours of sun remained; so we started 
back very cautiously. I placed one boy on 
the path as a guide, calming his fears by 
pointing out that we were behind the 
beast and that he would be looking the 
other way. 

We had covered half a mile at a snail’s 
pace when, in the shadow of a dense 
clump of bushes and saplings, I seemed 
to discern a deeper shadow. Simultaneous- 
ly one of the natives whispered, “He is 
there!” Then I made out the mighty iron- 
gray quarters, which faced us as he 
watched the path for pursuit, and soon 
the flap of a great ear. 

It needed no imagination to realize 
what would have happened had we fol- 
lowed the path. As it was, the difficulty 
was to turn him without inducing him 
to charge at once. I knew that he would 
not wait to investigate the slightest noise, 
but would charge first and inquire after- 
ward. Patience seemed the only solution. 

We recalled the boy on the path by 
signal, and in approaching us he solved 
the difficulty. A stick snapped under his 
foot. As though on a pivot the great bulk 
whirled to the sound. As his head swung 
round I sighted on the brain and fired. 

The shot was too far forward, we found 
afterward. But it was sufficient to daze 
him, and he stumbled to his knees. Before 
he could recover I planted a second shot, 
and this time it found the mark. The 
mighty shape collapsed as though stricken 
by lightning. Blood gushed from the ex- 
tended trunk. The tusks sank gently to 
earth. And the killer’s career of murder 
was over. 

He carried 145 pounds of ivory, and I 
felt well repaid for my anxious hours. But 
I congratulated myself on the happy 
chance which enabled us to locate him 
before he scented us. That swift whirl 
gave little time for a shot, and had he 
been facing us there would have been 
none at all. The witch-doctor’s career of 
plunder was over too, for the time being. 
Amid the jubilant faces which surrounded 
the elephant later, his ugly face took on 
an added sourness by contrast. His ex- 
planation, in reply to a jest of mine, was 
that my gun had been powerfully “doc- 
tored.” Otherwise, he maintained, I should 
certainly have been killed. 

On an occasion when I destroyed an- 
other doctor’s reputation, I really allowed 


my gun to be “doctored,” and so made 
the reputation of his rival. The circum- 
stances were these. 

Traveling down the Lungwebungwe— 
in Angola—I was told of a hippo that 
repeatedly attacked canoes and had al- 
ready killed several of the occupants. Some 
were drowned, or dragged under by croc- 
odiles, and two had been bitten in half 
by the “rogue” hippo. 

The chief witch-doctor in the district 
had done a thriving trade in charms to 
protect men while fishing and gathering 
roots on the river. Occasionally his charms 
failed. But he always had an ingenious 
explanation ready. Naturally he had a 
warm affection for that hippo, and to 
my suggestion that I should attempt pun- 
ishment he was the only opponent. 

At last, however, he admitted that as 
I was a white man I might possibly suc- 
ceed. He insisted at the same time that 
some of the natives accompanying me 
would certainly be killed by the hippo in 
revenge. This made it difficult to get vol- 
unteer paddlers. But that night another 
doctor visited me, and with his assistance 
I devised a plan. 

These natives had “doctor” specialists, 
One charmed fishing spears, one hunting 
dogs, one crocodiles, another guns, and so 
on, My visitor was a “gun doctor.” I gath- 
ered that he detested the hippo doctor and 
envied him his trade, which of late had 
exceeded his own pickings. He assured me 
that if I allowed him to publicly “doctor” 
my gun, paying him a few yards of print, 
the natives would volunteer to paddle 
with confidence. I acceded, and next day 
my good old rifle had increased accuracy 
conferred upon it by means of herbs and 
incantations. 

Having got a boat’s crew, I bought two 
old and, worthless canoes. These I lashed 
on the outside of our own, each kept at 
three feet distance by a pole at stern and 
prow. Our own canoe proceeded under 
the bank, with the two outside held in 
position by the horizontal poles. I knew 
that this particular hippo—according to 
reputation—would promptly attack the 
boat nearest to him. I gave instructions 
that when that happened the lashings of 
the poles at stern and prow of our own 
boat should be cut at once, leaving him 
the two derelicts to occupy his attention. 


HE river was narrow but deep, and 

the outside boat was well out in the 
stream. We had gone a few miles down- 
river when a hippo broke water in mid- 
stream. I did not doubt that this was our 
quarry, since it is not the hippo habit to 
look for trouble. Had any doubt existed, it 
would have been speedily resolved. 

He came straight at the outer boat with 
open mouth, and I fired at once into the 
pink roof of the cavernous opening. The 
bullet sped straight to the brain, and the 
jaws closed with a clash. He sank like a 
stone. When I looked round, I had cause 
to congratulate myself on the shot. My 
three natives had sprung into the reeds 
without attempting to cut the lashings. 
Evidently their faith in the “gun doctor's” 
medicine had evaporated. Had the hippo 
seized the outer canoe, secured to mine 
as it was, the three would have overturned 
and the “hippo doctor’ would have 
achieved a reputation. My death would 
have been a small matter by comparison. 

I seized a paddle and brought the boats 
to the reeds where the boys clung like 
monkeys. Cursing them heartily, I got 
them back into the boat, placed one m 
each of the others, cut the lashings, and 
brought my fleet back in triumph. 

That night before sunset the hippo rose, 
and a plentiful meat supply added to the 
rejoicing at his death. My “gun doctor, 
when he heard the story, ingenuously as- 
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sured me that his medicine had saved my 
life. He insinuated delicately that recog- 
nition of the fact was due. I was under 
the impression, however, that my good ri- 
fle and ignorance of my natives’ deser- 
tion had bred a confidence that saved me. 
I suggested that his enhanced reputation 
placed the debt on his side, and left him 
next morning, wistful but not unhappy. 


BACK OF BEYOND 


(Continued from page 35) 
ways. A few minutes later I heard the 
muffled report of Sandy’s gun over near 
the swamp. Visions of venison or a spotted 
rug flashed ‘through my mind. 

Night hunting ordinarily is miserable 
sport, and I have no great liking for it; 
but throughout the tropics it is generally 
practiced and considered the only sure 
way of bagging the larger game. What it 
lacks in sport, however, is more than made 
up by the opportunity offered to study 
the wild life of the jungle. Nicaragua 
abounds in fauna of an infinite variety, 
much of which is rarely seen by day. 
Foxes, coons, opossums, cats big and lit- 
tle, sloths, ant-bears and, of course, the 
ever-present deer—all these are chiefly 
nocturnal. All these and even other 
strange animals are apt to be encountered. 
You never know what the rays of your 
light are going to pick up next. 

The moon, I discovered, made the use 
of a light unnecessary except for search- 
ing out the denser thickets. While this 
made for easier going, it didn’t make for 
easier hunting, as under such conditions 
the animals do not stand for a light as 
they do on a pitch-dark night. All the eyes 
I saw for the next hour were those of 
night hawks and lizards. 

The mosquitoes were so bad that it was 
impossible to sit in one place and watch 
the trails; so I patrolled aimlessly along 
the beach and through the tangled cover 
on the low ridge behind it. Frankly, I 
was more interested in finding my crip- 
pled deer than I was in jack-lighting. 

Toward midnight, not having seen any- 
thing more formidable than a_ skunk, 
which paid me not the slightest attention 
but continued his digging for grubs, I 
made an effort to get through the swamp 
to the rougher country beyond. After wad- 
ing over my boot tops for several hun- 
dred yards without apparently reducing 
the distance to my objective, I decided 
against that course and splashed back to 
the well-worn fence trail. Turning my 
steps toward camp and a badly needed 
drink of water, I was soon back in the 
little clearing around the deserted hut. 

Someone had been there before me. 
Suspended from the top of the gate-post 
was a freshly killed deer. A few minutes 
later I stumbled into camp and found a 
six-foot rattler draped around a wing 
strut. Most of his head seemed to be miss- 
ing, for which I blamed Hurst. The deer 
I attributed to Sandy. Empty canteens 
testified to the fact that they had both 
been there, and fresh tracks led off down 
the beach in a new direction. Grumbling, 
I crawled into the hull of the ship and 
located the emergency drinking water, 
after which I rested and enjoyed the mos- 
quitoless breeze. 

My second trip took me off in the di- 
rection in which Hurst had originally 
gone. His tracks were plainly outlined in 
the soft ooze of the old cart road which 
skirted the swamp. I followed idly, swing- 
ing the beam of my flashlight in a wide arc 
from side to side, pausing anon to slap 
at the ever-present accursed mosquitoes. 
I had left my headlamp, along with most 
of the rest of my equipment, in camp and 
was traveling light on this jaunt. 

(Continued on page 85) 
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A FISHING BOOT 


A Genuine Moccasin---meaning absolute 
comfort---made from the highest quality 
imported Chocolate Veal by the new Abbott 
method of double construction which assures 
exceptional durability and damp-proof qual- 
ities-and no higher in price than a 
moccasin of single construction. 


Seems too good to be 
true but prove it for 
yourself, Get a pair 
of Rangers for that 
fishing trip you're 
thinking about and 
we'll venture to say 
that you'll go fishing in 
Rangers from then on. 
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Unequaled Binocular value 
weighs only 4% ounces . . . 6 power 
pocket size . . . wonderful il- 
lumination . quickly focussed. 

Choice of 6 colors: green, mahogany, 
oak, black, orange and black, and red 
and black. 

Biascope is unequaled for field sports, 
hunting, fishing, hiking, motoring, yacht- 
ing, or any place else in the out-of-doors. 
Distant objects seen brilliantly and clear- 
ly six times nearer. 

At your dealer or direct postpaid. . 
$5.00. Money back guarantee. Catalog 


ree. 
WOLLENSAK OPTICAL CO. 
835 Hudson Ave. Rochester, N. Y. 
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SNAKE FAIRY TALES 


By Ray Schrenkeisen 
Photos by Courtesy of N. Y. Zoological Society 


T SEEMS very strange, in this practi- 
cal age, characterized by a desire for 
nothing but hard-boiled facts, that so 
much nonsense is constantly written 

and spoken concerning the habits and 
characteristics of certain snakes. Most of 
these tales should be relegated to the nat- 
ural history literature of the Middle Ages, 
where they rightfully belong. And yet, 
many intelligent and ordinarily thoughtful 
people accept these “fairy tales” as fact. 

After all, there may be a good reason 
for some of these weird beliefs. Nine out 
of every ten people, per- 
haps, have an inherent 
dread of snakes of all 
kinds—be it garter snake 
or diamondback rattler. 
It is a well known fact 
that what man fears be- 
comes enshrouded in 
mystery. Many of the 
primitive religions of the 
world have demonstrated 
this. Then, too, what we 
are afraid of we are not 
inclined to study care- 
fully or with an open 
mind. We have no par- 
ticular inclination to 
look the facts in the 
face. The average per- 
son is perfectly willing 
to keep as far away from 
a snake as possible. It 
goes without saying that 
an attitude of this sort 
is not conducive to the 
accumulation of authori- 
tative and unbiased 
knowledge, be it about radio, chemistry, 
snakes or what have you. 

There was a time when men regarded 
with mortal dread the fantastic experiments 
of the ancient alchemists. The earliest ex- 
ponents of medicine, too, were witch doc- 
tors rather than physicians. Yes—and 
many poor, benighted folks looked with 
suspicion upon the earliest steamboats and 
locomotives as machinations of the devil. 
Those good people just didn’t understand 
such things. And so it is with snakes. The 
fear which most people entertain for these 
creatures, for the most part totally harm- 
less, has prevented them from comprehend- 
ing their ways and studying them with 
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This department is intended to be a com- 
mon meeting ground for campers, wood- 
crafters and nature lovers. Kinks and ideas 
concerning the trails and woods, and nature 
notes are welcomed for publication. 

Questions will be answered when accom- 
panied by a stamped, addressed envelope. 











entirely unprejudiced minds and_ eyes. 

Let us examine a few of the strange 
myths which have apparently no founda- 
tion in fact, but which nevertheless 


are sincerely believed by a great many 
sensible folk. It is important to bear in 
mind that the vast majority of these tales 
are reported by people who do not profess 
to any extensive knowledge of scientific 
herpetology. There are almost no instances 
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of any of these strange beliefs being sub- 
stantiated by a reputable trained scientist 
or naturalist. 

One of the oddest of these tales is that 
of snakes sucking milk from cows. This 
is supposed to be a characteristic of the 
milk snake (Lampropeltis trianguluim)— 
hence its common name. The Mexicans, 
for example, are firm believers in this 
theory. Because they tie a rope around the 
hind legs of their cows when milking 
them, these people suppose that the cows 
consequently take no notice of a snake 
winding itself around the legs in order to 
suck milk from the udders. Several ap- 
parently authentic instances of this kind 






* 


Many people are firmly convinced that the hog-nosed snake or spreading 
adder (Heterodon contortrix) is a venomous species 





have been reported in The Field of London 
from ranchers and cattle raisers in Ar- 
gentina and Brazil. Just what it was that 
these people saw, it would be impossible 
to guess. It is a strange fact, but none the 
less true, that it is almost totally impos- 
sible to cross-examine people who claim 
to have seen such things or try to reason 
with them. The facts are as they have 
stated them—and that is all there is to it. 
However, inasmuch as a snake has 
neither lips nor a broad tongue that would 
enable it to produce any suction with its 
mouth, it seems highly improbable that there 
is any such creature as a snake that would 
even attempt to suck the udder of a cow. 
Another interesting belief is that there 
are certain snakes that swallow their 
young in order to pro- 

s tect them from danger. 

4 The English adder, for 

, instance, is supposed to 
do this. As long ago as 
1860, a reward was of- 
fered for unimpeachable 
evidence that one of 
these serpents performed 
such an act. In The Field 
of London (June 2, 1930) 
a previous offer of £5 
was increased to twice 
that amount to anyone 
een who could present “a 
_& newly caught adder with 
young fresh down her 
throat and a string tied 
tightly round her neck.” 


N the isstre of Novem- 
ber 8, 1930, it was an- 
oe es ee! nounced that this award 
was still unclaimed. 
Just recently a letter 
from one of our read- 
ers came to my attention 
in which he told of seeing in Alaska a 
number of small serpents squirming down 
the throat of what was apparently the 
mother snake. The weak spot in k's ob- 
servations is characteristic of almost all 
of these snake-swallowing stories—namely, 
the cerrespondent stated “... and before 
I realized what had happened. .. .” It 
other words, he could not observe the 
phenomenon carefully. It took place so 
quickly that he was unable to tell just 
what did occur. It is perfectly true that 
when a lot of little snakes go scurrymg 
through long grass, it is often very dil- 
cult to say what did become of them. 
Under these circumstances, it is not hard 
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to see why an imaginative soul might 
swear he saw them run down the throat 
of the mother. What happened, most likely, 
was that the youngsters just disappeared 
and hid in the grass or—what would make 
the snake swallowing theory seem even 
more plausible—they squirmed under the 
belly of the mother for protection. During 
the rapid movements of the little ones, 
such an action could quite easily make it 
appear that they had crawled down the 
mother’s throat. 

Then, too, it must be remembered that 
a great many species of snakes are vivip- 


Some serpents, like the garter snake, give 
birth to living young 


arous—give birth to living young—and 
this fact might be at the bottom of many 
of these reports. 

One of the strange features about most 
of these observations -is that the little 
snakes run down the throat in a few sec- 
onds—all of them—one after the other. 
When one stops to consider the anatomy 
of a snake’s throat and the nature of its 
swallowing mechanism, it is impossible to 
conceive how such a performance can 
take place. While it might not be advisable 
to be too dogmatic about the matter, be- 
cause of the comparatively large number 
of such instances reported—some of them 
sounding quite reasonable—it, nevertheless, 
can be definitely stated that no scientific 
naturalist has ever reported cutting open 
a snake and finding a number of young 
in the throat, intestines or stomach. This 
seems very strange if such instances really 
have occured—and until such a finding 
is actually made, it is only reasonable to 
assume that the theory just doesn’t hold 
water. It doesn’t sound reasonable. 

Then there are stories about snakes 
which spit venom at their victim and about 
serpents with stingers in their tails. A 
Nebraska newspaper report of an instance 
of the former type was published not long 
ago: “Nathaniel T. Waters, 70, of Berwin, 
Nebraska, is suffering today from effects 
of poison spat in his “face by a venomous 
spreading adder, a species of reptile un- 
usual here. Waters is weak and un- 
= to walk but will recover, physicians 
sai 


HE snake referred to is the common 

hog-nosed snake or puff adder. There 
are hundreds of people who would absolu- 
tely refuse to believe that this not a poison- 
ous species, because of its “lethal” appear- 
ance—thick body and triangular head— 
and also because of the fact that it makes 
a terrifying hissing noise by a forceful and 
rapid exhalation of its breath. Actually, 
however, this reptile is merely a big bluffer 
and is as harmless as a rabbit. We can 
assume, therefore, that Mr. Waters was 
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- . . is a simple, practical refrigerator basket 
for carrying food, fish and game or other 
perishable articles 


The box is of heavy-gauge metal efficiently insulated with 
a straw board and cork liner. The food compartment is 
set in the ice chamber with free space all around for the 
circulation of the melting ice and chilled air. 

The Megeath Basket is leak-proof and has a valve to 
drain off the water. The box can be re-iced without ex- 
posing the food contents to the air or a change of tempera- 
ture. The lid, with a rubber gasket, clamps down tightly 
and locks to a seal fit. Handles for carrying fold down 
the sides when not in use. 

With one icing, the Megeath Refrigerator Basket keeps 
food and game in the perfect temperature range for 24 
hours. If your local shop cannot supply you, write us or 
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Made from specially tanned water- 
proofed Chrome leather that sheds 
water like a duck’s back, these Bass 
Moccasins mean dry feet as well as 
perfect foot comfort. If you want 
the best ask your 
dealer for Bass 
Moccasins. 


The public recognition of 
Moccasin superiorityhas 
led to wide-spread imi- 
tation. Only Genuine 
Moccasins give moccasin 
comfort, and every Bass 
Moccasin is a Genuine 
Moccasin. BEWARE OF 
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The Covered Wagon is ready in 10 seconds! Good beds 
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close to death’s door only because of the 
fright which he suffered. 

The only snake which spits its venom 
is, I believe, the spitting cobra of Africa. 
This reptile can eject its poison for a 
distance of about 12 or 15 feet. 

When it comes to snakes with stingers 
in their tails, I can only say that no such 
American species has ever been described 
by any naturalist—and it is reasonable to 
suppose there are not very many kinds 
of snakes wiggling around the United 
States that have not as yet been scientifi- 
cally reported. 

And then what about the belief that a 
rattlesnake will not crawl over a horse- 





two or three rings every year of its life— 
and not one for each year, as is commonly 
supposed. Furthermore, the tail seldom, if 
ever, possesses more than ten or a dozen 
rings at one time, as additional ones are 
worn away and broken off when the rattle 
is vibrated. The number of rings, there- 
fore, serves merely as a very rough ap- 
proximation of the snake’s age—even un- 
der the most favorable circumstances, 
We will not have time to go into any of 
the numerous other strange fairy tales 
about snakes—hoop snakes rolling along 
with the speed of race horses, bird-charm- 
ing snakes, injured snakes not dying until 
sunset, “glass” snakes breaking into many 
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This is the milk snake (Lampropeltis triangulum), which is supposed by some people 
to suck milk from cows 


hair rope? Old-timers in the West claim 
to have used such rope as protection 
around their camp. Several scientifically- 
minded people have deliberately tried this 
stunt and it doesn’t work at all. They have 
shown that any snake, including a rattler, 
will crawl over a horse-hair rope as 
quickly as it will over anything else. John 
Edwin Hogg says “I’ve dropped live rat- 
tlesnakes on the ground inside an encir- 
cling ‘barrier’ of horse-hair rope, and 
I’ve watched those snakes glide over the 
rope, precisely as if it hadn’t been there!” 

It is commonly said that anglers are 
prone to exaggerate the size of the fish 
which they catch. If true, this is not a 
habit characteristic of fishermen only. Talk 
to someone about the snakes which he 
has seen and ask him how long they were. 
Strange as it may seem, I recently read 
about a South American snake that was 
supposed to have measured 85 feet in 
length. Serpents 50 and 60 feet in length 
have quite frequently been reported in 
books and I have even heard a story about 
certain anacondas reaching a length of 
100 feet. It is very odd, however, that 
none of these reptiles has ever found its 
way to a single one of our museums or 
zoological parks. Where are they? Appar- 
ently, only in imaginative people’s minds. 

Dr. Raymond L. Ditmars, of the N. Y. 
Zoological Park, has this to say: “After 
careful investigation the writer feels satis- 
fied that the Ular-Sawa, also called Regal 
or Reticulated Python, Python reticulatus, 
is the largest species of serpent, actually 
attaining a length of thirty feet. It inhabits 
3urma, Indo-China, the Malay Peninsula 
and Archipelago.” 

Let us be generous, however, and say 
that some snakes may possibly reach a 
length of 30 to 35 feet. Anything over 22 
or 23 feet, however, is immense. 

Many of us, I daresay, have at some 
time entertained the notion—if we do no 
longer—that the age of a rattlesnake can 
be told by the number of joints in its tail. 
This belief is positively wrong as far as 
any definite age calculation is concerned. 
In the first place, the rattlesnake grows 


pieces when frightened, sea serpents, and 
so on—almost ad extremum. 

Suffice to say, there is not the slightest 
scientific evidence for any of these and it 
is perhaps reasonable to assume that there 
never will be. Of course, some mighty 
funny things happen in this old world of 
ours, but we will have to wait for actual 
evidence of such phenomena happening. 
The majority of these observations have 
come by the “friend-of-my-uncle’s-cousin’s- 
grandfather route” and are therefore too 
hard to trace. There are many exceptions 
to this rule, of course, but in such cases 
there has always been some important link 
in the chain of evidence missing. The mere 
fact that all awards which have been made 
for the presentation of unimpeachable 
evidence have never been claimed, seems 
to substantiate this statement. We would 
be more than glad to hear from any of our 
readers who may have interesting side- 
lights which might explain some of these 
apparently fanciful tales. 


When the golden plover migrates in 

the fall from Nova Scotia to South ®@ 

America it sometimes makes an un- 
interrupted flight of 2400 miles. 


ANOTHER PLEA FOR THE 
CHESTNUT 


UST about a year ago we published in 

this Department a plea to help save 
the almost extinct American sweet chest- 
nut (Castanea americana dentata). This 
was done at the instigation of Dr. John 
Stuart Thomson, renowned sportsman 
and author. Fortunately, revived chest- 
nut sprouts bearing nuts are somewhat on 
the increase, but are still extremely 
scarce. By prompt and intelligent co- 
operation on the part of those finding 
such sprouts, it is quite possible we may 
again restore this magnificent tree to 
something like its former place in the 
American flora. 

Anyone finding nut-bearing sprouts 
or new trees bearing burrs, will confer a 
favor on his country and posterity, as 
well as on Dr. Thomson and ourselves, by 
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communicating with him at 361 Bergen 
Avenue, Jersey City, New Jersey. 

It is hardly necessary to say that it is 
not only a duty, but a privilege, for each 
and every nature lover and sportsman to 
do everything that he possibly can to save 
this typically American tree. 

A cow moose from Manitoba is said to 
©| have had a bell 38 inches in length. |\® 


SOME USES FOR OLD TIN CANS 
AROUND CAMP 
By L. B. Robbins 


UPPLIES and_ working material 

around camp are usually so limited 
that one should make use of everything 
possible to increase one’s comforts and 
conveniences. Old but clean tin cans are 
among the many cast-offs that can be 
turned to good account and a few of the 
uses for tin cans are shown and described 
herein. Many more uses for these will be 
brought to mind with a little thought, 
following along the lines suggested by the 
sketches. 

For cooking cereals and like foods, a 
double boiler is always to be preferred. 
A good one can be made very quickly by 
using two cans of different sizes. An old 
apple can makes a good boiler while a 
smaller one, such as a baking powder can, 
is just right for the cooker. This is shown 
in Number 1 

Number 2 illustrates a fine hook con- 
tainer. Simply punch a hole in the middle 
of the cover of a baking-powder can. Then 
bore holes in the centers of three or four 
large corks and thrust a stiff wire through 
them and head it over in the top of the 
cover. Stick the hooks in the corks and 
then insert the corks in the can, pushing 
on the cover. 

A handy little frying pan can be made 


like Number 3. Use as large a can cover as 
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Six uses for old tin cans 


can be procured and punch two holes, 
three inches apart, in one side. Then twist 
two pieces of very stiff wire into a handle 
and bend the two open ends as shown, so 
they hook over inside the cover and up 
through the holes. 

Number 4 shows how to make an emer- 
gency candle lantern from a clean can. 
Punch four small holes in the side, into 
which fasten four strings or fine wires to 
hang the can up by. Then cut a larger 
hole directly below them in the opposite 
side of the can and force up a candle end. 
When lighted, the rays will shine from 
the open end of the can in any direction 
it is pointed. 

To keep bait worms alive, use two cans 
as suggested in Number 5. Cut both ends 
out of the largest can and bury it in a 
hole in damp ground. Place the worms 
and earth in the smaller can and set it 
inside the large one. Then place two 
Pleces of heavy sod over the whole thing. 
If allowed to remain several days, sprin- 
kle the sod thoroughly every 24 hours. 
This method will keep bait worms alive a 
long time. 

In Number 6 you see how the camp axe 
can be guarded from accidentally cutting 
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start out without yours. 


Down-RicHt-Comrort 


LEEPING—BAG 











Deep Well - Shallow Well- 
Any Capacity-Any Power- 


MYERS makes the 
Water System to 
fit YOUR needs! 


NE coat cannot fit all men. 

One water system cannot 
meet all conditions. But what- 
ever your needs in a water sys- 
tem for your country home, 
summer cottage, camp, lodge or 
tesort, MYERS makes the units 
which exactly fit them. As PumpBuilders 
world’s largest manufacturers Since 1870 
in our line, we have studied the needs of 
water users for over fifty years. All 
MYERS Water Systems bear the one 
priceless feature of absolute reliability. 


M Self-Qiling S 
Water Systems 
Built for deep or shallow wells—for operation by 
hand, windmill, pump jack, engine or motor — in 
cupeentien from 250 to 10,000 gallons per hour. 
MYERS Water Systems are simple, durable and 
remarkably economical in operation. 
Write for interesting Water System Book- 
let and name of nearest Myers dealer. 


The F. E. Myers & Bro. Co. 

73 Grange Street Ashland, Ohio 

Pumps, Water Systems, Hay Tools 
Door Hangers 


Fig, 2621 — Deep well system, elec- 
tric power. Entirely automatic in 
action. Self-starting, self-stopping. 
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TUCK YOURSELF 
IN LIKE A CHILD 


—wherever dusk 
overtakes you 


HA“ the fun of the outdoors is missing if you must head for camp 
each afternoon, or plan your trips to include a cabin each night. 

Camp on the trail, wherever you choose! The Down-Right- Comfort 
is a bed on your back. And in its sturdy, weatherproof pack bag is rolled 
up the best night's sleep in the world. 

Comfort in any weather—a blanket alone on Indian Summer nights, 
a blanket and two down robes for mountain tops or January's blizzards. 
This versatile bag matches the temperature — without even getting up. 

Lightest for its size and warmth, the Down-Right-Comfort rolls into a 
pack 9 inches by 28 and weighs but 12 pounds. Its inside flannel blanket 
alone touches the body and is instantly removable for cleaning. 

A Down-Right-Comfort will make any trip more pleasurable. Don't 


At your dealer’s or write direct to— 


HIL W. HANNA 


CAMP EQUIPMENT 


Dept. F 19 S. La Salle Street 
Chicago, Illinois 








The Gilkie 
Camp Trailer 


Vacation days are coming. Why 
not make this year’s trip the best 
of all? Let us show you how eco- 
nomical and comfortable a Gilkie 
Camp Trailer will make it. It fol- 
lows right at your heels without 
your knowledge; opening up ina 
“jiffy” into a real outdoor home, 
offering all the comforts and 
conveniences no matter where 
you may be. 


Write today for catalog 
E.P.Gilkison & Sons Co. 


1323 Wabash Ave., Terre Haute, Indiana 
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someone while it is lying around loose. 
Just find a can, the bottom of which is 
about the size of the axe head. Then flat- 
ten out the open end and force it over 





the blade. This will not touch the edge O t d th 
but will be a protection while the axe is u oor sh 
not in use and is certainly cheap accident : 
insurance. S r 
orts in 

While pythons digest the antelopes they The - "Round : 

t 


© swallow, the sharp horns occasionally @ 
are worked out through the sides of the 
reptiles. 


With the Aid of _ 
this Great Book th 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS Outdoor Sports the Year ’Round, he 
PERMANENT TYPE OF TENT just published by Popular Mechanics Press, con- fe 
- eles undreds of ideas for new and popular sports ta 
Cores Ee <> know whet you thik to te |i Gee Meme Onan 
would like to know what you think is the 
best kind of a tent for a more oa cer camp. Pe charedhieceretniemarrvmanentins tr 
Bitty BELKNAP the wealth of suggestions that render the pursuit of I 
Ans:—I cannot tell exactly from your letter his hobby more enjoyable. For example: for the 
what you mean by a more permanent camp. — = a aaah apenas and ‘conventank: be tr 
At last—a fire lace This might mean a totally peeenes camp the fisherman, many practical kinks in the mai i m 
Pp or a more or less permanent camp. In the former and care of rods and tackle— mounting your — big m 
that really heats case, I would be most inclined to recommend the and handling of guns; or the swimmer, complete T 
With o Heatilator you can easily build regulation type. of wall iy There _. never instructions & fancy divi os 
° eas uw Si nt fo 1s 
one at an extra cost of only $15-825 an Ss no ie o ame of > eee ee SPORT ENTHUSIASTS 
extra. You will be absolutely certain EXTRA nature. will be amazed at the large number of devices that 
of double heatand nosmoke. The WARM On th her and. if th : be hd furnish thrills and excitement. A unique feature of or 
Heatilator is a double-wall, rust- ry n the other hand, if the tent is to be shifted the book is the fact that it contains complete instrue- f 
proof metallic form, complete - around more or less frequently, and especially if tions that enable any handy man or boy to make ol 
up to the flue. Simply lay the it is to be of a size that would accommodate four sport devices or equipment at nd low cost di 
masonry around it. Proper ; or more people, it would probably be wiser for 352 Pages (large size, 7 x 10 Price $2. 00 s 
construction, smokeless oper- | you to get the umbrella type of tent. This tent 650 Illustrations. Cloth Binding I 
ation areassured. Burns wood has gained enormously in popularity during the ae a Ton Ste : ” 
orcoal. Heatslike a warm air last few years, especially among the automobile Our catalog “A Billi Tdec - * sq 
furnace. = other heater is campers. It affords excellent head room, most of listine 6000 other ae salle y T 
ate cow | them are very easy to set up and in certain types 9 _ 
Sienate. Gntheinotion to Sue :AIR.. | of cloth, such as balloon silk, they can be had so POPULAR MECHANICS PRESS sc 
guaranteed. Sizes for all me that they weigh very little indeed. Dept.A3 200 East Ontario St., Chicago, Ill. fo 
plans, Write for particulars, _ You will have to determine, however, as to 
just how permanent this camp is to be, inasmuch 
e as I cannot tell definitely from your letter. cr 
Heatilator 7? yaa aa : 
C 
a . _MOTHS IN GAME HEADS : 
hee COMPANY, 593 E. Brighton Ave., Syracuse, N. Y. “On my several Lentinn trips into the far North of 
. charge of obligation please send full particulars end nearest | [ have secured with my own rifle a number of m 
dealer's name. We plan to: build.........0ses000++ remodel (which?) | very handsome trophies including two _excep- I 
ot eS Oe Greplecea. tionally handsome goat heads from Cassiar, 
1 . British Columbia. 
MMP nncercsocooceacecosnoasooes ais seveeee Much to my dismay, I discovered last evening 
my | that moths are attacking my goat heads, and as 
4“ \f | I can find - my merge t powder red — de 
| to protect these heads against moths, now 
| “The Ever Ready Sennen” | | appeal to you for your prompt advice as to where o1 
YOUR AUTOMOBILE AND THIS TRAILER a ee secure an eficient neretons Rat will not 
| discolor or injure the fur and at the same time 
overcome all the objections of frail tents |[}| render same full protection against moths. into Beautiful Sesennne 
and canvas covers, etc., increases your | To me this is a vitally important problem, and ¢ 
pleasures and cuts your expenses. | I will therefore greatly appreciate, as one of your HAVE a stylish fur made for mother, fo 
ol » of Ley ——. homelike, | subscribers, your very Prompt reply. Fie ee el ne —_ th 
7 every ving convenience. GAMEWE Catalog our raw furs ou get greater satis- PY 
Built like a Pullman to withstand winds, | Ans.—It looks to me as a you am a faction and pride, besides a lasting re- 10 
storms or pilfering. going to have an extremely difficult problem to Vaan membrance of your trapping or hunt- 
Locks up like a house. overcome the moths in your goat heads. This is h iy] ing experience. Over 60 years dealing of 
a a gol to ony chassis - vo by no means the easiest thing in the world to do, \ hia iI, Drape aoe reliability pe 
Sta y ready to travel or use as a hote es i i ~ av y 
aan especially if the moths have once gotten a good wml Our FREE CATALOG gives latest - 
‘a a refers to it as eat the tect methods, is to wash or soak the pea: pa a han aera fr 
0 ; 1ead thoroughly with gasoline. Do not be afraid . 
to use too much of it, especially around the ears 50%. rite TODAY for your copy. 
PATERSON VEHICLE COMPANY, MFRS. and horns. At the same tesa, Soasdanr, you want H: Son H 
E. 27th St. & 19th Av., Paterson, N. J. to get plenty of it all over. Then allow the head Willard, & Company ri 
to dry out quite thoroughly, and after that, dili- 32 South FirstStreet Marshalltown lowa Se 
gently work in plenty of dry plaster of Paris. P- 
SAVE MONEY:-PAY OALY TS | This should literally be massaged right into the th 
$43 roots of the hair and let it soak up the excess . hi 
ae for this bd gasoline. This process should be repeated almost 
DUR-A-BILT °f!/¥er£0 indefinitely until the head is completely dry. Keen 
he reason you want to make sure about per- re 
; BRELLA mitting the head to dry thoroughly before using Sportsmen st 
| the plaster of Paris is that, if the head is at all —— C2 
FULLY EQUIPPED wet when you put on this powder, you will nat- Prefer It , 
urally get an objectionable paste. Ve 
Diadect duratte weatherproot Khaki Tent Fabric: com- ‘hen you get all through, some of the plaster Nothing can equal Nyoil. th 
plese wih owning. grreened window aad Geer. o — sod cloth, | of Paris will be rubbed right into the skin and page — o> 
7x7 tt. only $13.95 delivered. Same tent texdi4ft and EA, 4st, 2, tite will Lill the polishes, and Npeovents m 
other models at lowest prices. Satisfaction guaranteed. F on a thy th hly will rust on all fishing tackle W 
SEND NO MONEY —Just name and a‘dress. Pay or you to do this thoroughly will require con- cad Gem. th to a 
only price of Tent on delivery. We prepay Express, siderable effort and time but, as far as I know, io ape engage di 
WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG if properly done it is about the only real satis- a hight n es ed. Per th 
Factory Prices save you Money. factory system of freeing game heads such as — a 
yours that have been attacked by moths. can 35c. th 
Campinc Epitor. e 
| If your dealer cannot S 
| CANOE PADDLES supply it, send to S 
| WM. F. NYE, INC. : 
cram HUNTING “tit sour’ | | Coyne Born on halen ; 
What wood makes the best canoe paddles and 
| what should be their length? I am 16 years of cc 
age and of average height. ° 
— James McSweeney. Trailer Only $38. 50 he 
Ans.—The stern paddle should be heavier than Timken Bearings tr 
the one used in the bow and should be about 5 Shock Absorbing Spring w 
ar feet long and with a 28-inch blade about 6% Draw Bar—Automobile con- ta 
vous inches in width. These are usually made of struction throughout. 
DRUGGIST MOST EFFECTIVE maple. The bow paddle can be of the same length, sl 
on watre TREATMENT FOR but the blade should be smaller. It ought to be We also sell all kinds ta 
pert. 8 MAN OR BEAST about 26 x 5% and made “ spruce. E of trailer —_ ce 
AMPING EpiTor, e for circular today ‘ 
MEDICAL APPLIANCE CORP. orntanoo, Fia. (END OF CAMPING AND WOODCRAFT) STANDARD Taoen co., Gembrtdes Springs, Pa. bi 
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BACK OF BEYOND 
(Continued from page 79) 


The beam of the flash-light swept across | 
the trail, hesitated, stopped still. A little | 
shiver ran right up my back-bone. Right 
there in the trail were the largest and 
freshest cat tracks I had ever seen! Five 
inches across they must have been, and 
the water was just starting to trickle into 
them. Fresh! The under-sized buckshot | 
in my 20-gauge shrank alarmingly as I | 
swept my light very carefully over all | 
the low-hanging limbs. The cat might | 
have been following Hurst just out of | 
feline curiosity, but I didn’t want him | 
tagging on my trail. 

I spent a very nerve-tingling half hour 
trailing Mr. Jaguar, not at all sure that 
I wanted to catch him. Finally I lost his 
trail at the edge of the swamp, and, with 
mixed feelings of relief and disappoint- | 
ment, turned back toward higher ground. 
The old solid fence trail felt good under 
‘my feet. 

Not long afterward, a pair of yellowish 
orbs glared back at me from the edge | 
of a thicket just over the fence. I could | 
distinguish a pair of short-cropped, wide- | 
spaced ears; so, holding the little gun to 
my shoulder with my one free hand, I 
squinted down the barrel and _ let drive. | 
The eyes vanished abruptly. There was | 
some slight thrashing around in the leaves 
for a moment, then silence. 

I waited a couple of minutes before | 
crawling over the wires. A half-grown 
tiger cat, or ocelot, was stretched out 
cold for my approval. I hefted him gin- | 
gerly and admired the beautiful markings | 
of his coat. He was as large as the mel 
mon run of our bobcats—a nice trophy. | 
I called it a night. 


| 


| 

FOUND chaos in camp. My compan- 
ions were just painfully turning in un- 
der the nets. Bloody clothes hung about | 
on the bushes. 

They grunted profanely in answer to | 
my alarmed question. “We fell down a| 
cliff.” More sulphurous explanation was | 
forthcoming presently between groans as | 
they besmeared their bruises and cuts with | 
iodine. 

“Thought maybe you’d tangled with one 
of Hurst’s bold, bad jaguars,” I retorted. 
“That’s what you get for drinking all the 
water in camp.” I dumped my kitty in 
front of them and stroked his fur absently. 

“Why didn’t you catch him alive?” 
Hurst asked meanly. “That’s just the 
right size for taming. If you’re interested 
in cats, you might look over there under 
the plane.” He resumed the massage of 
his bruised shins. 

I walked over and looked. Then I sur- 
reptitiously chucked my kill inside the 
ship and said no more on the subject of 
cats. A full-grown ocelot is a sizable 
varmint, and Hurst had brought in one 
that weighed upward of forty pounds. 

Hurst, as was te be expected, had found 
most of the game. The deer was his, as 
well as the snake, and also a live wood 
duck which he had plucked off a limb in 
the swamp. He had stepped on the rat- 
tler while retrieving his deer, and this | 
experience had left him a bit shaken. | 
Strong boots, no doubt, had saved him. | 
Sandy had to be content with another 
pisoti bear and his assorted contusions. 

We listened drowsily to Hurst’s ac- | 
count of his previous trip, during which | 
he had followed a big jaguar by daylight, 
trying to get in buckshot range. There | 
was also a nocturnal encounter with a | 
tapir. To quote Hurst, his load of buck- | 
shot only made the big pig switch his 
tail and had not even drawn blood. This 
confirmed my opinion of a shotgun as _ 
big-game weapon. 
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EANBOR 


HI-SPEED.22s 


SILVADR 


BULLETS (UNGREASED) 


ALSO GREASED LEAD BULLETS. 
THE ONLY BRASS CASE P/M FIRE CARTRIDGE. 
MADE /N 
22 SHORT, LONG, LONG RIFLE AND WRF 
SOLID AND HOLLOW PO/NT BULLETS. 
GREATER POWER-LONGER RANGE 
HIGHER VELOCITY ~SUPER/OR ACCURACY. 


HOOT the new Kleanbore Hi-Speeds and you'll know that 
the range, power, and accuracy of your .22 rifle have been 
stepped-up past belief. The magic bullet—SILVADRY (ungreased) 
—a dart of silver lightning that flashes straight to the mark. Your 
dealer will supply you. Write for descriptive circular. Address: 
Remington Ammunition Works, 802 Arctic St., Bridgeport, Conn. 














REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, Inc. 
Origi tors of Ki bore A ition 











Go to your dealer and ask him 
to show you The Remington Standard 
American Dollar Pocket Knife 
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311 Broadway 
New York City 


Ne Explorer's Tent. 
4% Comfortably accom- 
modates two. Our ex 
clusive Aberlite green » 
waterproof fabric. Rain- 
proof, bugproof, snake- 
proof. Bobbinet front 
and window, sewed-in 
ground cloth. Best de- 
sign worked out for 
leading expeditions. 
Size 6%’ x 6%’. Price S 
$30. Size 8’ x 8’, 14 —— 
lbs. Price $37. — "Weight 11 Ibs. 
Abbielite Sleeping Robe **i*e $3 
Complete comfort for spring, summer and fall. Light, 
compact. Lambswool comforter, camelhair blanket, wind- 
breaker cover, Talon Hookless fastener, with wool pro- 
tection inside. Price $28. 
Guaranteed 
for comfort 







Weight 8 Ibs. 

Get all equipment here—the most practical. 
Complete outfits—all sizes, styles, tents, bedding, 
cooking outfits, pack bags, clothing, moccasins, cut- 
lery, special foods. 

xpert service. New 
complete catalog 
FREE. 





Represented in Larger Cities by Best Dealers 
DAVID T. ABERCROMBIE CO. 
Dept. FS-3 311 Broadway, New York City 














Zagelmeyer 
AUTO CAMP 


NOW $] 47 
ONLY 

Why put up with the hardship and inconvenience of 
Boat & tent when you can buy this big comfortable Auto 
Camp Trailer at such a low price! Balloon tires, 
Trailers demountable rims, universal coupling, weatherproof 
and and mosquito proof. Luxurious spring berths for 
. four. Adjustable boat saddles, slightly additional. 
Trailer The biggest value ever offered in our 10 years of ex- 


Parts perience in building camping trailers and camping 
cars. Satisfaction guaran or your money back. 


Send for Circular 


ZAGELMEYER AUTO CAMP CO. 
107 S. Henry St. Bay City, Mich. 














Be a taxidermist. Learn to 
GAME HEADS, Piste Fondertal tasct ~~ 
ing new art. All secrets revealed. Easily, 
y learned by men, women and boys. 
home and den with nature's finest 

art. SPORTSMEN save your trophies. 


selling your 

Big Profits ::::"":: 
mounting for 

. or OPEN YOUR OWN SHOP. 

‘ig demand — h prices. Sure profits 
from your spare ‘ 
MON ANIMALS, like frogs and 
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The moon dropped behind the smoking 
mountain. The breeze died entirely, and 
a horde of bloodthirsty mosquitoes 
swarmed down on our nets. Some of 
them found their way in, and we slept 
only in cat naps between frenzied searches 
for our tormentors. 

Stiff and sore but still determined, I 
crawled out at daylight and pulled on my 
damp boots. There came a swift whistle 
of wings as a flock of bluebills swung 
over and were gone before I could reach 
for a gun. Leaving my valiant cohorts 
still in their blankets, I charted a painful 
course up the beach, every muscle rebel- 
ling as I dragged blistered feet through 
the clinging sand. What fools hunters are, 
anyway ! 

Crash! Thump! Thump! I took one 
swift chance at the vanishing flag and 
saw my shot tunnel through the brush 
a foot high. Somehow I didn’t care; I 
don’t believe in shotguns for rifle game. 

A flock of yellow-headed parrots set 
up a fiendish squawking in the trees along 
the ridge, and I moved over to investigate. 
Hurst had told us that in such a case 
one might expect to find some of the long- 
necked tree pheasants near by. So it 
proved, and I took toll of one. A cross 
between a guinea hen and a ruffed grouse 
it looked to be, of mottled bluish plumage 
and a wide fan tail. Hurst could identify 
the species only by the Indian name, which 
I won't even attempt to set down. 

The woods, this morning, were full of 
the big blue pigeons. These I did not 
bother, nor did I molest the tribe of 
howling monkeys which crossed my path. 

3reakfast was cold when I reached 
camp and the boys were packing up. We 
had all the game we could safely carry, 
and there was no need to stay longer. 
Besides, we were utterly fagged and de- 
sirous of only a bath and uninterrupted 
sleep. I expended the last of my reserve 
energy winding up the engine, and soon 
we were slipping through the cool air, 
homeward bound. 

Momotombo improves with acquain- 
tance, but it is still our “back of beyond.” 


FISHOGRAPHY 
(Continued from page 31) 


to show the coincidences possible, one of 
my trolling lines is between two points of 
land three miles apart, and past one point 
on the far shore is the figure 1 tree and 
past the other point is a little red barn, 
far away. Here are four points located in 
a straight line, and after trolling this line 
I can troll back on one side of it and down 
again on the other side and know I haven't 
covered the same ground more than once. 
One of the points of land, with its mark 
behind the tip, is all that would be neces- 
sary to establish this line. 

Straight line trolling is about all that 
you can count on except where you can 
follow a near-by shore-line or the edge 
of “blue water” when you have the benefit 
of sun and wind. We know, of course, that 
the contour, or level-depth lines, around a 
lake bottom are never in a straight line 
for any great distance, and that the weed 
line curves in all kinds of directions. If 
you could follow this weed line with ac- 
curacy, you would surely catch the limit 
in no time at all. However, even the most 
expert lake-steamer captain must navigate 
on straight lines, picking up his shore 
marks, such as lighthouses and buoys, or 
steering by compass along a straight line 
for a certain length of time and then mak- 
ing a sudden angle on to another straight 
line. They can not navigate accurately on 
a curved course and do not attempt it on 
open water. 

If your anchor runs over a pulley at the 
bow of the boat, it is easy to check your 


location as to depth of water by feeding 
out two feet of anchor rope at a time and 
keeping track of how many times you shift 
your hands. Another way to locate beds 
besides getting them from your friends, is 
to row around and drag a treble hook with 
a fairly heavy sinker. When you bring in 
weeds, you have hit a spot. 

Again, if you get a strike trolling, row 
back there where he hit your bait and try 
a little still-fishing. Ten to one you wiil 
find a weed patch near. When you get a 
strike trolling, pick up some shore marks 
at once—even before you have landed your 
fish. If you wait, the wind may drift you 
quite a distance, and by the time you get 
“organized” the place is far away. By 
“organized” I mean stringing the fish, 
straightening out the wire leader, re-bait- 
ing, examining the line for damage, sam- 
pling the vacuum bottle, watering the min- 
nows if necessary, lighting a pipe and put- 
ting the landing net back in its regular 
place with nothing on top of it. You will 
thus be able to concentrate your efforts 
to localities where you know the fish are, 
and in this way improve your results as 
compared with the catches of other an- 
glers who fish all over the lake on a hit- 
or-miss basis. 


GUIDE who fishes every day all sum- 
mer long gets his marks pretty well 
memorized. He remembers where his part- 
ies struck pay-dirt, and he has in mind the 
weather, time of year and what he saw 
last winter when fishing through the ice. 
He doesn’t need a book, and after a while 
you yourself will refer to it only occasion- 
ally, the frequency depending on your knack 
of remembering, length of vacation, and 
whether your marks are easy to pickupornot. 
The longer you go to the same lake, 
the better your fishing should be if you 
collect dope on the locations. I have locat- 
ed so many beds that now I only skim the 
cream ai:d visit the best ones, even giving 
away a few sometimes to my “unlucky” 
friends. My success isn’t really due to luck, 
but merely to using the old head. A man 
who does not know the ropes can fish all 
day on my lakes and scarcely have a 
strike. I can go out and not only bring 
home fish, but three out of four will be 
the particular kind I went after. 

These “fished-out” lakes have a fair 
supply of such pan fish as perch, blue- 
gills and sunfish, also rockies, bullheads, 
wall-eyes, both kinds of bass, northern 
pike and occasionally rainbows, not to 
mention dogfish and suckers. Of course, 
rainbows should not be mentioned in the 
same breath with the last two listed. Just 
the same, I got as much of a thrill catch- 
ing an eleven-pound dogfish, thinking all 
the time I had a big bass, as I experienced 
one year when I landed a 5-pound and an- 
other year a 6%-pound rainbow while 
trolling for big northern pike. I land two 
or three of the latter each year, running 
up to 22 pounds, and believe me, they are 
tackle-busters. 

When trolling some day, say you have 
a strike at the point 4 shown in Figure 1. 
You row back there and enjoy some ex- 
cellent still-fishing, and wish to try it 
again later. If double sets of clear marks 
can be picked up, everything is fine. But 
suppose it is just simply impossible to find 
more than the one pair, B? Take a piece 
of old fishing line and a weight of some 
kind, and mark this spot for a few min- 
utes with a small buoy or float. A bottle 
with a white handkerchief tied around it 
makes a good temporary marker and is 
easily seen. Row along the line A-B in 
either direction, looking for shore marks. 
Suppose you shortly come to D, from 
which spot the pair of marks at C are 
plainly seen. You must now estimate the 
distance A-D. A boat-length makes a goo 
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measuring stick. On your subsequent trips, 
proceed at once to D and then move so 
many boat-lengths toward B, which will 
land you very close to A. A check on the 
depth of water at 4 will aid you in verify- 
ing your position. 

Again let us suppose you can not find 
any pair of marks at all from the point A 
(see Figure 2). Put out your float and 
circle around it until you are in line with 
the float at A and one single easily seen 
mark, E. Keeping A and E lined up, you 
move along until you come to D, at which 
point the double pair of shore marks, B 
and C, show up. If you have to move too 
far from A, try a different E along the 
shore somewhere. On your later trip, you 
merely reverse this procedure by locating 
D and then rowing so many boat-lengths 
toward the single shore mark E. There 
will be plenty of single E marks, and by 
trying several you should have no trouble 
in getting a good D properly located. 

I don’t believe in stealing another fel- 
low’s pet bed, but I did it once on a bet. 
A certain friend never let a boat get with- 
in half a mile of him when he was “on 
location.” If one came nearer than that, 
up came his anchor and he moved. I cir- 
cled around a mile from him (see Figure 
3), from one side of the lake to the other. 
He was fishing at A, and I picked up two 
pairs of marks, one by lining up a point 
on the shore with a distant barn and the 
other by using two trees on the northeast 
shore. That afternoon I took him down 
to his bed. I missed it by about fifteen 
feet, due to the extra distance at which I 
operated, but that was close enough to 
illustrate what could be done, and I was 
lucky in being able to get some good sharp 
“coincidences.” 

Some of you may be wondering whether 
it is worth while to go to all this bother. 
Yes, if you want to catch fish where they 
do not come easy and not have to pay a 
guide a fancy price per day. My success 
is an actual illustration of what “dope 
keeping” may accomplish. Since I can 
equal or out-fish the guides on my pet 
lake, it pays in more ways than one, and 
there must be something to it. 


UT near the center of a lake six miles 

long by four wide, I have located the 
spot we all dream of. This lake is fifteen 
miles by automobile from the lake where 
my cottage is. For five years, perhaps three 
days per year out of my two weeks’ vaca- 
tion, 1 have been adding to my information 
regarding it. There are a few things I 
don’t know yet, such as when the fish are 
going to quit biting and how much over 
twenty-two pounds they grow. I have lost 
more fighters in this spot than I have 
landed. Since this place is productive only 
between one and three in the afternoon on 
sunshiny days, it has taken me quite a 
few years to line up all the factors con- 
cerning it. 

I blundered across this bed by accident, 
got a strike, grabbed the marks and kept 
coming back on other trips, each time find- 
ing out a little more about it. “Life’s 
darkest moment” has been when, on some 
of my trips, I have not been able to take a 
crack at this place, due to the high wind. 
In fact, on our last two trips we were 
blown ashore and had to go swimming un- 
til the water calmed down, and then it was 
time to go home. 

I, or the friend with me, have always 
had at least one good rip-roaring strike 
there. Our best record for one day was a 
ten-pounder landed, and how! Also a sock- 
dolager that I fought for over forty min- 
utes, only to have him start to run faster 
than I could let go the reel handle. Result, 
a broken 24-pound-test line. 

You will note from Figure 4 that while 
some one might unwittingly troll across 


this strip in an east and west direction, 
the 600-foot bed is properly worked by 
following the line E-F, located by shore 
marks, Not only this, but efforts and time 
are wasted by trolling outside the lines 
C-G and D-H, also fixed by shore marks. 
Further, I have many times trolled this 
bed all morning without a strike, and 
believe the big boys come here only when 
the sun begins to throw a shadow from 
the six-foot underwater vegetation A-B 
(growing along the brink of the slope) 
over into the deeper water. The vegetation 
mentioned is, of course, entirely out of 
sight, but I believe the sketch fairly rep- 
resents the hottom configuration, based on 
my prospecting and experience. 

Don’t count on deadheads for marks. 
The ice usually moves them during the 
winter; and even if they haven’t disap- 
peared by the next summer, their position 
is likely to be shifted considerably. In 
many lakes you will find them a valuable 
guide to better fishing. Haven’t you often 
caught fish near a deadhead? I am speak- 
ing of those in deep water rather than the 
shallow-water ones. An old log, one end 
water-soaked, has floated before the wind 
in an upright position until the bottom 
end struck ground. It is just at this place, 
where the bottom of the lake slopes sharp- 
ly, that the weeds grow, and it is due to 
the unseen weeds rather than to the visible 
deadhead that there are fish thereabout. 

Now do a little investigating and trace 
from the deadhead in both directions a line 
in which you find the same depth of water 
as at the deadhead. In but few cases will 
this line parallel the shore-line. Where it 
curves in and makes a sharp loop nearer 
shore you are almost certain to locate a 
productive fishing location. 

Some summer in the future I am going 
to be prepared to locate these weed strips 
accurately. I am going to make a dozen or 
more floats with an anchor and a line at- 
tached to each. Then I am going to take a 
short length of stovepipe and fix a water- 
tight glass at one end. By pushing this 
down in the water I will be able to study 
the bottom of the lake. Then, with a friend 
to row the boat for me, I believe I will be 
able to follow a curving weed strip accur- 
ately, dropping buoys as I go along. After 
getting shore marks lined up with these, 
hauling up the floats behind and setting 
them on ahead, I believe I can trace the 
weed line all over the lake. 

The fellow who said “Mark me and 
mark me well” must have been referring 
to his pet fishing locatian. 


BESIDE THE STILL WATERS 
(Continued from page 15) 


them. For exactly twenty-five minutes 
we made circles around the pond in the 
hot sun. Then it was time for lunch. I 
caught four, including one beautiful 
double; H. B. caught three. The seven 
of them weighed seven pounds and a 
quarter. I defy any one to show me better 
fishing for wild trout with a four-ounce 
rod and a fly. 

And these three experiences I have men- 
tioned are but those which are outstanding 
among many. It all goes to show that you 
can’t lay down a rule for catching trout 
any more than you can for beating Wall 
Street. Trout have about as much respect 
for rules as chorus girls have for flivvers. 

So I say, don’t believe any of the ex- 
perts except me. Go thou and fish the still 
waters, and thumb thy nose at’'the sun 
and the smooth ponds and heed them not. 
And then when there is a nasty day and 
the experts are all out in the wet after 
the trout, you can stay snug in your camp 
and play poker with your guide and beat 
him out of his wages. Only be careful 
when you pick your guide! 
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THE .22 RIFLE COMES 
INTO ITS OWN 
By Capt. Paul A. Curtis 


HAT poor little Cinderella of the 

shooting game, which was univer- 

sally kicked about and called names, 

but which every one used, has at 
last come into its own. I do not recall the 
staggering figures representing the mil- 
lions of .22 cartridges produced by the 
ammunition industry each year, but it 
reads like the estimated mileage from the 
earth to the sun. These cartridges are 
used by all manner of people, both young 
and old, in all kinds of rifles, from the 
cheapest hardware-store single-shots, 
ranging from three dollars up to a de luxe, 
restocked Winchester Model 52 equipped 
with a telescope by Griffin & Howe for 
two hundred dollars. Onc can even get a 
Winchester, in the ’02 Model, for seven 
dollars, or a Stevens Little Scout for five, 
and there is no question about their re- 
liability, and there are any num- 
ber of surprisingly sturdy repeat- 
ers to be had from ten tc twenty 
dollars, of either the bolt- or 
pump-action variety. 

Insofar as the rifles are con- 
cerned, there was little to be said 
against them except that, other 
than the latest bolt-action models, 
they were universally too juvenile 
in their proportions to promote 
the maximum of accuracy of 
which they were inherently capa- 
ble in the hands of the average- 
sized man. With no exceptions, 
they were all too light in weight 
for steady holding, the trigger 
pulls were too heavy for the 
weight of the rifle, which is fatal 
to accuracy, and the factory sights 
were so coarse that no one could 
hope to do very fine work with 
them. Given a new man’s-sized 
stock, fitted with target sights and 
with a doctored trigger pull, they 
became weapons to offer serious 
competition, for in strength, ac- 
curacy of boring and freedom from 
jamming (when treated with a 
reasonable amount of care), there 
was little to choose between any 
two of them. After all, as issued, 
they represented, and still do, 
about all the refinements in a rifle 
that the average buyer, be it man 
or boy, is capable of appreciating 
or ot which he is capable of 
demonstrating their accuracy. 





This Department is open for the discussion 
of anything pertaining to shotguns, rifles 
and ammunition. We are endeavoring to 
make it a sportsman’s exchange for gun in- 
formation—both the good qualities and the 
defects of modern firearms and ammunition. 
Questions will be answered when accom- 
panied by a stamped, addressed envelope. 











It was with the ammunition, not the 
rifles, that the trouble lay. Not that it 
didn’t shoot straight, for within its limited 
range the .22 cartridge is the most ac- 
curate projectile yet devised. As a game 
cartridge, however, its killing power was 
woefully lacking. 

I have always maintained that the .22 
short was fit for nothing larger than rats 
and sparrows about the barnyard and that 
the .22 long rifle should not be used for 
anything bigger than gray squirrels and 
rabbits, even with the hollow-point bullet. 
For squirrels it filled the bill because 
anything larger seemed to mutilate too 


One of the very best targets for a .22 





much. Also, the shots were most generally 
taken at under fifty yards, where the ex- 
tremely high trajectory of the bullet was 
not glaringly apparent, and usually the 
squirrel hunter, if he does not resort to 
the telescope sight, at least has a very fine 
set of iron sights adjusted for about forty 
yards. 

In the hands of an expert rifleman, who 
knows how to both hold and accurately 
judge his range, it would do surprisingly 
good work upon crows. Also, we all know 
that occasionally an astounding shot would 
be pulled off with it on other and larger 
species at long range ; but to habitually use 
a cartridge with a muzzle energy of only 
112 foot “pounds, and a trajectory which 
made accurately placed shots impossible 
beyond sixty yards on woodchuck, was 
nothing short of callous and unsportsman- 
like cruelty to a dumb beast. 

As a result, there was a ceaseless cry 
for a better poor-man’s cartridge for 
small-game shooting—something between 
the .22 long rifle and the .25-20 in killing 
power and not much more costly 
than the former. Our readers were 
constantly urging us to take up 
the cudgel and to get for them 
from the munition makers a bigger 
and better .22 “super” cartridge, 
either by making a miniature bot- 
tle-neck out of the .25 rim fire, 
necking it down to take fhe .22 
bullet, or hy producing an entirely 
new rim-fire cartridge to meet 
their needs. What they really 
wanted was Packard speed and 
comfort at a Ford price, and no 
amount of argument and persua- 
sion on my part to the effect that 
those who wished to dance should 
be prepared to pay for the music 
would help to keep them quiet. 


ELL, at last they have 
something which will satisfy 
them for a while, at least. In our 
October issue Captain Crossman 
told of the new Remington Palma 
Hi-Speed .22 long-rifle cartridge. 
Using a tough brass case instead 
of the soft copper ones and with 
the use of a new cut of the “93” 
smokeless powder, to safely step 
up the pressures in the .22 case 
from 14,000 to 24,000 pounds per 
square inch, it was possible to 
give the little bullet twenty-five 
per cent higher velocity and nearly 
fifty per cent more energy. 
In figures, it worked out that 
the velocity at the muzzle 
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No. 1! OF A SERIES OF TALKS ON AMMUNITION QUALITY 


agent 


HE old slogan, ‘‘Keep Your Powder Dry?!’’, 

has been handed down to sportsmen so 
many years that no one would think of storing 
his ammunition under water. Yet, how many 
sportsmen realize that the shot-shells exposed 
to excessive heat are not dry? 


In the above illustration, the shot-shells on 
the left are submerged under water, while 
those on the right are exposed to a hot radiator 
—whose heat is so intense that the wooden 
shelf has been cracked! 


The paper tube and wads of a shot-shell 
contain a certain amount of wax and oils. 
They solidify at ordinary temperatures, thereby 
increasing efficiency and flexibility, and also 
protecting the ammunition in damp weather 
from the moisture in the atmosphere. In the 
dry season, the wax and oils prevent cut-offs 
and other objectionable features. If the am- 
munition is stored in a hot, dry, stuffy atmos- 
phere, then the solid wax melts and escapes 
from the paper tubes and the wads, rendering 


Pe 





them less efficient. Furthermore, the molten 
wax moistens both powder and primer, causing 
as disastrous results as does water, and also 
seriously impairing the ballistic performance 
of the shot-shell. 


The modern shot-shells are very dependable 
servants in rain or sunshine, on the marshes, 
in the field—or at the traps. But when you 
put shot-shells away for future use, subject 
them to the same living conditions as you 
would choose for yourself—protect from rain, 
the sun, a hot, dry atmosphere, or moisture. 
The shot-shells are made to withstand the 
exposures of your hunting trip. Keep your 
shot-shells protected from excessive heat and 


moisture to ensure satisfactory performance. 


The du Pont Company with its experience 
of 129 years and its present resources can sup- 
ply to ammunition companies the type and 
quality of powders required to maintain the 
reputation of ammunition manufacturers and 
the confidence of the shooters. 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & COMPANY, Ine. 


Smokeless Powder Department, Wilmington, Delaware 


RES. U.s. pat. OFF 


Smokeless Shotgun Powders 


REG. U. 5. PaT. OFF 


For information on Target-Shooting, write to National Rifle Association, Barr Bldg., Washington, D. C., and for 
Trapshooting, write to Amateur Trapshooting Association, Vandalia, Ohio 
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TWO BIG VALUES 








Whether you'll use a “.22” for sport, 
trapping, or for destroying vermin, 
you'll find in this new No. 66 greater 
accuracy, reliability, ease of operation 
and safety than can be had in any 
all-steel bolt action repeater at twice 
its price! 

New Model G6. A sturdy, 
accurate take-down, bolt action repeater 
—tubular magazine (twice the capacity 
of clip magazine rifles)—Stevens su- 
perior bored barrel—short stroke bolt 
action, exceptionally safe, genuine Ly- 
man Ivory Bead Front Sight—British 
Military type stock (pistol grip). Shoots 
.22 Short, Long or Long 

Rifle Cartridges. Priee $10-75 
New Model 71. Another 
matchless Stevens “22”. A slide fore- 
arm repeater—visible loading. Lyman 
Ivory Bead Front— 

flat top sporting rear ® -00 
sights. Priee . . 14 


J. STEVENS ARMS Wo 
COMPANY 

Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
Owned and operated by Savage Arms 
Corporation, Utica, N. Y. 

J. Stevens Arms Company, Dept. 220 
Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
Gentlemen: Without charge, send me the big, 

new complete Stevens Catalog. 
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Micrometer Adjustment for 
Windage and Elevation 
They, are thoroughly dependable, 
highly accurate. Popular for range 
work or hunting and adopted as 
standard by leading manufacturers 
of finest rifles. Used by World’s 
Champion U. S. Rifle Team 1930. 


48 Sights especially for 
Win., Rem., Savage, 
Spring., Krag. Mauser, 
B.S.A., Ross, etc. With 
disc, $11.50 
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Inserts interchangeable. $2.50 complete. 
For Springfields, $4.00. 


Send 10 cents for No. 18 Catalog of 


LYMAN 
SIGHTS 


THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORPORATION 
70 West St. Middlefield, Conn. 
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was raised from about 1,050 feet per 
second to 1,300, and the muzzle energy 
from about 112 pounds to 150. There 
was just one remaining fly in the 
jam pot—no such cartridge was safe 
in the host of cheaply made .22 rifles of 
the Flobert type on the market, and similar 
breeds. The makers saw trouble ahead and 
warned against using the new ammuni- 
tion in anything but high-grade, heavily 
constructed rifles of the modern target 
variety. Originally, they intended to offer 
it only as a match cartridge and conse- 
quently only with solid bullets, but it was 
too much to expect that there would not 
be a big howl from the gang for hollow 
points. Probably they even wanted to keep 
it out of the hands of the small boy as 
much as possible by discouraging its use 
for game and thereby protecting the farm- 
ers’ cows and other sundry livestock. But 
the manufacturers no doubt foresaw that if 
they did not turn out hollow points, some- 
body else would, for I recently received 
a notice that the Hi-Speed Palma car- 
tridges would in the future be provided 
with either hollow or solid bullets. 

The somebody in this case proved to be 
the Western Cartridge Company. A short 
time ago their representative, Mr. Birney, 
blew into town and gave me a long story 
about their latest product, which is to be 
called the Super X. It is to be supplied 
in .22 shorts, .22 long rifle and .22 W. R. 
F. To be exact, the makers claim that 
these cartridges will show an increase of 
energy of more than fifty per cent and 
twenty-six per cent increase in velocity 
and, in consequence, a much flatter trajec- 
tory and longer range. The manufacturers 
come out flat-footed and call them game 
cartridges, advising the use of the open- 
point bullet-—which to my mind is the 
sensible thing to do. There is no way of 
keeping it out of the hands of reckless 
shooters so long as it is openly sold in the 
country stores; and certainly we should 
not hinder progress to the extent of trying 
to keep a superior article out of the hands 
of competent sportsmen. 

I subsequently received from the west- 
ern factory a supply of both the shorts 
and the long rifles for experiment and went 
to work with them. Super X .22’s are 
loaded with smokeless powder and West- 
ern non-corrosive, rust-free priming. The 
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have seen. They look more like jewelry 
than ammunition and if they shoot half 
as well as they say they do and my shoot- 
ing of them would indicate, they certainly 
are going to be popular. 

The most important statement made in 
connection with these cartridges, after es- 
tablishing the fact that they were more 
powerful, is that the makers say definitely 
that they can be used with perfect safety 
in any rifle or pistol that would with safety 
shoot the old, unimproved cartridges, as 
the stepping-up of the velocity was at- 
tained without any dangerous increase in 
breech pressure. This is possible through 
the use of an entirely new type of powder 
developed by the Western Research De- 
partment and is described as being double 
acting in effect. The statements made to 
me were not very definite, but it would 
appear from what I could gather that they 
have found a way to controi the progres- 
sive burning characteristics of this type of 
explosive. Were it not for the short- 
barreled arms, such as pistols and re- 
volvers, they claim that the pressure could 
be kept down to practically the same 
amount as that of the old type cartridges; 
but in order to give the higher velocity 
and a moderate pressure in short barrels, 
it was necessary to raise the general pres- 
sure to avoid squib loads when they are 
shot in a short-barreled arm. 


HE manufacturer says that this princi- 

ple of so-called double action depends 
upon an initial combustion that will start 
the bullet into the throat of the chamber 
and rifling and then maintain its pressure 
after that. In consequence, the rate of gas 
generation after the bullet starts must be 
very rapid in order to develop sufficient 
pressure to accelerate the bullet. To put 
it another way, the first action is to de- 
velop sufficient pressure to open the crimp 
and start the bullet in the throat and then 
to give a rapid follow-up which will keep 
accelerating the bullet after it is once in 
the barrel. 

I don’t know—this may be so. I would 
like to bet, however, that one of these 
days, perhaps in a few years or less, some- 
body else will come along with a new 
theory to the effect that double accelera- 
tion, or jumpy acceleration, is all wrong 
and that true efficiency can only be secured 
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This is a frequent occurrence in the North Woods 


bullets in both hollow and solid varieties 
are coated with the golden Lubaloy metal, 
and because of this are free from grease 
and may be handled or loosely put in the 
pocket. They are loaded in shining nickel- 
plated cases, and this nickel case, together 
with the gilt bullet, certainly does repre- 
sent the prettiest ammunition that I yet 


by the follow-through system, just as it 
is taught in developing golfers, prize 
fighters and internal combustion engines. 
That’s why we have sixteen-cylinder cars. 
This principle was preached in regard to 
progressive shotgun ammunition and_ it 
will prove to be too good a selling point 
to let pass. In the meantime, let ’em argue 
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as long as the ammunition is better and 
continues to get better—and this is better 
and they will all continue to get better. 
We should worry how they accomplish it! 

I have definitely satisfied myself that 
this ammunition, both the Remington Hi- 
Speed and the Super X, is all that they 
say it is and it, of course, follows that 
Remington will soon announce that they 
have further developed theirs to the point 
where they can safely recommend its use 
in all .22 caliber arms. It also follows that 











Sitting Bull Had Many Blankets 


But even he needed better protection 


NE March night in a modern Woods Arctic Down Famous Woods Sleeping 
Robes, interlined with down 


Sleeping Robe, and old Sitting Bull would make that or with wool batt, made 


j ; in two sizes for sportsmen, 
robe his own. For war chief though he was, he was human *, osteel team G05 to 


too, and needed more protection and comfort at night in his $67.50. Satisfaction guar- 








. anteed. Sold by leadi 
tepee than he ever could get in his blankets. éotan. Eon + The vane 
Here are the new .22 cartridges. Aren't The Woods Arctic gets most of its remarkable range of SS ee 


they good looking? temperature accommodation from its exclusive insulation— folder and price 
Woods Everlive Down from North fowl. Other "4 RFE: 

Winchester and Peters will soon announce oods Everlive Vown trom Northern waterlowl. Other 
similar brands quite as good in every| advantages are its Woods original draft-proof underlap, flat 
respect, as far as the average man will be| design folding to form a bag, easy ventilation, rainproofed 


” apes wg hye poem on = —— windbreaker cover, and superb virgin wool kersey or army 
PS oe oo flannel lining. 


all. The space at my command will not é 
permit a discussion of each succeeding Anywhere . . . from the forests of Patagonia to the coast 


make of cartridge. : of Yukon, and from the Yosemite to the Gobi Desert . . . 
The ballistic tables quoted by Western you'll sleep warm and snug in a Woods Arctic. 


follows: , 
are aS I0lL1IOWS Arctic 78” x 84”, 14 lbs., $58.50; size 90” x 90”, 15, lbs., $67.50. 
| Junior 78” x 84”, 81/, lbs., $46.50; size 90” x 90”, 10 Ibs., $57.00. Warmest Yet Lightest 
22SuperXS. | 29ers [3133 | 904 | ist |. 4.32 
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92 Super XL. R.| 40 “* | 1400| 1069 1 | 2.88 

Now compare this with the old type. 
22 shorts 29 grs. od x38 | 56| 39 6 in 
“92 long rifle |40 ‘ |1100| 905 |112| 80 | 5.5 “ 








Some difference—is it not? 

The .22 has really stepped out and is in 
a new class. If there is any difference in 
the accuracy of this new ammunition and 
any of the old varieties of match stuff, 


the writer and his Model 52 with a Lyman “LONG RANGE” EJECTOR 
5A scope are not good enough to show it 

3 + ye An automatic ejector, which throws out only the fired 
at any range from twenty-five yards to shell, is the newest nge feature and it costs only 
one hundred, which is the farthest at which $8.25 extra. Soft rubber recoil pad if wanted only $2.00 extra, 


. ‘ 2 . Lyman ivory front and rear sights only $1.00 extra. All the more 
I have shot any of it to date. prominent gun editors have used and highly recommended the = 
UT in making my experiments I did Renge Gun. Ie'sa " Disatle Dowie.” 29s cansieg in naneat colors. 


run into two surprises. The first of Western Arms Corp., Ithaca, N. ¥. 


these was that in shooting at fifty yards 
LYMAN TELESCOPIC SIGHTS 


there was practically no difference in ele- 
GIVE BRILLIANT AND EVEN ILLUMINATION 








vation between the new Super X and some 
old Western Lesmok long rifle cartridges 
which the rifle was sighted-in for. The 
point of impact was the same in height, 
but about three-quarters of an inch farther 
to the right. This is caused by a difference 
in the vibration of the barrel which would 





vary to some extent with the individual — YAR AS —} 
rifle. It was at ‘one hundred yards that 
the flatter trajectory was apparent, the rt ae oice bs Be Lge SE a Sh sccm, 

® . ~ aeonee ° yo are arante Ti ant an ven 1 mination 
ore of impact being about four inches as well as sharp definition of the complete field tyme 608 vind Soe. 
igher in the case of the Super X. And, of vision. Both scopes are equipped with a Bausch targets or hunting. 3 
of course, it would be even more important and Lomb Scientifically designed and mounted opti- wer B L tenses. 


er . 
. - . cal system, made to the highest standards. Either Popularly priced at $20 
at succeeding ranges. In my opinion, the scope represents excellent value to the shooter. complete. 5A, 5 power, 
new type of ammunition has increased the Eye strain is lessened and accuracy increased. 


Practical sporting range of the .22 car- Write for descriptive folder, sent free. 
tri i 
dge for small game shooting from 50 LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP., 70 West St., Middlefield, Conn. 





to about 90 yards with fixed sights. 











































The other surprise was encountered in mW 6s" re _ JONAS BRO 
making a penetration comparison on the r ry "4 ig . DENVER, COLORA 
thirty-foot pistol range in the cellar of ! ws 
my home. One who was less used to the Bit, a. The Perfect Waterproof Suit 1021 ya Bdwy. 
vagaries of cartridges would have jumped ar ; Seaaiieds , 
to the aad i og Be the old ac of or ‘Two-piece, LL Longhorn Steer Horns 
ammunition w he most powerful, as Please state complete height and chest measurements. A few pairs of rare and beautiful Long- 
: was | the Pp ’ Free booklet on request horn Steer Horns, specially priced at $50.00 
it penetrated noticeably better. In a suc- Dent TT SDERCALL ama |} and $75.00. Write for complete information. 
cession of groups it consistently dug into ||] 20 w. 27th st. "New York City !} | 

























COPP EADS 


SHORT...LONG...LONG RIFLE 


o+ Lhe .22’s 
with the coppered 
bullet and the non- 
corrosive primer 






KEEP RIFLE 
BARRELS “CLEAN 
AS A WHISTLE” 


Clean-shooting .22’s that put a whale of a wallop 
behind the snappy looking coppered bullets...just 
the thing for small game and targets...and they 
measure right up to the highest standards of ac- 
curacy too. Shoot them. 


UNITED CARTRIDGE COMPANY 
111 + BROADWAY +» NEW YORK: N. Y. 














TEN MILE EYES! 


10 POWER 
$23 :95 paid 


“Cheap at $50” 
—Says Navy Man 
Buy Direct—SAVE HALF 
TEN MILE EYES! Think of 
the things you can see! Ten mile 


radius—a 20 mile circle—nearly 
400 uare miles. And you can 









Long 


Range 
easily bave sa If you can see 


one mile, these superpower French 10x32mm. sterec am binoculars 
will extend your vision 10 TIMES, "ENJOY YOUR- 
10 SELF 10 times more! Multiply pleasures of hobby 
and sport a ~~ touring, observation, hunting 
golfing nature study, astronomy. ete. p oc s 
made for a lifetime of service. Case and straps free. 
Did you know many ordinary field glasses have but four lenses and 
most of the better ones only six? But this binocular 
bas 10 LENSES and 4 PRISMS. No wonder it gives 
an expansive field, brilliant Mlumination and 
definition. 





Lenses 


Extra Power Without Extra Cost 
Re and s aes today for one on vase TRIAL Or $1 for one C. O. D.. 


tm an balance and few cents postage. Check and compare 
vy way for five days with others selling for double or more. If 





do not like it for any reason whatever your 


you 
money will be promptly returned. Every glass tested. 
FREE The U. 8. Gov R and State Forestry Depts buy from 
TRIAL us. The same in 8x only $18.50. Surpasses others at 
$23.50 and more. 
Over 200 Glasses 


CATALOG — ALL MAKES—$1-$i10 


Everything in binoculars. field glasses. telescopes and optical instru- 
me ate. The nest and lorgest hasortment in America. Catalog zives r. 
or to choose the best for your individual nee te at LOW 
P RIC E y write for prices and catalog of other mode! 


Try America’s Leading Binocular Meuse First 


DuMaurier Co., Dept. 23, Elmira, N. Y. 
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the soft pine boards about half an inch 
deeper, but a close examination of all the 
recovered bullets showed that those from 
the new cartridges were deformed twice 
as much. Those from the old cartridges, 
on the contrary, were in many instances 
almost perfect in form. This conclusively 
indicates that at this short range the 
higher energy is too much for the new 
load and that at succeeding ranges when 
velocity and energy began to fall off, the 
new load would undoubtedly show a clear 
superiority in penetration. 

It was unfortunate that my penetration 
tests could not have been made at the 
normal range at which these loads would 
generally be used, viz. from fifty to 
seventy-five yards, but the short time be- 
fore going to press did not permit of 
further delay. 

As a squirrel load it should prove to 
be a wonder, and for hawks and crows 
as well, but I for one am not prepared to 


| recommend it as a woodchuck load, though 


it is unquestionably a big improvement 
over the old type. It is at least certain 
that fewer of the little fellows will crawl 


'in to die miserably from a fatal wound. 


I have the greatest admiration for Brother 
Woodchuck, and I hope to live to see the 
day when the staunch little fellow will be 
honored by the protection of game laws. 
He is far more worthy of it than the 
lowly rabbit and some day will get his 
deserts. As a sporting quarry for the 
rifleman he is among the finest game that 
we have—so far ahead of the squirrel 


that there is no comparison. As an item 
of food he is infinitely superior, and the 
damage which he does to the farm js 
grossly exaggerated. Personally, I wil] 
recommend nothing | less powerful for his 
killing than the .22 Hornet, as the im- 
proved .22 W.C.F. cartridge is to be called, 

In regard to these improved .22 car- 
tridges I have only one doubt in mind; 
namely, that with the increased range and 
killing power which they generate, they 
enormously increase the hazard from care- 
less shooting on the part of the thousands 
upon thousands of people who still look 
upon the .22 rifle as a toy. 

Not one buyer of a .22 rifle in a hun- 
dred reads the sporting magazines and 
knows anything about these improvements 
when they are made. Small boys and 
thoughtless grown-ups will buy them from 
as short-sighted dealers and scatter them 
about the country. Accidents will multi- 
ply in direct ratio to their increased range 
to do harm, and I very much fear that 
you and I and other careful shooters may, 
as a result, see more drastic laws and “No 
Shooting” signs staring us in the face. It 
is up to you shooters “who cried for this 
ammunition to now make it a part of your 
solemn duty to tell every embryo shooter 
whom you encounter that these cartridges 
are to be taken seriously, or they may 
recoil like a boomerang upon your own 
heads. Otherwise, you would have been 
far better off to have gone on laboriously 
making hand loads to meet your particular 
needs for a good little game cartridge. 


ALTERATIONS WHILE YOU WAIT 
By H. P. Sheldon 


GENTLEMAN recently addressed an 
inquiry to the Editor of this Depart- 
ment that was of particular interest to me. 
He wanted to know how to prevent the 
front trigger of a double gun from cutting 
the shooter’s trigger finger when the left 
barrel was fired. For many years, I have 
been a victim of this result of gun recoil, 
and no one is better qualified to testify as 
to its damaging effects, not only to the 
sacrificial forefinger, but also to accurate 
shooting. I have left a duck blind at the 
end of a lively day with the back of my 
right forefinger cut to the bone by the 
repeated chisellings of the forward trigger, 
and a record of inaccurate, erratic second- 
barrel work that was positively disgrace- 
ful..Gun pointing is a sufficiently difficult 
and complicated operation without the im- 
position of any additional mechanical or 
physical handicaps on the shooter. Any- 
one can learn to absorb recoil as it is 
usually manifested against the shoulder, 
if he will practice proper gun-holding-and 
learn how to balance the body, but finger- 
cutting is not so easily overcome. 

Capt. Curtis informed-the inquirer that 
the trouble probably came from failure 
to grip the stock tightly with the right 
hand—and this is the correct diagnosis. 
Unfortunately, a shotgun grip may be too 
small in circumference, or so designed that 
a firm, natural grasp is not possible, and 
until recently there has been no remedy 
for these faults except (1) to have a new 
stock made; (2) to have the lock altered 
to single trigger; or (3) to have the for- 
ward trigger jointed and hinged so as to 
yield freely to pressure from the rear. All 
these methods are expensive, of course. 

Another cause of finger-cutting is a 
short stock, which compels the gunner to 
take too deep a grip on the rear trigger. 
A great many of these difficulties may now 
be overcome through the use of a very 
promising material called “plastic wood.” 
It has been on the market for some time, 
but until recently no one realized how 


well the stuff can be adapted to the needs 
of those who use sporting rifles and shot- 
guns. The material is entirely plastic, 
and can be pressed or moulded to any 
form by hand or with tools, and it hardens 
to the rigidity, consistency and lightness 
of natural wood. The manufacturers state 
that it can be cut, sandpapered, filed, 
polished and stained after it has hardened, 
and these claims apparently are justified 
by the writer’s experience with the ma- 
terial. 

Any gunner can appreciate what uses he 
can make of a material so easily formed. 
Not many of us have the skill and the 
infinite patience necessary to perfect our 
stock-fitting ideas upon a solid plank of 
uncompromising walnut, even though we 
know what shape of grip, depth and 
width of comb best suit our peculiarities. 
We are nearly as helpless to describe these 
details to our gunsmith in terms compre- 
hensible to him. The best we can do—and 
it’s ruinously expensive—is to keep on 
ordering new guns or new stocks in the 
evanescent hope that sometime, through 
the workings of the law of averages, we 
will get a pair of barrels patterning just as 
we want them on a stock that fits us ex- 
actly, and that from then on we'll center 
every bird or target; and cut fingers and 
skinned noses—at least, when they origi- 
nate from this source——will be no more. 


HE attention of the writer was first 

drawn to plastic wood when a carpen- 
ter used it to plug cracks and knot holes in 
interior woodwork. Then someone more 
alert than I was laid a band of the stuff 
around the grip of a trap-gun and squeezed 
out a perfect hold that overnight became 
permanent as well. 

An exquisite 20-bore that shot patterns 
never excelled on paper had been prac- 
tically retired—I hadn’t the heart to sell 
it—because of a grip that was too slender, 
resulting in a bloody forefinger every time 
I fired the full service load in the left 
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barrel. The reason was known, but a 
new stock would cost from $60 to $100, 
with no assurance that the grain, color 
and texture would equal the excellence of 
the original wood, and no assurance either 
that a new grip would fit any better than 
the original. The trap-shooter gave me an 
idea. , 
First, I wrapped a snug layer of tire 
tape around the grip to prevent the plastic 
wood from sticking, in case it later be- 














New MARLIN 410 Gauge Repeater 











Shoots new 21/2 inch long range loads in ad- 
dition to the 2 inch shell and also round 
ball. 5 shots, 22 or 26 inch barrel. Weight 
about 6 Ibs. 


Famous Model 39 Repeating Rifle 


A take-down rifle with 24 inch octagon bar- 
rel. Full magazine, 25 shots. Shoots .22 
rim-fire short, long and long rifle ammu- 
nition. 





Rifle. Either model is great for squirrel, 
rabbit, muskrat and birds, or for pests 
around the farm. Carefully made and 
shoots with MARLIN accuracy. Write 
for catalog. 


Mlarlin 


OTH of these fine guns are exclu- 
sive in their fields. Model 410 is 
the only light weight, easily handled 
repeating shotgun suitable for all mem- 
bers of the family, and Model 39 is the 
only Lever Action .22 Cal. Repeating 


Expert Repair Service 


THE MARLIN FIREARMS CO. 
99 Willow St. . New Haven, Conn. 














The plastic wood grip 


came desirable to remove it; then I ap- 
plied a half-inch coating of the stuff over 
the tape and, with the weapon in firing 
position, worked the fingers of my right 
hand into the soft material until the whole 
grip felt normal and comfortable. The 
new grip hardened over night, and all 
that remained to be done was to trim off 
the surplus with a small rasp and finish 
with sandpaper. The grip now is smooth, 
full and comfortable. Each finger finds its 
own particular groove and cut knuckles 
are impossible. Moreover, it can be re- 
moved or changed at any time without 
damage to the original wood of the stock. 
At present, it is not a particularly hand- 
some alteration, but a coat of stain would 
minimize this feature. Sometimes in gun- 
fitting, as in matrimony, we must choose 
between an aesthetic, impracticable ideal 
and the points that promise all-round com- 
fort and efficiency, and which are not 
scored on the beauty-contest rating-sheets. 


GRIP exactly fitted to the individual’s 

hand is a great factor in fine work 
with rifle or pistol, and the worst of it is 
that a man may shoot for years before 
gathering the experience necessary to give 
him a mental picture of the grip that will 
fit him. But a dollar’s worth of this putty- 
like wood will give one almost unlimited 
opportunities to experiment, and when the 
right grip has been squeezed out, it can 
be left to harden for use or sent in to 
serve as an accurate working model for 
the guidance of the gunmaker. 

Probably no gunner ever owned a gun 
—shotgun or rifle+so perfectly designed 
that it completely satisfied him. Certainly 
no trap shooter ever did! Our style is 
subject to gradual change—one doesn’t 
handle his weapon precisely as he did a 
year ago—and all at once the discovery is 
made that the stock is too thin in the 
comb, too short at toe or heel, too short to 
center, or some other defect that could be 
remedied by the addition of a little wood 
—if it could be added. Much grief is occa- 
sioned by the fact that the need for altera- 
tion is often more imaginary than real. If 
one has backed his convictions to the ex- 
tent of having a new stock fitted or a new 
gun ordered, only to discover that the old 
one was better after all—then, he feels 
very much as Mr. Fritz Kreisler might 
feel if he had the back of his best violin 
removed and couldn’t get it together again. 








FOR SHOOTING OVER 
THE PETERS DUVROCK TRAP/f 


The Open Season 


Shoot any time over the Peters Duv- 
rock Trap. There’s no closed season and 
no “limits.” This wonderfully fascin- 
ating portable, repeating trap throws 
43 inexpensive targets without reload- 
ing. A splendid test of skill with a 
shotgun—keener sport with a rifle— 
and great for a .410 gun. Strong, dur- 
able, light—easily carried in auto or 
boat—simple and practical. Ask your 
dealer or write our Cincinnati office, 
Dept. C-27 for free folder. 
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PETERS 


DUVROCK 


PORTABLE 
TRAP Made Exclusively by 


REPEATING 
THE PETERS CARTRIDGE CO. 
DEPT. C-27 
NEW YORK — CINCINNATI ~ SAN FRANCISCO, 
LEADING MANUFACTURERS OF AMMUNITION FOR 44 YEARS 














INDICATOR UP MEANS BARREL 1S COCKED, 
INDICATOR QOWN. BARREL 1S NOT COCKED 


ORDINARY SAFETY. “S” APPEARS 
WHEN GUN IS ON SAFE. 


ITHACA'S PATENTED REO SPOT” 
APPLARS WHEN GUN IS Off SATE 


Ithaca lock speed helps Skeet shooters and we build Skeet guns in any 
grade of Ithaca, boring each barrel as recommended by the National 
Skeet Shooting Association. This game of Skeet is sweeping the country 
like wild fire. ‘‘Ithaca Lock Speed Will Improve Your Shooting.” 


Trap and Game Guns $37.50 to $750.00 
Ithaca Gun Company - Ithaca, N. ¥., Box 11 , 
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BARGAINSin Armyand 
Outdoor Supplies: Cloth- 
ing, , Boots, Blankets, 
Guns, Tents, Harness, Tools,Etc., 
for Hunters, Trappers, F: 


armers, 
Mechanics, Tourist. Write for copy. 
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THERE ARE EXTRA 
“KILLS” 
IN EVERY 


ir. C. SMITH GUN 


Thousands of champions and 
near-champions are turning in 
top-notch scores every day with 
their L. C. Smith Guns. 

These guns make for extra pre- 
cision and handling ease which 
often mean the difference be- 
tween “dead” ones and dropped 
“birds”. You'll find high score 
shooters everywhere 
L. C. Smith Guns. 

Get in the line-up yourself. 
See and handle these guns at 
your dealers and write us for 


using 


pictures and descriptions. 





HUNTER ARMS COMPAN% 


69 Hubbard Street, Fulton, N. Y. 
McDonald & Linforth, Pacific Coast Representatives 
Call Building, San Francisco, Cal. 





THE WORLD'S SKEET record for .410 
cal. guns was broken by George F. 
Knowles, with 97 targets 

out of 100, then he broke 

the world’s long run .410 

Skeet record by breaking 

58 straight targets, wind- 

ing up by being the first 

“~~. man to make two per- 

fect consecutive 

scores of 25 each 

with a.410. He used 

| a $28.25 Lefever 

| Nitro Special double. 


“Who ever saw a 
broken Lefever?”’ 


LEFEVER ARMS 
COMPANY 


Ithaca, N.Y. 
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The new material, at least, gives the 
gun owner a chance to try out his ideas 
before having such changes made perma- 


| nent. He can build up a comb if he thinks 


the original has too much drop; round it 
out if too thin; lengthen the stock, and 
experiment with any form of butt-shaping 
that appeals to his fancy. If the new de- 
sign suits him, he has only to let it harden 


| for a day or two to become as solid as the 


natural wood. If it isn’t satisfactory, he 
can remove it without penalty other than 
a little time and work, and try again. 

For obvious reasons, most made-to- 
order guns purchased in this country are 
ordered by mail. The writer has never 
seen a mail-order form prepared to re- 
ceive gun specifications and measurements 
that could do more, so far as dimensions 
and shape of stock are concerned, than 
give a gunmaker a general idea of what 
his customer had in mind when he wrote 
the description. Some dimensions can be 
given accurately in inches and fractions, 
but the quality of shape can rarely be re- 
duced to such terms by the layman. 

For example, one man wants a drop at 
comb of 1% inches, and the stockmaker 
can give him that, but the comb may be 
thick, thin, round, flat, or any one of a 
dozen other shapes, with the result that, 
in so far as the fit of the finished stock 
is concerned, the actual measured distance 
from the level of the rib to the top of the 
comb, as expressed by the figures 1% 
inches, means nothing at all. And, no 
doubt, the shape of stock I have in mind, 
and which I describe as “full and well- 
rounded”, is nothing like what the gun- 
maker describes with the same phrase. 
What we have need for, instead of order- 
blanks and tape measures, is some means 
to show by way of a form just what 
shapes and sizes we want the stockmaker 
to reproduce in duplicate, and I am in- 
clined to believe we now have it. 

The man who is ordering his first gun 
must take his chances by the usual hit or 
miss measurements, I suppose, but if one 
can find a stock shaped to his fancy, the 
plastic wood can be used to reproduce 
exactly the form and dimensions desired 
in the new stock. A word of caution is 
necessary. Follow the maker’s directions 
carefully, and do not apply the wood putty 
directly to a dry wood surface unless you 
want it to stick there. Use tape or paste 
paper over the surface with water paste. 
The stuff will not adhere to an oily sur- 
face, but it will attach itself to dry, rough 
wood with an enthusiasm that may be dis- 
concerting. Probably, too, it will be wise 
to conduct a few preliminary, precaution- 
ary experiments in order to learn exactly 
the peculiarities and attributes of the ma- 
terial before making too liberal applica- 
tions of it to the stock of that much loved 
bird gun. 


THE PISTOL THAT NEVER SAW 
A FACTORY 
By Van Allen Lyman 


ARIOUS well-intentioned, but rather 

poorly informed and somewhat mis- 
guided reformers, all over the United 
States, have busied themselves of late in 
passing stringent gun laws with a view to 
prohibiting the manufacture, sale or use 
of pistols. The hope is, of course, to abol- 
ish crime thereby. 

It would be equally consistent to pass 
laws prohibiting the use and sale of all 
knives or axes because crimes are com- 
mitted with these also, or to prohibit all 


|automobiles because criminals also use 


them in their nefarious affairs. 

The pistol with the criminal is, as is his 
automobile, simply a means to an end, and 
if he desires he will have it—law or no 
law. In other words, pistol laws simply 


disarm the law-abiding citizen while jn 
no way affecting the criminal at large, 

As an example of the futility of pisto} 
laws, attention is invited to the accom. 
panying photographs of the pistol that 
never saw a factory. 

This weapon, and it is a powerful and 
effective weapon shooting a .44 caliber 





The pistol that never saw a factory. Note 
position of trigger 


cartridge, was taken from a person ac- 
tually carrying it at the time. It was 
photographed to show how easily effective 
arms can be made outside of a factory. 

This particular gun, though crudely 
made, shows good mechanical design and 
the workmanship of a man who knew 
how to go about what he wanted to accom- 
plish. 

The material of which it is made is ob- 
tainable almost anywhere, the barrel being 





The same pistol opened and in position 
to be loaded 


a piece of iron pipe, as is also the part 
containing the simple firing mechanism. 
The frame is strip-iron bent as necessary 
and the rivets and lock mechanism appear 
to have been made from nails and small 
bits of iron. The gun is cocked by pulling 
rearward on the firing pin. Various parts 
are brazed together as necessary, easily 
accomplished in any suitable source of 
heat. 

Not the slightest attempt was made for 
beauty or fancy finish, but the whole con- 
struction gives an effective short-range 
weapon for offense or defense, and it Is 
capable of being made very quickly in 
any garage, blacksmith shop or machine 
shop, or even at home. 

As long as prohibitory gun laws are 
made or enforced, weapons equivalent to 
that illustrated can be made, and will be 
made if the criminal’s source of supply 1s 
elsewhere shut off. 


HOW ABOUT IT? 


E have received a notice from the 
Colt Company drawing attention 
to a recent advertisement of theirs in which 
they put it up to the public to indicate 
if they would buy, in sufficient quantities 
to make it profitable for them to produce, 
a .22 caliber automatic pistol on the .45 
Colt Government Model frame. | 
There has been a rather insistent de- 
mand on the part of a small minority of 
shooters interested in the target game 
with the military arm for such a weapon, 
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improve your Marksmanship 
with the WORLD FAMOUS 


WEBLEY AIR PISTOLS 


made by the makers 
ofthe superior W.&C. 
Scott English Guns. 














“Senior” 
Model $19 


We carry a complete 
line of W. & C. Scott 
renowned Shotguns, 
Rifles and Revolvers. 









Send 25c in stamps for new 128 
page, profusely illustrated, Amer- 
ican and Imported Arms Catalog 
+ ++ most complete ever issued. 


A. F. STOEGER, Inc 


The Only Exclusive Gun House in America 


509 Fifth Ave. (at 42ndSt.), New York 


PROTECTION PLUS COMFORT 
MIZPAH JOCK No. 44 


Gives the wearer a feeling of real security while 
exercising or indulging in any form of sport. Don't 
take chances by wearing a supporter of faulty de- 
sign and material. The Mizpah No. 44 is all elas- 
tie and designed to fit perfectly. It 
is made of the very finest quality 
elastic webbing and can be cleaned 
by boiling without injury. Price $1. 
THE BUDDY JOCK 
Made of the same high quality web- 
bing as the Mizpah No. 44, but 
with pouch of knitted elastic fabric. 
Price $1.00. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
SPECIAL OFFER 
To introduce the Buddy we will mail sample, 
free of charge, with order for a No. 44 Mizpah. 
State waist measurement. 


THE WALTER F. WARE COMPANY 
1010 Spring Street, Philadelphia 


The BULL’S EYE 
Barrels of 


Fun 


Guaranteed to hit a 
fly at ten feet. 
Each pistol tested 
by an Olympic 
Team man. Shoots 
No. 6 shot and 
doesn’t break win- 
dows. Magazine holds 60, 
and loads automatically. 
Soldiers, sportsmen and 
police departments use 
them for practice and pleasure. Set 
includes bull’s-eye stamp, bird tar- 

gets and extra ammunition. 


Ask your dealer first $3.00 prepaid 
BULL’S EYE PISTOL MFG. CO. n2%i.*%o. 

















TARGET 
PISTOL 








MOS 7 OFC faa 
ee ee 


OUR shooting success and enjoyment will 

repay you many times over. Put a Noshoc 
on your gun. Keep it 365 days—if unsatisfac- 
tory, money back. Prevents shock, butt-wiggle, 
muzzle-shimmy—every kick evil. Patented. 
Handsome walnut color. Any dealer, or direct 
—$3.60. Folder FREE. 


THE SEAMLESS RUBBER CO. 








204 City Point, New Haven, Conn. 
fishing grounds. Pleasing those who de- 
mand the best. Individuality and expres- 

TAXIDERMY your specimen and receive a tro- =F 
Phy of which you will be proud, Ja 

Write For Catalogue 


ARTISTIC Fish Birds Animals 
Taxidermy Shop of Tennessee Bs 





Located in the South's great hunting and 
LIFELIKE 
sion in every mounting. Send 
{41 N. Main St. Memphis, Tenn. 













primarily, of course, to reduce the cost 
of practice. The Colt Company tells us 
that they have been requested to build 
such a gun for a good many years and 
they are willing to go ahead with the 
necessary expense of tools and new equip- 
ment to make it if they can be sure the 
demand will warrant the expenditure. 

_ Quite obviously there is some advantage 
in shooting a small caliber or sub-caliber 
pistol with the same sights, feel, balance 
and weight as the Governmental Model. 
At the same time, I do not feel that the 
idea carried out would be a profitable one 
for the Colt Company and I quote here- 
with, for the interest of my readers, an 
extract from my reply to their inquiry: 

“If you want my personal opinion, I 
do not think the idea is a good one from 
the Colt Company’s point of view. I 
doubt that there are enough target shooters 
throughout the country who would want a 
.22 caliber on a .45 frame, bearing in 
mind that by no means all of our target 
shooters use the .45 to begin with. 

“For informal target shooting or as a 
game gun, I consider such a weapon im- 
practical. There are too many other good 
.22’s, including your Woodsman Model, 
on the market that are more desirable for 
the purpose. Personally, I wouldn’t be 
bothered with the gun any more than I 
would tolerate for my own use the Model 
G1 Springfield. Why in thunder should 
a man use a rifle with an action having 
the long bolt-throw necessary for the 
Springfield cartzidge to function the min- 
iature .22 ammunition. It is for that rea- 
son that I habitually recommend the Model 
52 Winchester in preference to it—a gun 
that was built for the .22 cartridge. The 
proposed Colt .45-22 is in my opinion in the 
same category as the Gl Springfield. Some 
of the ‘nuts’ would like it but that would 
be about all.” 

Those of my readers, however, who are 
interested in the gun should write direct 
to the Colt Mfg. Co., at Hartford, Con- 
necticut, and give them the benefits of 
their opinion. 


THE GUN ROOM GUIDE 


ge make really beautiful books seems 
to be the goal of every conscientious 
and progressive publisher today. Sporting 
books, especially, have improved most re- 
markably in typography and general ap- 
pearance during the last half decade or so. 
Merely to print and publish a book giving 
information and entertainment to sports- 
men .is no longer sufficient. Such a book 
must appeal to the eye as well. 

The Gun Room Guide by Hugh B. C. 
Pollard, published recently by Houghton, 
Mifflin Co. of Boston and New York, is 
a practical demonstration of this note- 
worthy advance in the bookmaker’s art. 

The title of Major Pollard’s new work 
is rather an unfortunate one, because it 
does not adequately convey the actual 
scope and nature of the subject matter 
contained between the covers. True—this 
is not just another shooting book—and 
it, therefore, perhaps, deserves a rather 
unique title. Instead of telling the reader 
how to kill game, Major Pollard describes 
rather, in this, his latest book, how to raise 
and maintain game. The twelve chapters 
are concerned principally with the preser- 
vation and control of deer, small game, 
and game birds. While this work has been 
written largely from the English point of 
view, there is, nevertheless, much of in- 
terest and importance to American sports- 
men in its 185 pages of text. 

Especially noteworthy are the magnifi- 
cent colored plates which number an even 
dozen. That, showing the different varieties 
of pheasants, and the one entitled, “Teal: 
Dropping into the Reeds,” are among the 
finest examples of color-plate production 


for belt 
and pelt 





y TRAP on a Remington 

“ae S Sheath Knife. Use it 

for cutting through 

brush, for sharpening tent stakes, 

for dressing game, and any of the other jobs 

you'd expect a good knife to do. It’s keen 

as a razor, easy to grip; it’s tempered and 

hardened for rigorous outdoor service 

and, in its oak tanned leather sheath, it’s 
safe and handy to carry. 

Men who follow the trap line find that 
the Remington line offers an excellent as- 
sortment to choose from. These knives are 
the best that skill and praétical knowledge 
can produce. All have blades ofhigh-carbon 
steel, forged and hand-honed for lasting 
sharpness. If your dealer hasn’t them in 
stock, send his name with the price of the 
ones you want, and you'll be promptly sup- 
plied. Address: Remington Cutlery Works, 
953 Barnum Avenue, Bridgeport, Conn. 






Sportsman’sKnife 
R3843 


price $4.00 


Sheath Knife RH32 
PRICE $9.25 


REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, Inc. 


Originators of Kleanbore Ammunition 





Go to your dealer and ask him 
to show you The Remington Standard 
American Dollar Pocket Knife. 














Remingtor 


© 1981 R. A. Co. 4129 
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TO HELP 
your shooting... 


Three-in-One keeps the working parts and 
barrels of your gun clean and bright. It 
provides lasting, gum-free Jubrication. 
And it prevents rust and pitting in any 
weather or climate. No ordinary oil can 
protect your guns as well, for 3-in-One 
is a special blend of animal, mineral and 
vegetable oils. Handy cans and bottles; 
all good stores. Sample sent free. 


THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO., DEPT. 270 
130 William Street, New York 
Factories: Rahway, N. J. Montreal, Que. 


3-in-One Oil 


CLEANS - OILS - PREVENTS RUST 
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Boss of His Range 
E knows what he wants and 
gets it. If he wore clothes 
... you just bet they would 

be genuine Utica-Duxbaks. 


Your dealer can fit you 
out. Write for new Sports- 
men’s Style Book—FREE. 






Utica-Duxbak Corp. 
2 Noyes St., Utica, N. Y. 
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we have ever seen. There are also a num- 
ber of very admirable black and white 
illustrations. 

For anyone who has an inherent love 
of beauty in the printer’s craft, it would 
indeed be difficult to resist the desire to 
own this lovely volume—despite the fact 
that it sells for $25. For those who can 
afford it—and doubtless, for many who 
can’t—it will be a thing of beauty and a 
joy forever in the sportsman’s —T 


GIRL CHAMPION REVOLVER 
SHOT 


By E. A. Brininstool 


MITE of a schoolgirl, who is aston- 
ishing the revolver-shooting world 
by her wonderful dexterity with the six- 
shooter, is 14-year-old Arlayne Brown of 


| St. Louis. Although she has been shoot- 
| ing less than two years, she already has 


established herself as one of the most ex- 
pert revolver shots in the world. 

Her first match was shot when she was 
12 years of age. The weapon she uses is 
the .38 Colt Officers’ Model. Her initial 
shoot was in the 1929 Missouri State 
matches, where she won third place in 
the tyro match, scoring 188 x 200 at 25 
yards, the highest score of the entire meet. 

On August 25, 1929 she shot her second 
match. This was in the Ohio State matches 
at Toledo. There were seventy-five entries 
of marines, army and police. Here she 
won fourth place, but lost the match on 
her last shot in the rapid-fire event of five 
shots in ten seconds, making a 4 as the 
target dropped into the pit. In this match 
she beat the National champion. Shooting 
at 50 yards, her total score was 263 x 
300. The high shooter won by four points 
over little Arlayne, but for the excellence 
of her work she was awarded a duplicate 
of the championship medal. 

Next, she took the Souvenir Medal at 
Camp Perry, September 1929, with a 


* 


Little 14-year-old Arlayne Brown—one of 
the world’s most expert revolver shots 


score of 89 at 50 yards. She was also 
second in the United States Tyro Slow- 
Fire Match; second in the rapid-fire 
event; fourth in the timed-fire event, 
and fourth in the individual championship, 
winning medals for each. 

At Camp Perry this year (1930) she 
won two medals, scoring 86 and 87 at 50 


| yards; also a cash prize in the rapid-fire 


match. She won over 177 other entries jn 
the Individual Championship event. The 
total number of entries was 290. 

In the Ohio State matches she led the 
Toledo Civilian Club team, with a score 
of 262 x 300, on August 25, 1930, 

Arlayne has qualified as a revolver ex- 
pert in two years, and expects to take the 
Distinguished Revoiver Expert Medal this 
year for qualifying three successive years, 

This little miss has won twelve other 
medals, in addition to those mentioned 
above, in various matches in which she 
has shot throughout the country. 


A NEW BOOK BY 
D. D. LYELL 


NEW book, The Hunting and Spoor 

of Central African Game by Denis 

D. Lyell, published by J. B. Lippincott & 

Co., of Philadelphia, consists of 234 pages 

and full-size illustrations of the tracks of 
practically all Central African game. 

We take pleasure in recommending this 
book to all those interested in African 
shooting. In fact, it is a book that would 
be of value to a big-game hunter in any 
part of the world. What Mr. Lyell has to 
say upon the use of the rifle and upon the 
practical phases of hunting, spooring and 
equipment would apply to a large extent 
in almost any place where game can be 
hunted. 

Denis D. Lyell is probably one of the 
greatest living authorities on African ele- 
phants. His previous book, The African 
Elephant, is a classic. His first book, 
Central African Game and Its Spoor, 
written in collaboration with Major C. H. 
Stigand, who was killed in a native up- 
rising in 1919, is one of the greatest trea- 
sures that a collector of modern sporting 
books could secure today. Long since out 
of print, it has become a valuable work 
and is much sought after. 

The new volume was written with a 
view to supplanting it. The information 
was brought more up-to-date than in the 
original volume and the drawings made 
by the author of the tracks of various 
game are rendered in the same manner, 
Of particular interest to the big-game 
hunter is the author’s splendid treatise on 
the proper placing of the bullet in heavy, 
dangerous game. Few living men have had 
the experience of Mr. Lyell during his 
many years of wandering through Nyasa- 
land. 

The book rings with the compelling 
truth which is only inspired by the writer 
who truly knows his subject. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


SINGLE TRIGGERS 


Carr. Curtis: 

I have been a reader of Frecp & Stream for 
about ten years. I have a W. W. Greener 
twelve-bore double hammerless-gun weighing 7% 
pounds. I had it fixed with a single trigger about 
two years ago. Since then I have not been able 
to shoot the same with it. Could you give me 
any reason for that? I am 55 years old, weigh 
150 Ibs. and am 5 feet, 6 inches tall. 

W. Kine 


Ans.—You have unfortunately neglected to 
tell me in what way you find difficulty with your 
Greener since you put the single trigger on it 
Your letter doesn’t state clearly whether it 1s 
because the single trigger balks or doubles or 
whether the single trigger is working satisfac- 
torily but that you cannot seem to aim as well 
with it. F ; 

I have personally found single triggers to be 
entirely satisfactory. In fact, of the many 
have used I have never had one either balk or 
double with me. On the other hand, some men 
cannot find any —_ trigger that will work 
satisfactorily with them. 

In most asteaete where the trigger balks and 
refuses to fire the gun, I have found that it 1s 
because they do not bear on the trigger im @ 
direct line toward the butt. Some men have @ 
careless habit of putting their finger on the 
trigger in a slanting direction towards the rear, 
which causes them to bring more pressure tt 
one side of the trigger than on the other. | 
this is carried to radical extremes, the trigger 1 
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MOUNTED 


and Your 
RAW FURS 


made into 





Robes, etc. 


Jonas master craftsmen will convert your raw skins 
into stylish coats, wraps, chokers, robes, rugs, etc., 
at surprisingly low cost. We operate the largest 
fur tanning and dressing plant in the West. Write 
for our fur catalog—FREE. 


mater Taxidermists 











( From a total volume of ad- 


vertising point of view we 


62% 


Among the classifications of adver- 
tising in which this magazine leads 


led our nearest con- 
temporary in 1930 past 


se 
KENNELS 
FIsHING TACKLE 
Camp EQuIPMENT 
ARMS AND AMMUNITION 
CAMERAS 
LIGHTING DEVICES 
WEARING APPAREL 
CAMPS AND GUIDES 
RAILROADS AND STEAMSHIPS 














NEW A. R. S. RECOIL PAD 


The All Rubber Slipon pad 
is one piece moulded red rub- 







pad. An sizes $1.50. Butt 


4%- and 5%”, Free 
catalog, Dept. ‘‘B’’. Jos- 
tam won 1927, = ig 


1929 and 1930 G. 
Jostam Mfg. ee. 
5252 Broadway, Chicago 


CUTTS 
COMPENSATOR 


Enjoy better shooting at trap, skeet or hunting. 
Patterns remarkably uniform. Recoil reduced. 
For 12 ga. singles, single shot, repeating, auto- 
loading. Write for free illustrated folder and 
prices. 


LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 
70 West St., Middlefield, Conn., U. 








Ss. A. 

















Startling, New, Wonderful Va pes Gas _Save' 
autos, motorcycles. SENSATI ONAL INCREASES. 
Entirely different. New Fords report up to 61 miles on | 


pilcnso old Fe rds 87; get makes to 73% gains. 
10,000.00 cash prizes F 
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250. -$1,000.00 month. 1 sent 
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Makes old guns like new 
Will not injure steel. 
No heating is necessary. 
Restores the finish on 5 
guns in ten minutes for. 
Send for cireular 
“What Gunsmiths Say’’ 
New Method Gun Bluing Co. 
Box F. S. 3, New Method Bidg. 
Bradford, Pa. 


, pplues 


Fur Coats, Rugs 


ber. Slips on easily and 
quickly. No aces. No 
trouble. The old reliable | 
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bound against the floor plate through which it 
is lead into the action. If this friction is severe 
enough ‘t may cause the trigger to fail to operate. 

However, if your trouble is not from the trigger 
balking, I would assume from the description 
you have offered me that it is because you don’t 
seem to be hitting as well with it, though the 
trigger operates all right. In this case, I would 
| suggest it is because the trigger pull is too 
| heavy or too light. In other words, that it was 
not in time with your Swing, causing you to 
shoot behind or too far in front of your game. 

However, I really have not enough informa- 
tion to offer you the assistance I would like to. 

SHootinc Epiror. 


BALLISTICS OF BRITISH RIFLES 
Capt. Curtis: 

Would you be so kind as to tell me the 
ballistics of the .500 and .333 Jeffrey rifles and 
the .280 Ross and .505 Gibbs? What would a 
| rifle like the .500 Jeffrey cost? 

Where can I get a book or a magazine on 
guns? I would like to get a book that would 
give all practical information on rifles. 

Ernest LuBREcHT 

Ans.—One of the best books for you on guns 
would be W. W. Greener’s, The Gun and Its 
Development, published by Caswell. The book is 
out of print but you might be able to secure a 
copy of it through some large book dealer or 
second-hand book shop. 

Referring to the cartridges which you made 
reference to, I quote the following ballistics 
from Nobles, Ltd. catalog of British cartridges. 

The .500 Cordite shoots a 570-grain bullet 
with a velocity of 2150 ft. per second and a 
| ete energy of 5850 Ibs. 

he .333 Jeffrey shoots a 300-grain bullet, 

ex 2020 ft. velocity, muzzle energy 2720 
| Ibs. It also shoots a 250-grain bullet at 2340 ft. 
| velocity and 3040 lbs. energy. 

The .505 Gibbs shoots a 440-grain bullet at 
2250 ft. velocity and 6180 Ibs. energy. 

The .280 Ross shoots a 175-grain bullet at 
2760 ft. velocity and 2960 Ibs. energy. 

The .500 and .550 are in no way suitable 
rifles for American hunting. The .505 bolt-action 
which I consider an undesirable one for any 
purpose, as the cartridge is too heavy to be 
handled conveniently in a magazine rifle, would 
cost you about $250.00. 

A double barrel bored for one of these heavy 
cartridges would cost you, laid down in this 
country, duty paid, about $750.00. 

SHootine Eprror. 


AVERAGES ON DUCKS 
| SHootine Epirtor: 

What per cent of kills constitutes an average 
score in duck shooting? A low score? A high 
score? 

I have done considerable duck shooting for the 
| past ten years, beginning just as a “shooter,” 
| however—rather than as a killer. I had some ex- 
perience previous to this time, in fact from 
boyhood, with both the shotgun and the rifle, but 
most all of that experience was on still objects. 

For the past two seasons I have kept accurate 
account, trip by trip, of the number of shots 
fired at ducks and, so far as possible, the num- 
ber of ducks actually bagged. A great deal of 
this shooting was done alone, thereby eliminat- 
ing much of the probability as to the count. 
My ability to “bring home the bacon” during 
these two seasons shows decided improvement 
over that of ten years ago. By careful count, 
the last 810 shots fired netted 447 birds—mostly 
mallards, some pintails, and a few teal—a score 
of 55.2 per cent. 

All of this shooting was done in the timber, 
pin-oak flats and tupelo gum marshes. In any 
| case the timber is tall and the brush rather thick. 
Many of the kills were made some distance 
above the tree-tops—‘skybusting’’—and fewer 
than ten birds were shot on the water. 

The gun used is the Model 12 Winchester, 12- 
gauge, full-choke pump. The load is the Rem- 
ington Nitro Club, 1% ounces of No. 6 soft 
shot, with 3% drams of DuPont powder. 

Having gained some proficiency in the use of 
the duck call—I rarely ever use decoys—I us- 
ually feel a degree of certainty as to securing 
the day’s bag limit if the ducks are in. With this 
mental and nervous strain allayed, my efforts 
| are easily centered on the highest possible cor- 
relation between the number of shots fired and 
ducks bagged, “‘legitimate’’ shots, hazardous 
| shots, clean kills, cripples retrieved, etc. Is this 
sportsmanship? To me it is, and it adds zest and 
fervor to the great game. 

Thy not have standards in duck shooting as 
well as in trap shooting, skeet, golf, etc.? Is 
55.2 per cent an average score, below average, 
or above average for the type of shooting de- 
scribed above? 
| I contemplate purchasing a 20-gauge — 
shotgun in the near future. I am studyin 
Winchester and the Remington. Which 
would you take if you were in my place? Why? 
I plan to use the gun for quail, squirrels and 
ucks. I have been using the Model 12 Win- 
chester pump, 12-gauge for the past ten years. 

Gienpon T. Huckasy. 

Ans.—I am certain that you can see it is 
| obviously impossible for me to answer the first 

question you ask me—namely, what constitutes 
| a good score in duck shooting. Duck shooting 
| varies about as much as any sport I can think of. 
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New 
Model 3 





All gun—all value — 
all Savage! 


It seems incredible—a husky, 
takedown bolt action .22 for 
$4.85! But it’s true—and you 
can’t know how remarkable it 
is until you snap the new 
Model 3 to your shoulder and 
line up the target over its 
Lyman gold bead front sight, 
and work that smooth 
Savage bolt action. Only 
then can you fully appre- 
ciate that here’s real shoot- 
ing satisfaction at real 
dollar saving! 
Savage engineered and built 
throughout, Model 3 has 
superior design bolt action 
providing easy loading and 
sitive extraction. It is SAFE! 


The firing pin is held at half. 
cock fin the bolt is closed. 


Single shot, 22” round bar- 
rel, with Lyman gold bead 
front sight and adjustable 
flat top rear sight. Full sized 


pistol grip. Steel burt plate. 
Chambered for .22 caliber 
long rifle rim-fire cart- 


ridges (or .22 short or 
.22 long may be used). 
Weight about 3% Ibs. 


SAVAGE ARMS 
CORPORATION 
Utica, N. Y. 


Get this coupon or 
a card off NOW 
for full details, or 
see Model 3 at 
your dealer’s. 


SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION 


Dept. 120, Utica, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send me complete data about the 


New, M 


Name 


Address 


lodel 3. 








State 
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I have shot ducks from a pass where 25 per 


700 COMBINATIONS |} <22*, 35, ¢0°4, shooting, and. 35. per cent. was 








exceptional good shooting and where not one 
for man in 5000 could make 50 per cent. On the 
other hand, I have shot ducks on a marsh and 















sometimes over decoys on a point and even from 
RELOADING a battery on salt water, where a man would be 
a perfect dub that didn’t kill 60 per cent. I have 
With Ideal Reloading Tools and Bul- had days where I killed five ducks to one hun- 
lets, you have available over 700 com- gees wag ef mag eX? s onions one How To HUNT 
binations of loads for rifles, revolvers, ave also killed 22 or 23 birds to a box of shells, 
and pistols. Make reduced loads for within five miles of the same place. Bate Gun Gee. 
your big caliber rifles for target prac- Some time ago I wrote an article for Frerp & Grouse, Woodcock, Turkeys 
rarely ea heeds aneinn a Stream on this subject but I would say that, ee ae 
tice. cecurate loads easily turned out taking duck shooting as a whole throughout the tp Aeanteats femme agit 
with Ideal equipment. The line is country, the man that averages a duck picked tnctnting 
well made and complete. For individ- up for every three shells he fired is a good shot. ASKINS, CROSSMAN, HOLLAND, 
uals, armories, police departments, The man that kills 25 per cent or collects a Cunt, BucHEIGEAM 
rifle clubs, etc. duck for every four shells he fires is a little One of Rate = 
better than average shot. The man that can ” — 
kill 50 per cent from coast to coast day after 
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—7 IDEAL No.10 


with 
DOUBLE ADJUSTABLE 
CHAMBER 


day under varying conditions, in my opinion, 
never existed. 

Most Western shooting, I don’t mind telling 
you from my experience, is very much easier 









than duck shooting here in the north. I would 
— say that the shooting which you have done, in rele) oO 
a - view of the conditions which you describe, is 
— on inte tata well above the average. I don’t pw oy say that e ! 
— Cartridges a really expert duck ‘shot, of which you gen- l 
308245 erally find about one or two in every community, immense Va ue, 
Reduced toad See Derae Raed stating —_— improve upon it, neon Poe “4 —_ _— 
bullet for 30-40 ae geek Sean duck shooting and you need not be ashamed of it. 2 aa 
Kroe, 3 0; 08 = vr "3 on ae Mig endorse a Lomiting "4 and I This latest addition to the list of 
7.62 Russian, > _* a 2 ee 
" Russian, .3000 Sav., 25 wis that more people subscribed to the same > . TRE ’ 3 
- Re — $6.50. views, but I draw the line on your suggesting dig STREAM s How to do- 
that we have standards in duck shooting as well it Books for sportsmen is on 
The Ideal Handbook No. 29, 160 pages, as in skeet. You never could reach a standard. I e of 
written by Col. Whelen, Major Hatcher, nae tatty, I don't know which I would rather the most valuable books ever pre- 
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and information, describes and illustrates Remington is one of the smoothest acting guns pared for the hunter of W ild fowl 
Ideal line. Sent to you for fifty cents. I have ever had in my hands but I must say I and game birds—128 pages of au- 
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SELECTING A GUN FOR SKEET 
By Dr. Richard Burkhart 


HY some people always insist upon 
Wire use of tools and weapons much 
heavier than necessary or expedient has 
always intrigued me. Well do I remem- 
ber my old French gardener who insisted 
upon using a spading fork weighing about 
thirty pounds, in place of a nice new six- 
pound fork I had imported for him from 
the States. Each time I suggested the 
lighter one, he said, “Well, I’m used to 
this and it has served both my father and 
myself well.” 

This remark is quite characteristic of 
many shooters today. I have seen men try- 
ing to shoot weapons they can never mas- 
ter. An experienced shot can do pretty well 
with any gun after a few shots, but the be- 
ginner, or man who shoots only occasion- 
ally, should be properly fitted. Some of us 
are criticized because we have spent the 
price of a good automobile on a shotgun, 
but we have a gun that is not a handicap 
to use and which will outlast a dozen 
motor cars with satisfaction. 

One of the greatest advantages of the 
game of skeet is that it requires a well-fitted 
shotgun above all other things. Much has 
been said about the necessity of a light 
field piece for this form of shooting, but 
I would rather have an eight-pound, or 
heavier gun, that fitted the shooter than a 
6%-pound “cluck.” All things being equal, 
there is no question but that the light gun 
is best, but in my own case I have found 
that I can do better with my heavy gun 
which weighs 8% pounds and fits me per- 
fectly, than with my 6%-pound gun that 
has never fitted just right. The stock di- 
mensions of these guns are identical, save 
for a thin comb on the light gun. I much 
suspect that there is quite a difference in 
trigger pull too, and this fact alone, prob- 
ably, has more to do with my poor shoot- 
ing than anything else. Very few shooters 
pay much attention to this one detail and 
it really is one of the most important. A 
heavy trigger pull at least slows the shot 
and ruins the timing if it is not bad enough 
to cause a flinch, which is frequently the 
case. On the other hand, a pull too light 
will allow the piece to be discharged many 
times before the shooter is on his target. 


EVERAL years ago I found myself 

shooting the first barrel at grouse be- 
fore I had the gun anywhere near my 
shoulder. I at once altered the trigger 
pull to almost seven pounds and in no time 
at all had corrected that fault. Needless to 
say, I didn’t leave it there long but gradu- 
ally brought it back to normal for me, or 
about 434 pounds. 

Day in and day out over a long period 
of matches, I’m sure any of my guns would 
give about the same result when I became 
as familiar with it as with my big gun. 
There is no best gun for skeet, but start- 
ing with all things equal, there is no ques- 
tion in my mind but that a gun around 
6% to 7 pounds, almost cylinder-bore in 
the first barrel and modified in the sec- 
ond, with two triggers, is the ideal skeet 
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gun, as it is the ideal field piece. If it is 
the intention to do much skeet shooting 
in warm weather, then a beaver-tail fore- 
arm will give a great deal of comfort, as 
the barrels become unbearably hot. 

Some may wonder why I advocate two 
triggers. This is easily explained when I 
say no single trigger ever made, offered 
the instant and fool-proof selectivity of 
the double trigger. When shooting the 
doubles, it is customary to take the in- 
comer last and as the bird is only a few 
yards from even the fastest shot, he does 
not want to be handicapped by the closer- 
bored tube. I have been through the sin- 
gle trigger bug and had several which 
were mechanically perfect, but not fool- 
proof or shooter-proof. They cannot think 
and there is little or no instinct about a 
single trigger, and I feel as another writ- 
er once did—“If single triggers were all 
standard we would gladly pay extra for a 
double-trigger gun.” 

There is no time in skeet to think of 
anything but getting on the bird and shoot- 
ing because, once the bird has passed the 
opposite tower or travelled forty yards, 
it is lost. It only takes two and a half 
seconds for a properly trapped bird to 
make that flight and one has little time 
to do anything but shoot. It doesn’t fol- 
low that the pure snap shot who doesn’t 
swing at all can be a good skeet. shot. 
There must be the swing and follow 
through as in any other shooting. This 
brings me back again to the light gun. 
None of us in this day and age averages 
more than two days a week regular shoot- 
ing and therefore we do not use our 
shooting muscles enough to be able to 
swing and follow through with a heavy 
gun for many shots. 


ANY good shots at skeet are using 

pumps and autdmatics and there is 
some advantage in the single barrel. For 
many years I used a rifle a great deal and 
then an autoloader, so today I feel that I 
shoot better with my over-and-under than 
with any regular double gun. There is a 
slight mental hazard to me in the width of 
the double tubes before the eyes. We are 
going too far in trying to make skeet a cut 
and dried game and not follow its original 
purpose of trying to keep it as an aid to 
field shooting. The gun cannot be too 
open, provided the integrity of the pat- 
tern is maintained, as any good improved- 
cylinder should kill at 30 to 35 yards and 
you never should need that range at skeet. 
If you are so late in getting on the birds 
that they are near the opposite trap house, 
your score will be so low that a little lack 
of range won't hurt it. 

The gauge of the gun seems to be of 
little importance in skeet. There have 
been perfect scores made even with the 
.410-gauge and, from personal observa- 
tion and experience, I believe I can and 
have made as good scores with a twenty 
as with a twelve. 

The ideal skeet weapon must fit and fit 
so well that it handles automatically and 
if that is the case you have a skeet gun, 
though it be a heavy duck gun or a .410. 
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A 36-PAGE BOOK ON THE 


World’s Finest 


Firearm 


Get this book about the fa- 
mous Browning Automatic. 
See how John M. Browning 
“harnessed the recoil”. . . 
how the Browning *16”, 
weighing only about 634 
pounds, shoots standard 
loads without a kick. 
Easier to shoot, easier 
to carry, easier to 
point. No wonder the 
Genuine Browning 


A New 
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for either—direct 
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ables you to éwn 
the finest imported 
light weight gun 
made anywhere in 
the world at the 
lowest possible price. 
Genuine Browning 
guns are made in Bel- 
gium to old world 
standards of precision 
and workmanship. 


Mail the Coupon 


Our new 36-page catalog 
describes Browning guns 
in detail. Tellsabout John 
M. Browning, the inven- 
tor of the famous Brown- 
ing Machine Gun, whom 

e U.S, Secretary of War 
called ““the greatest gun 
wizard of the m 
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Breeders of good sporting dogs will find these pages particularly effective in dis posing of their stock. FreLp AND STREAM readers are made up of real sportsmen, 

the sort who can afford two or three hunting trips a year and must necessarily possess good shooting dogs and hounds. List your kennels in these columns and 

take advantage of this productive market. This Department is conducted for the purpose of exchanging information on ‘dogs and dog breeding. Questions 
for advice or information will be answered when stamped addressed envelope is enclosed. 








Free Dog Book 


by noted specialist. Tells how to 
FEED AND TRAIN 


your dog 
KEEP HIM SS mami 
CURE DOG DISEASES 


How to put dog in condition, kill 
fleas, cure scratching, mange, dis- 
temper. Gives twenty-five famous 


Q-W Doc REMEDIES 


and 150 illustrations of dog leads, training collars, 
harness, stripping combs, dog houses, etc. Mailed free. 


Q-W LABORATORIES 


Dept. 4 Bound Brook, New Jersey 

















A Health Pointer— 


Dogs need hard, brittle food for health. Milk-Bone 
Biscuits contain balanced nutriment, including 
wholesome meat - No flavorings, condiments, or 
_ artificial preservatives used. 
Write To-Day for 
FREE TRIAL PACKAGE 


¥.8. BENNETT BISCUIT CO 


(Wheatewerth, ime. Owners) 
Ave. D & 10th St, New York 


BENNETTS 


MILK: BONE 


Doc & Pvery Bescuris 
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THE GORDON SETTER BEAUTIFUL 


By Freeman Lloyd 


HE Gordon setter is named after a 

duke of Gordon—a Scottish nobleman 
who maintained a large kennel of setter 
dogs, the first of which were said to be 
ordinary white setters with a good deal of 
black-and-tan markings. Today, the Gor- 
don setters must be strictly black- and-tan 
in color, the black predominating as the 
body color, with dark, rich, mahogany- 
tan markings at the extremities. There 
may be little or no white. However, a spot 
of white on the chest and a few white 
hairs on the toes are not uncommon. For 
bench show purposes, the “sound” or whol- 
ly black-and-tan dog is looked upon w.th 
the greatest favor. 

In an apparently authentic engraving in 
my possession, there is a view of Gordon 
Castle, from which a shooting party 
dressed in Scottish costume is setting out 
for a day’s sport. The men are accom- 
panied by many setters; but out of all 
these only one or two distinctly or almost 
all-black (and tan) setter dogs are to be 

















WHITE COLLIE 
PUPS 


the most beautiful specimens 
the Dog World can offer. 
Home guards, loyal com- 
panions; useful and intelli- 
gent. Low prices, Illustrated 
Circulars free. 


COMRADE FARM KENNELS 
Galion, Ohio 











Wire Haired Fox Terriers 
Puppies and grown dogs. Home bred from 
Champion stock. Also Collie P uppies. Pedigree 
and description on request. 


L. B. Walter 
EUREKA KENNELS 
Box 358-S West Chester, Penna. 
on Wilmington Pike, Route 122 
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seen. So it is fairly obvious that at one 


| time the Gordon Castle setters were more 


or less nearly all-white. As before re- 
marked, at the period of the said picture, 


the date of which is unknown, the blacks 
or black-and-tans were the exception 
rather than the rule. 

There are two stories recorded regard- 
ing the black-and-tan so-called Gordons, 
which for very many years have been the 
vogue and acknowledged as such for 
approximately two generations of men, 
There was a wholly black-and-tan setter 
of the name of Wagg, which must have 
been accounted a dog of great merit in 
the first quarter of the last century—or a 
hundred years ago. This dog was pictured 
in the Sporting Magazine, a country gen- 
tleman’s publication of the highest class, 
and still among the chief tomes sought by 
collectors. Furthermore, a black-and-tan 
setter was among the winners at the first 
two or three bench shows ever held—in 
1859, at Newcastle on Tyne and, later, at 

3irmingham and London, England. These 
dogs, so far as I am aware, were not 
classed as “Gordon” setters, but com- 
peted as ordinary setter dogs. 

It is written that a duke of Gordon who 
had heard of a Scottish shepherd’s dog 
(or bitch) that pointed and was very 
steady on grouse, resolved to use this 


A FAMOUS GORDON SETTER 


The celebrated bitch, Champion Inglehurst Pollyanna, bred from a combination of Danish and Scottish 
strains. Owner: Chas. T. Inglee, Brooklyn, N. 
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cross with his setters. Whether the duke’s 
gun dogs were run down because of too 
much in-breeding in the castle kennels, is 
not known. However, some writers main- 
tain the black-and-tan sheep dog cross 
was responsible for the color change in 
the appearance of the duke’s setting dogs. 
Mr. Teasedale-Buckell in The Com- 
lete Shot, says that about 1873 he 
had a long talk with Lord Lovat and his 
gamekeeper Bruce. It was an article of 





STEADY AS ROCKS! 


The pointers, Rumson Farm Joy and Tiverton Breese 


(imported) at work in New Hampshire. Owner: 
Augustus B. Field, Sterlington, N. Y. 


faith at Beaufort, where the kennel book 
had been kept up since the end of the 
eighteenth century, that the old duke of 
Gordon’s setters and Lord Lovat’s living 
setters were identical in blood and ap- 
pearance. They were bred together, and 
after the duke’s death this interbreeding 
was kept up between Lord Lovat’s and the 
other kennels which had the blood. 

One of the principal of these kennels 
was that of Lord Roslyn in Fifeshire. But, 
for some time, says Mr. Buckell, this 
latter exchange of blood had been dropped, 
because Lord Roslyn’s dogs had been 
crossed with the bloodhound to get “nose,” 
or so Bruce the gamekeeper told the 
author. 

As dog breeders are aware, black-and- 
tan is a very old or standard color. It 
occurs—nay, persists in a number of quite 
distinct breeds of dogs—as we now know 
them. Black-and-tan is as common in 
hounds as it is in gun dogs, shepherds’ 
dogs. and various terriers—among the 
latter, Airedale, Welsh; also sporting 
spaniels and Pekingese dogs. Only the 
other day the black-and-tan color turned 
up in a ChineSe chow chow dog bred 
from a bitch and dog which had at least 
three generations of the wholly “red” blood 
on both sides of their families. Black-and- 
tan Gordon and Irish setters when bred 
together produce both black-and-tans and 
reds ; indeed, in Australia, a “Gordon” and 
an “Irish” setter from the same litter, 
sometimes used to win the chief prize in 
the breed classes in which each was en- 
tered. As a matter of fact the Gordon, as a 
Gordon setter, was just as good as his 
chestnut-red litter-mate was an Irish setter. 

About forty years ago the late Robert 
Chapman of Glenboig, near Glasgow, 
Scotland, possessed a very large kennel 
of black-and-tan Gordon setters. These 
dogs which bore the registered prefix 
Heather” to their names, became pretty 
well distributed all over Continental 





Europe. Many of the Chapman Gordon 
setters arrived in this country in the 
charge of the late David Baillie or “Scotch” 
Baillie as he was known in the kennel 
circles of America. Baillie was quartered 
near Lexington, Kentucky, and Gordon 
setter breeding operations were proceeded 
with on a large scale. These “Heather” 
setters were much lighter in their build 
than the old-fashioned Gordons which 
rightly or wrongly were declared to 
possess the “hound” blood that made them 
heavier in their heads, bodies, and bone, 
than the class of modernized stock as ex- 
hibited by Chapman in the late eighties 
and early nineties. Added lustre was given 
to the Glenboig Gordons when Stylish 
Ranger, one of Chapman’s breeding, be- 
came more than prominent at field trials 
—his breaker and handler being Isaac 
Sharpe. Ranger was a superbly trained 
dog. 

Very many of the “Heather” Gordons 
were sold to sportsmen in Scandinavia; in 
fact, it was from Denmark that Charles 
Inglee of the Inglehurst Kennels, Brook- 
lvn, New York, received his foundation 
Gordon stock. The black-and-tan setter, 
afterwards known as Inglehurst Joker, 
was imported from Denmark in 1921. It 
has heen said that no single Gordon setter 
has been more pre-potent than Joker in 
siring winners in the United States and 
Canada. Practically all of the successful 
bench-show Gordons of the present day 
go back in their pedigrees to Ch. Ingle- 
hurst Joker. Moreover, all these Gordons 
have been capital shooting dogs. 

About forty years ago I was in the habit 
of visiting the chief dog shows held in 
Holland, Belgium, and other European 
countries. At that time the Chapman Gor- 
dons, in charge of Baillie, were among the 
chief foreign exhibits. These dogs invari- 
ably found ready purchasers. Nor were 
some of the dealings transacted without 
arousing difficulties. The exceedingly 
broad dialect of “Scotch” Baillie was not 
in the least understandable even to the 
ordinary English speaking person. As we 
know, dog dealings are often “private” 
matters. The seller and buyer like to do 
their own bartering; no interpreter is 
desired or required. 


T was at a Scheviningen show outside 

of The Hague that a Hollander wished 
to purchase all of the Gordons that had 
arrived from Scotland. As I breakfasted 
at a nearby table to where Baillie and the 
potential customer were doing their best 
to come to business, there was a terrible 
ado—the Dutchman speaking in broken 
English, while the Scotsman conversed 
in diluted Saxon. The deal was not 
effected until the hitherto strangers had 
come to a bargain by the means of figures 
or prices pencil-written in English on the 
leaf-margins of their show catalogues. 
The setters remained in Holland as mostly 
did other Gordons when taken by Baillie to 
foreign lands. In this way the “Heather” 
Gordons became distributed over Europe, 
subsequently to their arrival in Virginia in 
or about 1890. 

Of late years, Messrs. Charles Inglee, 
S. W. Hawkins, Lawrence B. Darling, 
Arthur Bockman, Albert Howe Kirkham, 
Hugh E. McLaughlin, Fordyce Kennels, 
Dr. A. P. Evans, Mrs. George Kuntz and 
Miss T. Bock have been among the sup- 
porters of the Gordon breed. Ch. Ingle- 
hurst Pollyanna, the bitch illustrated, is 
looked upon as one of the best home-breds 
of her variety. Her sire, Ch. Inglehurst 
Gieb was imported from Denmark, while 
her maternal grand-dam was a daughter 
of Stylish Ben and Ch. Stylish Nell—both 
Scottish-bred Gordons. So it will be 
gathered that Denmark and Scotland have 
been mostly responsible for our present- 
day American Gordon black-and-tan setters, 
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“7 A Dependable 
O77 Parke-Davis 
~=Product 


Nema Capsules are easy to 
give, safe, efficient and low 
in cost. Dogs and Foxes 
becomeworm infested more 
easily than many animals, 


At Drug Stores 


Nema Worm Capsules in different 
sizes for varying ages and weights. 


Animal Industry Dept., Desk N-16-N 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


Detroit, Michigan - Walkerville, Ontario 


Gossetts Ye Olden Tyme Black & 
Tan Bugle Voiced American Hounds 


Far famed for great endurance, cold 
trailing ability, hunting sense, deep 
bugle voices. Peers of all hound-dom. 
Unrivalled for big game, fox, coon or 
rabbits. Breeds best at stud. Trained 
hounds, brood bitches, youngsters, Pup- 
pies a specialty. Highly descriptive il- 
lustrated catalog & sales list 10c, 

Hermosa Vista Farm. Saint Clairsville, 0. 


OPEN SEASON TRAINING 
"In the Land of a Million Quail” 


Birds killed over all dogs in my string daily, 
and have room for a few more dogs. Why not 
take advantage of this by sending your dog 
























at once. Grounds unlimited. 
PAUL OTTO Lonoke, Ark. 
NEW! The Bird Dog Training Collar NEW! 


“TRAINO’’ A Word to the Wise 
Grady W. Smith, Love Station, Miss., the noted shooting 
dog expert. i. last season I would not be without them for 
the most humane training collar poe- 

with less work with them 


nt 
any amou nd aw 


as I consider them 
sible to make, I get better resulta 
other collar I ever used. many W. 
The Best Police and Bird-dog Training Collar ever known. 
Worn reversed, it acts as guard against bites, ete. A 
leader and check collar in one. By Matt PosTparp, $2.00. 
Snecially recommended by Ozark Ripley and other Sportamen. 
FREEMAN LLOYD Oscawana-on-Hudson, New York 





PERFECTION FOODS 


COMPANY 
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Two great books! 


The Work Of A Master’s Hand 


“ALL SPANIELS 


and Their TRAINING” 
nd 


“ALL SETTERS 
and Their TRAINING” 


By FREEMAN LLOYD 
Kennel Editor: FIELD & STREAM 
All Spaniels and Their Training is an 


unusually interesting and practical book on 
the origin and histories of all spaniels, their 
hunting and show characteristics and points. 
It is profusely illustrated. Now in its 2nd 
Edition. 

It is a thoroughly sporting work written 
by the most widely read of the world’s 
authors and commentators on all that ay per- 
tains to the sporting and non-sporting dogs 
of yesterday and to-day. It is entertaining 
without being technical in its language and 
presentment. 


All Setters and Tiel Training is an 
equally fine book. Four hundred years’ his- 
tory and developments of the w orld’s § great- 
est gun dogs. A scholarly yet sporting de- 

ription o »f the Setters as sporting and show 
én ws of the English, Lle wellin, Frish and 
Gordon setter breeds. Mag ——— illus- 


trated with gems of old shoot g and other 
pictures from the author’s famous collection. 
, The world of setters before your eyes 


Training the Setter and the Spaniel as 
shooting dogs is simply and concisely de- 

ribed by a thoroug rhly practical man who 
breaks his own gun dogs. His methods shail 
make your bird dog love and not fear you. 
Bear in mind that Mr. Lloyd, the author, has 
judged at many of the leading shows in 
Europe, the United States, Canada, Austra- 
lia, South Africa and New Zealand. ALL 
SETTERS provides education for the no- 
vice and delightful reading for the sports- 
man at home and abroad 

These books constitute complete, instruc- 
tive treatises on the day-to-day methods 
of training your spaniel or setter puppy 
or older dog as a hunting and shooting 
friend and of training dogs of all breeds 
to retrieve. Spare a few minutes of your 
day’s time and rejoice in the ownership of 
a perfect gun dog and incomparable com- 
panion 

If your boy or girl is fond of a dog, let 

loyd’s new books become his or her life- 
long treasure. They will be the amateur 
trainer's standby and his agreeable mentor. 


ALL arama? AND inna. J TRAINING— 
o .00—post prepaid 


1 year’s sub. to FIELD & era. $2.50 Both 

ALL SPANIELS AND 

TRAINING .........ccccseee outie > 2.00% for 
$450) 83-25 


ALL SETTERS AND THEIR. TRAINING— 
Cloth Cover $2.50—post prepaid 


o were sub. to FIELD S STReAS $2.50 Both 

ALL SETTERS _AND THEIR 

TRAININ PBR ay nts _2.50¢ for 
$3.75 


35.00 
FIELD & STREAM 
578 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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| BOSTON DOG SHOW 


HE nineteenth annual show of the 

Eastern Dog Club will be held in the 
| aitoaen Garden, North Station, Boston, 
| Mass., on February 23, 24, and 25. There 
| will be a full classification, and particu- 
larly well represented and filled sections 
of gun dogs. Among the interesting ex- 
hibits will be several pointers and setters 
recently purchased by Mrs. M. Hartley 
Dodge, in Scotland and England, whose 
| Giralda beagles, setters, pointers and 
German shepherd dogs, have long been 
prominent at the highest class events. 

It is said that the Giralda new team of 

pointers and setters forms an aggregation 
of extraordinary merit. It is certain that 
several of the leading dogs and bitches 
formerly of the United Kingdom, arrived 
in New York, during the close of last year. 
The pointer bitch, Ch. Nancolleth Beryl 
| for which $5000 was asked on the other 
| side, was purchased by Mr. Halley, Mrs. 
| Dodge’s kennel superintendent. 

3eryl must be a pointer of superior mer- 
it, according to the opinion of John Lee 
Bulled of Exeter, England, who is prob- 
| ably the oldest living breeder of successful 
pointers of the West of England strains. 
| Writing under date of January 5, Mr. 
— says in part: 
| Nancolleth Beryl, the bitch that Mr. 
Halley bought after her great win at the 
| Crystal Palace, London, is a very good 
| one. I don’t know what your American 
| judges will think of Beryl, if she is shown; 
| but I think her to be quite the very best 








tions, had as his chief sporting dogs— 
curly coated, Labrador and golden re. 
trievers. He shot largely in Western Can- 
ada and the Eastern provinces. As one of 
the pioneer business men of Alberta, Mr, 
Armstrong, so to speak, grew up with 
the modern city of Edmonton. He saw 
prolonged service with the Canadian forces 
in the World War, and was one of the 
best known and respected sportsmen in 
the Dominion. — 


THE IRISH GIANT WOLFDOGS 


& this issue of Fiero & Srreay 
will be in the hands of subscribers on 
February 10th, the first day of the three 
of the New York dog show, it will be well 
for the admirer of huge dogs to see the 
Irish wolfhounds at Madison Square 
Garden. If a reader should be too late 
for that event, he will be able to observe 
the one or more of these “national” dogs 
led at the heads of parades on Saint 
Patrick’s Day, March 17th. For the wolf- 
dogs of Ireland are imposing creatures 
which command much deserved human ap- 
freciation—not to say sentiment. Some of 
these wolfdogs stand 37 inches, measured 
from the top of the withers to the level 
ground on which they stand. When the old 
Irish dog became extinct, the type of the 
breed was re-introduced by crossing Scot- 
tish deer hounds with German boar 
hounds. ’Tis a noble breed! 
Historically, the Irish wolfhound is un- 
usually interesting. Moreover, the figure 
of this dog is more or less considered one 
of the true emblems of the Emerald Isle, 





NEWLY IMPORTED POINTER DOG 


The English champion, Benson of Crombie. Owner: 


pointer bitch that I have seen benched for 
thirty years or more. She is as much like 
Mr. Norrish’s Champion Beryl of fifty 
years agone, as I ever saw one. I don’t 
know if you remember Mr. Norrish’s 
bitch, but Mr. Arkwright always thought 
her the best pointer dog or bitch he ever 
looked upon. That Beryl was the dam of 
| Ch. Saddleback.” 


DEATH OF B. M. ARMSTRONG 


ECENTLY there passed out in Win- 
nipeg, Manitoba, the well-known 
sportsman “Bart” Armstrong, a staunch 
supporter of high-class horses and dogs. 
He was secretary of the Winnipeg Jockey 
Club and member of various other sport- 
ing institutions, including the Manitoba 
Kennel, Manitoba Track and Field, and 
Rowing Clubs. Mr. Armstrong, a man 
connected with large real estate opera- 





Mrs. M. Hartley Dodge, Giralda, Madison, N. J. 


Some years ago, the late Joseph 
McAleenan of Brooklyn, New York, 
asked Father Edmund Hogan, J. P. to 
write a history of the Irish wolfdog ; 
and it is from that comparatively scarce 
work the following excerpts are made. The 
author devoted years searching modern 
and ancient classics for all references to 
this great hound: 

“He was well known in the old Roman 
days and the first authentic record of Irish 
Wolfhounds in history was in 391 A. D,, 
when the Roman Consul, Quintus Aurelius 
Symmachus mentions them in a letter to 
his brother, Flavianus, in thanking him 
for the gift of seven Irish W olfhounds 
which he had contributed for their circus 
combats and of which he said, ‘All Rome 
viewed them with. wonder.’ 

“The early literature of Ireland abounds 
in references to this large dog used for 
hunting by the ancient Kings of Ireland 
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and who formed a vanguard in the King’s 
army when it went into battle. Ancient 
laws of Ireland show that the dog was 
held in great esteem and since earliest 
Celtic times they have been guardians and 
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AN IRISH GIANT 


Irish wolfhound, Champion Killabrick. Breeders: 
Mr. & Mrs. L. O. Starbuck. Owner: R. K. Lackey, 
Richmond, Indiana. 


companions in the chase to the nobility. 

“He was the most valued and sought af- 
ter hunting dog of the early centuries. Not 
only for his hunting prowess, but for his 
wisdom, and this gracious and noble 
hound was much sought after by foreign 
monarchs, being considered a fit and pleas- 
ing gift to royalty. The Irish Wolfhound 
is the tallest of all dogs. They are built 
on greyhound lines, but with a harsh, wiry 
coat, not unduly long, with a short but 
dense undercoat; the eye well browed, the 
muzzle feathered, the underjaw evenly 
bearded and a well covered stern. 

“In the fourth century, Cormac, a King 
of Ireland, had a great kennel of hounds, 
and the Master of Hounds was the Fam- 
ous Finn. We are told his hounds num- 
bered three hundred, and his puppies, two 
hundred. Finn had a favorite hound named 
Conbec, and not in all Ireland might any 
stag whatsoever, at which he was slipped, 
find covert before he would head him off 
and run him back up to the Finn’s main 
pack, and to their attendants; and it is 
said that neither did hound other than he 
ever sleep in the one bed with Finn. At 
Traig Chonbicce, he was drowned by Goll, 
a rival of Finn. 


I‘ the tenth .century, Olaf, a Nor- 
yegian, son of an Irish Princess, says 
to his friend, Gunnar, as we find in the 
Saga of the Burnt Njal: ‘I will give thee a 
hound that was given to me in Ireland; 
he is big, and no worse than a stout 
man. Besides, it is part of his nature that 
he has a man’s wit, and he will bay at ev- 
ery man whom he knows to be thy foe, 
but never at thy friends. He can see, too, 
im any man’s face whether he means thee 
well or ill, and he will lay down his life 
to be true to thee. This hound’s name is 


Sam. After that he spoke to the hound: | 
Now shalt thou follow Gunnar, and do 


him all the service thou canst.’ The hound 


went at once to Gunnar, and laid himself | 


down at his feet. Later, history relates, 
that when Gunnar’s enemies plotted to kill 
him, they killed the Irish hound first.” 
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English & dvaalian Giomaden 
INVERESK CASHIER 





MAROBAR KENNELS 


Wyandanch, Long Island 
Farmingdale 694-M 


SPRINGER IRISH 
SPANIELS SETTERS 
AT STUD 


PUPPIES FOR SALE 


Litters by Ch. Sheila IV and Ravens- 
wood Princess, Sire Colin of Fer- 
manar, 4 and 2 months old. 





Have You Bid in 
My Auction-By-Mail?? 
66—OH!—66 


Send at once for new catalog issued February 1st. describing fully 
sixty-six beautiful English Springers and English Setters. All of my 
dogs are offered sale in this unique “‘Auction-By-Mail.”’ I must 
sell ane. inmate of my famous kennel. Stud dogs, brood matrons, 
trained bitches, puppies, ete. 

Read carefully through my catalog, select what you require, 
then mail me your check for the highest bid you wish to make on 
the dog or dogs selected. If no higher bid reacbes me within ten 
days, the dogs are yours. Otherwise your check is returned you. 
Can you beat that? 

Now is the very best time of the year to rear puppies. I have a 
long list of superbly-bred bitches in whelp to the greatest pro- 
ducing sires of the breed. Show me a better proposition than that 
of buying a bred matron at your own price, who will present you 
with five to twelve puppies. Keep the ones you want, train them 
for next Fall's shooting. Sell the others for more than your invest- 
ment. This is the best way to found your own kennel of high-c! 
Springers. 

Preferably buy a trained matron, as I have many good ones 
broken for all land or water hunting and retrieving. Make a start 


0! y too 
will surely outbid you. All my dogs are A. K. 
subject to duty, and over distemper. Write or wire for catalog 
today 


AVANDALE KENNELS (Reg.) 


E. CHEVRIER, Prop. 
271 Portage Avenue Winnipeg, Canada 
World's Largest Breeders of High-Class Springer Spanielaf 











Isn’t he worth 
this 
Protection? 


This complete kennel yard can be erected by any- 
one in 15 minutes. Simply push the legs into the 
ground. Makes substantial, roomy yard 7 ft. by 14 
ft. by 5 ft. high. Handy to move 





ONLY about and store. Shipped F.O.B. 
Buffalo, N.Y. on receipt of 

$2652 check, N. Y. draft or money order 
° ‘ for $26.50. (Add $1.00 if “‘Buf- 
7' x 14’ x 5" falo’’ Patented Clips are wanted.) 


Write for booklet 83-G. 


Buffalo Wire Works Co.. Inc. 
(Formerl¥ Scheeler’s Sons Est. 1869) 
574 Terrace Buffalo, N. Y. 
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How To Keep N 
Your DOG 


GLOVER’S 
Condition Pills 
Liquid Iron Tonic 
and Laxative Pills 
to keep up a good condition. 


GLOVER’S 


Round Worm Vermifuge 
or Round Worm Capsules 
Use either of these regular- 
ly to raise thrifty puppies. 


Sold at Pet Shops, Drug Stores, De- 
partment and Sporting Goods Stores. 


PPREE valuable, illustrated book 


x 





on the treatment and 
feeding of dogs: —Write 


GLOVERS 


Imperial 
DOG MEDICINES 
119 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y, 








WORKING COCKERS 


We have a few well broken Cockers for upland 
shooting—one or two second season dogs and some 
younger ones broken this year in both dogs ard 
bitches. Telephone: Poughkeepsie 1850. No dogs 
sent on approval. 


ROWCLIFFE KENNELS 
Poughkeepsie New York 








Dog Training 
We are open to take a limited number of Pointers, 
Setters and Spaniels to train. Only healthy dogs 
received. Charges reasonable. 

Lots of game. Owners can see dogs at work any- 
time after first month. Call or write for full par- 
ticulars. 

SHROPSHIRE GAME FARM 
Stockton, N. J. 
Phone: Lambertville, N. J., 922-R-3 








FOR SALE 
Dogs that are thoroughly schooled and trained for 
hunting, retrieving, guarding, utility, companionship. 
Also classy puppies and choice breeding stock con- 
sisting of airedales, spaniels, terriers, beagles, har- 
riers, foxhounds, coonhounds, pointers, setters, collies, 
shepherds. All dogs sold on approval with safe de- 
livery guaranteed. Visitors received by appointment 
only. Correspondence and telegrams promptly an- 
swered. LARUE KENNELS, BOX C, LaRue, Ohio 








ALDERBURY DRAKE (Imported) 


One of the best bred Springer studs in America. 5 
famous champions, 3 generations. Field-trial & bench 
show winner. Prepotent sire, large healthy well-mark- 
ed litters. Drake begets his sturdy speedy lion- 
hearted qualities in his pups—qualities missing in too 
many timid lap-dog type of Springers. Fee $25.00. 

ALDERBURY DUKE—beautiful 
Fee $15.00. Write for stud cards. 

MRS. C. E. SMITH 

607 Jefferson Bldg. 


son of Drake's. 


Peoria, tI. 








English Springer Spaniels 


A very choice litter of Farm raised registered puppies 
4 months old and already retrieving. Just the right 
age to train for next fall's hunting. Dual Champion 
Flint of Avandale and Champion Springbok of Ware 
bloodlines, I furnish papers, guarantee safe delivery 
and ship subject to your inspection and approval. 
Choice of the litter $25.00. 


LAKELAND KENNELS 
H. J. Robertson Olivia, Minnesota 








Pure-Bred Chesapeakes 


Broken dogs, youngsters and pups. 
Everything guaranteed to suit. 


DR. A. L. BEVERLY 
LAKEHAVEN FARM 
Arnolds Park 


Towa 











. . . 

Springer Spaniel Puppies 
4 males and 4 females whelped Dec. 11, 1930. 
The best ever by Horsford Haze out of Powder 
Mitzi. Combination of the most celebrated 
strains of working and show springers. Very 
strong and handsome. A.K.C. registered stock. 
Also 8 months-old male bred the same way. 
A rare opportunity, Prices etc., from 

Dr. N. H. Larson, Chappaqua, New York 
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* 
, FREE 
Send for valuable 
54 page dog book! 
For Your Dog... 


Spratt’s Dog Biscuits are exactly what your dog 
needs. Veterinarians recommend them! Dog men 


prefer them for their valuable charges! They con- 
tain every ingredient necessary to the canine con- 
stitution. Spratt’s Foods are made from wholesome, 


health-promoting meat-fibrine. Always ask for 
Spratt's! Refuse substitutes! Spratt’s Patent Ltd., 
18 Congress St., Newark, N. J.—1186 Howard St.. 
San Francisco, Cal. 


— 5 oe i 


DOG BISCUITS 








Gun Dogs for Sale 


We Have ImporteD AND AMERICAN-BRED 
SETTERS AND ENGLISH SPRINGER SPANIELS 
For Sate. Finest breeding and thoroughly 
trained in every way. Every dog guaranteed 
to be as represented. 
Write for full particulars and price list. 
SHROPSHIRE GAME FARM 

Stockton New Jersey 








DOG TRAINER 


I specialize on training for Brush and N. E. 

field trial work. Plenty of Grouse and Wood- 

cock. Also penned Pheasants to train on. 

Springers and Retrievers trained for land 

and water work. 30 years experience. 

E. N. ATHERTON P. O. Intervale, Me. 
Ship to—New Gloucester, Me. 











GREATEST DOG BOOK 
fver Written/ 





How to Train Your Bird Dog 


BY HORACE LYTLE 


Nine pages of wonderful illustrations. 198 pages 
of practical information. Bound in cloth. 

The authos is well known as Gun Dog Editor of 
FieLp & Srream. His other book on training, 

“Breaking a Bird Dog,” has sold thousands of 
copies on merit. This new book is better still! 

Mr. Lytle’s method of teaching different types of 
dogs to point game is entirely original. He out- 
lines a plan for each type of dog character. 

Get this GREAT NEW BOOK and you can accomplish 
wonders training your own gun dogs. Or, even if 
you have them trained for you, this book will help 
you to get more out of them in the hunting field. 

1 year subscription for Field & Stream and a 
copy of this book (value $4.50), for only $3.25. 

2 year ye gr a a copy of book (value 
$6.00), for only $4.5 

Book ieee $2.00. 
Send your order now, to 


Field & Stream 


578 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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HERD DOGS OF THE WEST 
By Merwyn Lloyd 


LWAYS taking notice of the many 

and various types of dogs that are 
used by Western stockmen and home- 
steaders, it has often crossed my mind that 
there is still room for one more breed 
to be developed and raised to a standard 
type. Not that many of the dogs now 
used are not suitable for the work de- 
manded of them. Individually each dog 
fits his own sphere, more or less accord- 
ing to the temperament and sympathetic 
treatment of his owner. But the fact is, 
notwithstanding the fact that their cir- 
cumstances are very similar, one very 
rarely finds two herd dogs that resemble 
each other in appearance. 

The performance required from the 
Western dog is rather different from that 
of any other dog in the world. 

I do not refer to the dogs of the large 
sheep ranches, but those of the average- 
sized cattle ranges and the grain farms 
attached to which there is usually a mod- 
erate-sized herd of cattle. These dogs are 
expected to assist the mounted drivers of 
cattle; and many other jobs fall to their 
lot such as protecting the poultry yard 
from predacious animals and, in many 
cases, providing a little sport for the lei- 
sure hours of their masters. 

Many puppies are raised only to meet 
an early death after having been tried out 
a few times and pronounced ‘ ‘no good.” 
The average farmer has no idea of train- 
ing the dog, which has to automatically 
fall into its niche or make room for one 
that will. The farmer never pays any 
money for a pup, and usually has an idea 
where he can get one given him which may 
prove a good dog. 


HE Scottish collie, renowned for his 

herding ability, is no doubt the founda- 
tion of the majority of the dogs. But too 
much of this collie blood produces a noisy 
dog. Continual yapping is very well when 
there are only sheep to drive, but it is 
easy to see that the noisy dog is out of 
place around a herd of cows suckling their 
calves. Immediately a dog starts to bark, 
the cows turn to protect their offspring, 
and it results in a deal of “milling” with 
no forward progress. What the dog is ex- 
pected to do is to use his teeth on the ani- 
mals that lag behind or beat the brush 
where the riders are unable to follow 
them. He must not bite above the hock. A 
nip about the fetlock joint, followed by a 
lunge backward to avoid the ensuing kick, 
is the “hold” that is desired. One of the 
greatest faults is that the dog should be 
inclined to attack the head of the beast, 
after the fashion of a baiting dog, or 
again to rear at the flank. In fact, the dog 
should never be forward of the last heel 
of the herd. 

The old Welsh breed, or corgi, in re- 
cent years recognized by the English 
Kennel Club, and now rapidly coming to 
the foreground on the show-bench, is a 
good cattle dog. But he is too small, or 
at least much too short on the leg to with- 
stand our long Western trails at the heels 
of a saddle-horse. One of the best herd 
dogs I ever saw was a cross between a 
coarse collie and Boston terrier! 

In far away Finland, the native brown- 
colored Spitz breed has of late attracted 
me. I am told that these dogs are used 
successfully with different kinds of stock, 
are good watch dogs, and also used for 
sporting purposes, particularly in the 
hunting of the capercailzie—the giant 
grouse of northern Europe. Here, per- 
haps, may be a breed that would help to 
standardize our Western Canadian dogs. 
Undoubtedly the Finnish dogs have the 
kind of coats to successfully withstand the 


rigors of our severe Northern winters. 

At some of the sheep- dog trials on the 
Welsh mountains I was impressed with 
the intelligence of the dogs. One of the 
most interesting facts revealed to me 
when attending these tests was that there 
was a noticeable infusion of English set- 
ter blood in the veins of the coarse-headed 
Welsh collies competing. The strains of 
these working dogs are jealously guarded 





AN INTELLIGENT SHEEPDOG 


The collie, Kalliluko Courtier. Owner: Miss Betty L. 
Stewart, Haverford, Pa. 


by the shepherds who are reluctant to 
disclose the actual pedigrees of their dogs. 
But I gleaned that some of the best dogs 
had a trace of setter blood. The shepherds 
claimed that the setter relationship had 
developed a more intelligent dog, while 
it in no way reduced the speed and endur- 
ance of these wonderfully sagacious dogs. 

But, alas, this combination would be of 
no use to us stockmen of the West! There 
is no room on the prairies for the sensi- 
tive dog. He must be able to take hard 
kicks; his must be a wagging tail. He has 
to be a good watch dog, and gentle with 
children. Unfortunately, many of our herd 
dogs become adept at hunting ruffed 
grouse which they immediately tree—tar- 
gets for the farm boys’ .22 rifles! 

When farmers of the West become more 
like farmers of the older countries— 
when the influence of speculation does 
not embrace most of his thoughts, he will 
have more time for the minor affairs of 
his home life. Then, perhaps, his poor 
dog might come in for a little attention; 
and the farmer himself will eventually 
establish a new breed. The production of 
herd dogs is not within the limits of the 
“fancier”. I am inclined to think that the 
stock breeder’s dog will be developed as 
a result of the-survival of the fittest, rath- 
er than selective breeding. 

Meantime, many a great and faithful 
heart will beat within an ungainly body. 


DEATH OF AUGHRIM 
FLASHING 


HAT really wonderful springer span- 
iel bitch, Aughrim Flashing, is dead. 
She passed in her eighth or ninth year. 
Flashing was the property of Mr. and Mrs. 
Walton Ferguson, and brought to this 
country by William Humphrey at the com- 
mencement of the spaniel tests on Fishers 
Island. Flashing, time and again, proved 
that she had not been wrongly named; 
for, of all others, she was ever of the 
flashing, dashing, fast-retrieving order. 
Flashing was at the head of several well- 
contested stakes—her positions having 
been attained through sheer merit. An in- 
ternal tumor caused the end of Flashing. 
Bred in 1921, by the Duke of Hamiltoi, 
Flashing was ‘of the Avendale strain. 
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AMONG THE GUN DOGS 
By Horace Lytle 


IRISH SETTER INTELLIGENCE 


E may say what we will about 
Wi vvccd and range and style in our 
hunting dogs—and we know that some 
of the bench-show enthusiasts haven't 
done the Irish setter a bit of good as a 
breed—but the fact still remains that gen- 
eral intelligence is as fundamental a factor 
as any other qualification for a good field 
dog. Here and there we see outstanding 
Irish setters, but it is the exception rather 
than the rule these days to see one of 
this breed hunt with the animation ex- 
hibited by the highest class English set- 
ters and pointers. Loyal breeders here and 
there are working toward the end of re- 
establishing more Aunt in these beautiful 
red dogs, which, once upon a time, could 
hold their own in the field with the best 
English setters and pointers. 

While it must be admitted as true that 
the Irish setter as a breed has been al- 
lowed to deteriorate in hunting instinct, 
it is fortunately, however, equally true 
that in general intelligence, the red setter 
can still more than hold his own with 
any other breed on earth. If he had lost 
in general mentality as much as he has 
lost in hunting instinct, the job of rein- 
stating the Irish setter as a field dog 
would present a much more discouraging 
problem than practical breeders now face. 
With a high degree of mentality to start 
on, the job of breeding back more hunt- 
ing instinct is considerably simplified. It 
still presents quite a problem—demanding 
unswerving loyalty to the breed. This 
means that color, coat, conformation, ears 
and tail must be relegated to the back- 
ground when bench-show standards in- 
terfere with the more important funda- 
mental of a keen desire to hunt. It will be a 
happy day for the breed if those who are 





thereof from California. I have a commu- 
nication from William H. Nolan, veteran 
trainer and breeder of field dogs at Chula 
Vista, California, to whom we are in- 
debted for the accompanying pictures. 
Mr. Nolan took his four-year-old Irish 
setter, Rollie Boy, into the field to aid in 
the training of a pointer puppy named 
Tim. Rollie Boy promptly went out and 
established a good point on California 
valley quail. That he handled his birds 
with beautiful and high-headed staunch- 
ness is indicated in the illustration on this 
page. The young pointer puppy came 
along, however, and did not want to honor 
the older dog’s point. In the illustration 
on page 107, we see the intelligent Irish 
setter with his head turned as a warning 
to the puppy that he had better behave. 
We all know quite well that dogs have a 
way of conveying their desires to one an- 
other, even without the necessity of words; 
and in this illustration we see evidence 
that Rollie Boy is “saying something” with 
pretty definite emphasis to his young 
pupil. And the pointer puppy evidently un- 
derstands, even though no words have 
been spoken. 


ITH the aid of Rollie Boy, Mr. 

Nolan found his job of training 
the pointer puppy very much simplified. 
After Rollie Boy had given the puppy a 
silent but severe “talking to”, Mr. Nolan 
took the older dog away from the point 
and soon had the tiny pupil handling his 
game happily on his own account. In the 
photograph, the puppy may be noted with 
drooped tail and manifest unhappiness at 
being restrained by the older dog. That the 
lesson was well learned, however, and that 
the young pupil was soon given the de- 


THE IRISH SETTER, ROLLIE BOY 
Four years old, Owner: William H. Nolan, Chula Vista, California 


interested in the hunting fundamentals resist 
the temptation to breed to some bench- 
show champion which has never known 
what it is to put in a day’s work in the field. 
_The happiest phase of the whole propo- 
sition is that we have an especially high 
grade of intelligence to work with, and 
while I myself am thoroughly familiar 
with this fact, it is interesting to have 
received recently a definite indication 


sired idea, is clearly indicated in the 
photograph on page 106, in which he is 
shown staunch on his own account, with 
high head and tail sufficiently elevated to 
register pleasure in performing properly. 

Just what the Irish setter “said” to that 
puppy we do not know, but whatever it 
was, it evidently carried the right em- 
phasis and accomplished the desired result. 
The intelligent Irish setter knew what his 
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Correct Feedi 
Secret of H 
This new, scientifically- 
balanced dog ration builds 
vitality for both sire and 
dam. Supplies brood 
bitches with elements de- 
manded by Nature as 
demonstrated by dog’s 
preference for it over 
other foods. Test Thoro- 
Bread. Mail coupon. 


conditioned for 
their running in 
the Kentucky and 
Toledo All Age 
Stakes on Thoro 
Bread. Asa food 
for brood matrons, 
Lhave neverfound 
the equaland asa 
puppy food, th 


is none better. 
U.R.Fisuer, 
Hope, Indiana 


The ThoroBread Co., Dept X, Cincinnati, O, 
Enclosed find 10c for which send me your 
special large size trial package of Thoro- 


read. 
I want: DBiscuit [Meal [Crackels 







































HORSFORD BRAND 
of Dog Remedies 


For the first time the remedies used in the world- 
famous Horsford Kennels, England, are offered for 
sale to the public. 

Complete line at reasonable prices. Write for full 
particulars. 


Shropshire Game Farm Stockton, N. J. 











IRISH SETTERS 


This great pair of field dogs, 
SMADA IRISH REX 
CHAMPION KENMORE RED JACKET 
Stud fee $25 
Puppies and young stock that hunt early. 
State age, sex, etc. 

DR. R. J. SMITH 


R. F. D. 2 Mt. Gilead, O. 





Gun Dogs at Stud 


EnGuisH LLEWELLIN SETTERS at Stup; Im- 

ported American-bred. Finest blood in the 

world; registered. 

Also EnGiisnh Sprincer SPaANIeLs. 

ForD Boop. Write for Stud Cards. 
SHROPSHIRE GAME FARM 

Stockton ew Jersey 


Hons- 


. 








NUGYM’S JERSEY PRINCE—MALE 
One Year Old 
Sire: Nugym Dam: Daughter of Jersey Prince 
Shot over last fall, beautiful retriever; a real gun dog 
right class and with style, $150. Blue Belton bitch 
3 years old. Shot over one month last fall in Canada, 
on Woodcock and Grouse she is outstanding, $350. 
Twenty others. What do you want? 
Vinton W. Mason, Box 27, Cambridge, Mass. 
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Tetrachlorethylene—For the 
Removal Of Hookworms and 
Large Roundworms. 

This drug is endorsed by reliable veter- 


inarians. Tested for safety on three 
weeks pups. A treatment and preventive 
for fits caused by hookworms and ascar- 
ids. Literature on other dog remedies. As- 
sorted sizes $1.00 prepaid. 

CHLORIDE “C.P.” CO. 

Box MeNeill, Miss. 
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For Your Dog’s 
Sake 


Help him get acquainted 
with the crisp, appetizing 
flavor of 


Miller’s Dog Foods 


Keep him healthy and 

happy. Send for free 

samples and_ valuable 

dog book. 

Battle Creek Dog Food Co. 
332 State St. 

Battle Creek, Michigan 





Setters and Pointers 


Fox and Cat Hounds. Wolf and Deer Hounds, 
Coon and Opossum Hounds, Bear and Lion 
Hounds, Varmint and Rabbit Hounds. 
Shipped for trial. Catalogue ten cents. 
THE BLUE GRASS FARM KENNELS 
Berry, Ky. 











IRISH WATER SPANIELS 


Three! Months old 

Four! puppies. Ranch raised, 

Five! all from WORKING STOCK 

Six! SAFE DELIVERY GUARANTEED 


Some splendid young dogs seven months to one 
year. All priced right; my book on TRAINING 
free with every puppy. Write for literature. 


PERCY K. SWAN, Chico, Calif. 


Best seller ever known! 








Eighth Edition 


Twentieth Century Bird-Dog Book 


TRAINING AND KENNEL MANAGEMENT 
(Beautifully illustrated) By Er. M. Shelley 


(Author of ““Big Game Hunting with Dogs,” etc.) 


Breaker and Handler of Cowley's Rodfield’s Pride— | 


Jessie Rodfield's Count Gladstone—Hard Cash—Tony 
Boy's Daisy—Prince Lyndon, etc., etc., the Field Trial 
Winning Setters and Pointers of immortal fame. 


Mr. Shelley's Methods are 90 per cent original 


Many thousands of Mr. Shelley's incomparable work 
have been sold to amateur and other trainers. No book 
on dog training has ever created such an enormous and 
world-wide demand. 


Why? Because it is written by a highly practical man 


and in simple language. Your boy or girl can train 
a dog after reading these instructions. 

This author teaches you how to train with consummate 
ease your own Gun Dog at home, in a room, yard or 
field. Save your money, time and chance of disappoint- 
ment. Be independent of trainers at a distance. 


Tue Easiest, Quickest anp Most Naturat Way 
to Break Your Dos. 


Descriptive AND Picturep CHAPTERS ON INEXPENSIVE 
Kennet Maxine aNp Traininc APPLIANCES; also 
Simpte Doc Docrorinea. 


1 year sub. to Fietp anp Stream sisol $3) FOR 


Book (paper cover) $1.50 $3 00 
° 


Total value.................... $4.00 


Cloth bound book and subscription $3.50 
Sold only with a year’s subscription 


FIELD & STREAM, 578 Madison Ave., N. Y. 
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handler wanted of that puppy, and with 
a show of intelligence as great as any dog 
on earth could possess, Rollie Boy proved 
to be a most capable assistant trainer. It 
might be mentioned that this p-inter pup- 


py was but three months of «e at the 
time and without the help that {ollie Boy 
gave him, Mr. Nolan would scarcely have 
been able to accomplish so much in so 
short a time. In the accompanying illus- 
tration, this three-months-old puppy is 
shown handling game as well as the aver- 
age pupil a year of age could do it; and yet 
this great accomplishment is even more of 
a tribute to the intelligence of Rollie Boy 
than to the ability of Mr. Nolan—as the 
latter himself will admit. 


HAVE always contended that too many 

of our Irish setters aren’t given suffi- 
cient work in the field. Too many of them 
are owned by men who simply like to en- 
joy their beauty, rather than use them in 
their natural sphere. Such, happily, is not 
the case with Rollie Boy—which is per- 
haps the reason why his practical intelli- 
gence has been developed so appreciably to 
the point which permits him to be of such 
actual help to his master. Mr. Nolan 
writes that from September 1 to Decem- 
ber 31, Rollie Boy was hunted every day 
except four and on all manner of game 
birds over a wide extent of territory in- 
cluding Arizona, California, Oregon, 
Washington, British Columbia, and even 
parts of Mexico. If more Irish setters 
were in the hands of such practical field 
men, and if these could forget entirely 
the lure of the bench show, it would be 
the best thing that could possibly happen 
to the Irish setter as a breed. Not that I 
have anything at all against bench shows 
—but since it must be admitted that the 
bench show has unquestionably been back 
of the field deterioration of the Irish set- 
ter, in the case of this particular breed, 
for a while at least, it seems but logical 
to conclude that bench shows must be 
forgotten, and every effort concentrated 
on the single purpose of putting more 
hunting instinct back in the breed. More 
instinct and desire for the hunt will lead 
to more style on game, more speed and 


¢ 


range in hunting; and greater experience 
in hunting will result in searching with 
better judgment. All of which would be 
a much harder job if we did not have 
such a high degree of natural intelligence 
to start with. No other breed has more 
and if Irish setter fanciers, that is among 
those who are more interested in field 





ability than in anything else, will but 


POINTING AT THREE MONTHS 
The pointer youngster, Tim, handling game as well as an average pupil a year of age could do it 


realize the advantage which lies in this 
fact, the extent to which the problem is 
simplified will be more appreciated, 

Years-ago Irish setters used to com- 
pete on even terms with English setters 
and pointers. I have always believed that 
any character a breed once had can be 
bred back into that breed. Where there is 
a will there is always a way—and the 
only point is whether or not those who 
think they are-interested in Irish setters 
as field dogs are really as much inter- 
ested as they believe they are and really 
have the will to find the way. The devel- 
opment of the pointer proves my conten- 
tion. Time was when the pointer could 
not even hope to compete with English 
setters. It was only by judicious breeding 
that pointer fanciers brought their fa- 
vorite breed along until it not only could 
compete successfully on even terms, but 
of late years has even been surpassing the 
English setters in field trial competitions. 
I cannot but believe that it must have 
been a greater job to bring the pointer 
from nowhere to supremacy—than it 
would be now simply to regain for the 
Irish setter some of his lost glory. There 
is an old expression in golf, “Never up 
never in.” The shot which overruns the 
green has at least “been there.” The point- 
er had never been up—until he was brought 
up by judicious breeding. The. Irish set- 
ter has already “been there”—and it now 
only remains to bring him back. It can 
be done. I wonder if it will! 


WHEN THEY START TO SLIP 


HEN age creeps on us, we all lose 

something. This is naturally as 
true of canines as it is of humans. An in- 
teresting thing about it is that this slip- 
ping is apt to take different forms. In this 
connection, comparison might be drawn 
between dogs and people—but confining 
it to dogs, we well know that speed is one 
of the things most surely lost as time 
takes its toll. In connection with other 
characteristics, however, there is a vari- 
ance. A good many dogs lose their range 
as well as their speed. Others go just as 
wide as ever—some even wider, though 





they may not go as fast. Dogs which keep 
their range can still compete successfully 
in field trials, for range is even more im- 
portant than speed—especially if the range 
is intelligently applied. An older dog 
should work his country more intelligent- 
ly than a younger dog, especially. if ex- 
perience counts for anything, which we 
are all firmly convinced that it does. I 
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age leads to wisdom, this wisdom may 
help a dog to go more directly to the 
likely haunts of game, and hence get there 
just about as soon as the younger rival. 

I have seen other dogs lose the : competi- 
tive desire as age creeps on. I myself have 
a setter bitch which has twelve field trial 
wins, and I have seen the day when she 
would race like a streak of greased light- 
ning to keep any competitor from beating 
her to birds. Nowadays she doesn’t seem 





THE FIRST LESSON 
setter, 


The Irish Rollie Boy, warning the pointer 


puppy to behave 


to care. so much. She still is a fine little 
shooting dog, but today she is beaten to 
birds more often than I once would have 
thought possible. Her attitude seems to 
be that which comes rather naturally to 
maturity—that she has done her part and 
now having reached the “sunny side of 
life” she has no quarrel with younger 
competitors if they get there first. Time 
was when she would have worn her heart 
out to keep them from it. She is more 
placid now. Yet I have known many other 
dogs of her same age which retain more 
of the competitive spirit. They may not 
be able to go so fast, but they are still 
eager to get there first. These have sim- 
ply held their youth for a longer period 
—just as some people do. 


URING the past hunting season I 
had occasion to wonder several times 
whether this little bitch had as keen a 
nose as she used to have. I think her nose 
was one of the keenest I have known. Of 
late I have noticed more uncertainty at 
times than I have cared to admit. I have 
not said anything about it, but have won- 
dered privately if in her case her nose 
might not be one of the ways in which she 
is slipping as age creeps on. Yet it has 
seemed to me that this could scarcely be 
true—even though evidence seemed to 
indicate it. I can understand how age 
would lead to lesser speed. That seems 
but natural. But why should not a keen 
nose keep ever keen? I do not know—I 
simply wonder. I am also sure that in 
some cases the nose remains keen to the 
very last. I have seen some old dogs whose 
noses have lost nothing of former power. 
Because of having thought about this 
matter a great deal of late, I was particu- 
larly interested in a paragraph on Page 
24 of the recent January Fietp & STREAM, 
in which Mr. S. Omar Barker described 
two old dogs as follows: “Old Pup and 
Queenie, both veterans, were due soon to 
Pass off the hunting stage. Queenie still 
had a good nose, but traveled pretty slow, 
especially in deep snow. Old Pup still had 


quite a few shots of pep in his locker— 
but his nose seemed to be on the decline.” 
There I had evidence of someone else 
having noticed that one old dog retained 
its nose, while another seemed to have 
lost it—that one retained its speed, though 
losing nose—that the other kept her nose 
though having lost her speed. In view of 
this, coupled with evidence which I be- 
lieve I myself have seen, I am inclined to 
believe that nose may or may not last to 
the end. I do not know this—I simply 
wonder about it—and I wonder, too, what 
experience along this line our readers may 
have had. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
UNSTEADY IRISH SETTER 


Ques.-—Have been reading your articles in F1ELp 
& Stream for quite some time. I have a very well- 
bred Irish setter and have followed the advice as 
to letting the dog run on a farm the first year to 
develop him. Making a long story short, the dog 
has plenty of endurance, a fine nose and is very 
intelligent. His faults: he won’t stand but for a 
second on birds, chases rabbits and bolts after 
the game. 

I sent this dog back to the kennels for training 
in September and October. Found out now that 
the man never had him out. The dog had cut his 
leg very badly, presumably in a fight. 

I would like to get your advice on what to do. 
I don’t know enough about training him and he’s 
too fine a dogto let go of. I certainly would 
thank you for information on what to do. 

A. KuNNING. 


Ans.—It is not surprising that your Irish setter 
flushes and chases game in the circumstances as 
mentioned. Apparently he has a good deal of 
hunting eagerness, and without thet he would 
not be much good. You wouldn’t expect him not 
to flush and chase until he has been trained, and 
you say yourself that the kennels which had him 
during September and October never had him 
out, due to a bad leg. I don’t see what more you 
could expect under the circumstances. If ‘the 
dog didn’t show keen interest in game he wouldn’t 
be worth training. Send the dog to a reliable 
trainer. [Ep.] 


BLINKING POINTER 


Quvues.—Am writing you for some information, as 
I am a regular reader of Fretp & STREAM. Last 
year, just before the quail season was over, I 
came in possession of a very high-bred pointer 
bitch two years old. She was staunch on points 
when I first got her. But on the last day when I 
took her in the field, when she would point and I’ 
would get near her, she would leave her point, 
slip around and get the quail between me and her. 

The hunting season is now open and I have 
hunted her some, but she still will not stand. She 
is not gun shy in the least. When she points and 
then goes around, I call her back where she first 
made her point, but as soon as I start in to flush, 
she does the same thing. She is a very high 
strung, nervous dog and I sure would like to 
know how I can steady her down, for otherwise 
she is a real bird dog. A fine retriever, fast and 
wide, and has an excellent nose. She flushes some- 
times, but I can get her out of that. She has 
never been hunted very much. Any advice you 
can give me will be highly appreciated, as I am 
not in a position to let a trainer work her. Guess 
she is what you would call a blinker. 

Jup LANCASTER 


Ans.—There is no question that the difficulty 
you are having with your pointer bitch is a mild 
form of blinking. She will have to be handled 
very delicately or the thing will get worse. I 
would suggest that you work her as regularly 
as_ possible. 

But I don’t believe I would try too definitely 
to correct her for a while. If she points the 
birds, but simply circles them so as to get them 
between you and her, it is a result of her ner- 
vous disposition and is probably the result of 
someone having come down on her pretty hard at 
one time or another. For that reason she is a 
little nervous about turning her back on the 
shooter and having you come up behind her. So 
long as she always has her birds so that you can 
shoot over her, I believe I would wait on her, 
and as she gets confidence through her days 
afield with you, I feel there should begin to come 
situations when she cannot so easily circle with- 
out flushing; and if you are constantly kind and 
considerate of her I believe she will eventually 
let you come up behind her. 

On the other hand, if you try too hard to 
correct her, I am inclined to believe that you 
may make a real blinker out of her and then 
she won’t be worth much. You’d better put up 
with her as she is and hope for time and experi- 
ence and confidence in you to effect a com- 
plete cure. Time and experience will prove the 
best cure in her case. These plus supreme con- 
fidence in you—which you must win with kind- 
ness. [Ep.] 

(END OF KENNEL DEPT.) 
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Love ALONE Is 
Not ENOUGH 





Dog Needs Care 


Itis your duty to 
know what to do 
for him when the 
need comes..s:: 


Dog Book-/ree/ 


Approved by experts. Chapters 
on care, feeding, disease, rem- 
edies and other vital subjects. 
48 pages handsomely illustrated. 
Size 82x11. Most complete ever 
published. Send for free copy 
today—you might need it sooner 
than you know. 


vo Qld Crus t 


Foods and ust ies 


OLD TRUSTY £ DOG | FOOD ) COMPANY | 
Needham Heights, Mass. or Emeryville,Cal. 


Please send me a FREE copy of 
The Old Trusty Dog Book 


Name 





Street 





G9 





City State 





GERMAN SHORTHAIRED 


The best, all-around, gun dogs ever produced. Stanch 
pointers. Wonderful retrievers. Perfect on all upland 
game birds. Superb duck dogs. Affectionate, intelli 


gent companions. 80 choice puppies. Imported breeding. 


DR. CHARLES THORNTON 
Missoula Montana 








IRISH SETTERS 


Beautiful puppies of finest type and breed- 
ing, wonderful prospects for field or bench. 
Also a few grown dogs and bitches, some 
thoroughly trained. 

W. J. THAYER 


R. F. D. 27 South Byron, N. Y. 








TREVALLEN ENGLISH SETTERS 
SHOW AND SHOOTING DOGS 


Trained on Prairie Chickens, Hungarian Partridges, 
Ruffed Grouse, etc. Puppies combining the best of 
B. C. and Old Country blood-lines, including In- 
ternational Ch. Racket’s Rummy, Imp. Ch. Glenview 
Major, Ch. Jock of Crombie, Ch. Missionary Rose 
Shooting dogs may be seen on game. Better air-mail 
letters from long distances. 


S. Mervyn Lloyd, Greenlawn, Alberta, Canada 




















Popular Dogs 


An illustrated weekly for 
Kennel, Field and Ring 


Mr. Freeman Lloyd, editor of 
the Kennel Department of Field 
and Stream, contributes a week- 
ly column to POPULAR DOGS 
Send for sample copy 
$4.00 a year $6.00 for 2 years 
Popular Dogs Publishing Co. 
119 So. 19th St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


All Books on Dogs—send for booklet 
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Edited by Horace MrrcHELy 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR GAME 
BREEDINGIN CONNECTICUT 
AND OTHER STATES 


NEW service is ready for you! 
With this issue of Fretp & STREAM 
the Game Breeding Department 
starts a series of articles giving 
concrete and authoritative information on 
the purchasing of ring-neck pheasants by 
the various state game commissions. This 
does not include the possible markets rep- 
resented by sportsmen’s associations and 
private individuals, but it will supply you 
with definite and up-to-date facts regard- 
ing the state restocking projects. 
Questionnaires have been sent to all 
commissioners and as fast as they are re- 


ceived their contents 
will be published in 
these pages. You will 


thus know whether your 
own state or those ad- 
joining it are in the 
market for birds during 
1931. Wherever possible 
you will be apprised of 
the prices they are pay- 
ing and the kind of 
stock they desire. Thus 
equipped, you will be in 
a splendid position to 
increase your sales. 

A recent talk with 
Chief Game Warden 
Williamson and a letter 
from Mr. John W. Tit- 
comb, Superintendent of 
the Connecticut State 
Board of Fisheries and 
Game, have supplied the 
data given below on that 
state. Mr. Titcomb has 
been so kind as to read this portion of the 
manuscript and give his stamp of appro- 
val to all statements which are not merely 
the personal opinion of the editor. 

Connecticut game laws, and the far- 
sightedness of those who administer them, 
are especially favorable to the commer- 
cial game-farmer in that state. This De- 
partment has had many letters from peo- 
ple planning to take up the work there 
and it is well known that Connecticut has 
done enviably fine work in supplying her 
sportsmen with game, in spite of a large 
population and the buying of woodland 
for private country estates. Connecticut 
has a wonderful climate for successful 
game breeding and her officials have a 
particularly effective system of restock- 





This Department inaugurates a novel ser- 
vice never before attempted in the outdoor 
magazine field. Mr. Horace Mitchell, when 
ossible, will be pleased to visit tracts of 
and which our readers wish to stock with 
game birds and advise them as to best 
species and methods to use. The only 
charge for this service will be his expenses. 











ing by which the ground gained in one 
year is not lost in the next. 

Up until 1930, the state demand for 
birds had exceeded the supply within the 
state. Each fall the Superintendent sends 
form letters to all licensees asking them 
to inform him as to the number of birds 
they will have available for the state 
during the following breeding season. 
Ring-necks are purchased at ten to twelve 
weeks of age. The customary price has 





° \ 
Breeding pens on a Connecticut game farm near Hartford 


been $3.00 per bird at the farm, with the 
state assuming the cost of transportation 
to the point of liberation. In 1928 ring- 
necks to the number of 15,090 were pur- 
chased, 16,277 in 1929 and 16,669 in 1930. 

Promises for 1931 total over 33,000 
birds at $2.75 each, to be delivered to the 
state inspectors before September Ist. Mr. 
Titcomb writes me, “The situation in re- 
gard to game breeding in the state of 
Connecticut has reached the point where 
we may be producing more birds than the 
immediate demand calls for.” However, he 
continues, “Among so many breeders 
many of them fail to produce the number 
they expect to rear. This is due largely 
to the fact that most of the breeders are 
inexperienced in game breeding. It is evi- 


dent that if breeders. are able to produce 
the usual percentage which they are 
offering we shall have a surplus of birds 
in this state next season.” 

Should this latter condition come about, 
it will be a splendid thing. Game farmers 
in Connecticut have profited by state en- 
couragement of their business and, with 
the local municipal market filled, these 
breeders will be forced to seek customers 
elsewhere. Thus they will reach the true 
status of successful commercial game- 
propagators. 

The drop in price is certainly not dis: 
couraging. Of course, the use of specially 
prepared game-bird foods materially de- 
creases the profit on birds sold at such a 
figure. But the position of the man who 
is feeding the simpler and less expensive 
rations is still secure 
and he may be assured 
of a good amount for 
each bird, over and 
above the cost required 
to hatch and raise it. 


HE state has had an 

unfortunate experi- 
ence with its own game- 
breeding venture and 
has turned to purchas- 
ing birds rather than 
continue rearing them 
on state farms. There- 
by the State Board 
is saving itself “the 
worry and bother of 
running a breeding es- 
tablishment.” 

Mr. Williamson tells 
me that the Commission 
has had disastrous re- 
sults from buying birds 
without inspecting them 
as they are placed in the crates. A 
New York game farmer was allowed 
to count and select several hundred 
pheasants for shipment to Connecti- 
cut without supervision of any kind. 
Upon arrival in the state the birds proved 
to be culls and practically worthless. So 
now the Commission insists that one of 
its staff of qualified men be present at the 
farm to supervise the count and grade as 
the pheasants are placed in the crates. It 
is to be regretted that the “wise birds” of 
the industry have caused extra expense 
and work for the state. I hope that as 
time goes on, the honorable, reliable char- 
acteristics of the very great majority of 
game breeders will make it less necessary 
for all of them to be watched so closely. 
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Superintendent Titcomb says, “We are 
encouraging local industry but we have 
reached the point where we have got to 
warn the breeders not to think they have 
a bonanza in this industry. We eventually 
will have a lot of reliable and experienced 
game breeders who will produce the birds 
at as little cost as they can be produced 
anywhere else, and, from now on, can prob- 
ably depend upon a local source of supply 
for all the birds except those which we 
import from England. We make a prac- 
tice of importing 500 cock pheasants ev- 
ery year, to be distributed in March to 
the overshot harems.” 

Not only is it necessary for the Board 
to protect itself from the breeders but 
liberations of pheasants must be made in 
the presence of witnesses, so that local 
sportsmen will have no grounds for com- 
plaint. 

The people of Connecticut appreciate 
this admirable system and are eager to 
cooperate with it. In 1927, sixty-five com- 
mercial pheasant breeders were licensed 
by the state. The number increased to 114 
the following year and in 1929 there were 
one hundred and eighty-four. Up to No- 
vember 21st, 1930, two hundred and sev- 
enty-seven licenses had been issued. 


HOSE who remain active in 1931 

must give close attention to the mat- 
ter of economy in production. It is per- 
fectly possible to make a good profit at 
the prices quoted if the proper methods of 
procedure are used. Wheat and dry mash 
must replace the costly special foods. En- 
closures must be arranged so that less time 
is consumed in caring for the birds. Stock 
also must be improved. 

In addition to these items, an eye must 
be kept open for outside business. New 
markets should be developed both within 
and outside the state. Competition is 
increasing and methods are improving but 
the full extent of the demand for ring- 
necks has not yet been reached. 

The state of Arizona purchased birds 
for restocking in 1929, She considers it 
cheaper to raise her own ring-necks on the 
one state game-farm. Pheasants bought in 
1929 cost $2.25 each. There were 8 li- 
censed farms in 1930, 4 in 1929 and 3 in 
1928. “We are encouraging these farms 
as much as possible.” Annual license fee: 
$10.00. Data approved by K. W. Pier- 


son. 

North Carolina buys a limited number 
* of ring-necks. There is one state game- 
farm and it has been found cheaper for 
this state to raise its own pheasants. In 
the case of quail this is doubtful. Pur- 
chased birds are “only superficially” in- 
spected before being released. Three dol- 
lars each is paid for mature ring-necks. 
There were three licensed farms in 1930 
and 1929, and none in 1928, “The Depart- 
ment has encouraged the establishment of 
game farms since ‘the passage of the State 
Game Law in 1927. Services of the mana- 
ger of the State Game Farm are made 
available in an ‘advisory capacity. Game 
breeders are welcomed to make detailed 
studies of methods at the State Farm. 
Projects urged by publicity.” Annual li- 
cense fee: $1.00. Data checked by Paul 
Kelly, Assistant to the Director. 

The state of Illinois does not buy ring- 
necks, There are three state farms and 
it has been found cheaper for the state 
to raise its own birds. There were 158 li- 
censed farms in 1930, 148 in 1929 and 110 
in 1928, Annual license fee: $5.00. No an- 
Swers were given to my other questions. 
Data furnished by R. E. Duvall, Assistant 
Director of Conservation. 

Oklahoma buys birds, though there are 
two state farms. This state considers it 
“cheaper to purchase and raise in natural 
surroundings.” Birds are inspected before 
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ATTRACT WILD DUCKS, FISH, MUSKRATS, 
UPLAND GAME BIRDS and ANIMALS 


Plant their Natural Foods. Provide cover. 
You can bring and hold thousands where 
only a few are now stopping. No need to go 
miles for sport. Bring abundance of game or 
fish to your favorite hunting or fishing grounds 
by planting Wild Rice, Wild Celery, Duck Po- 
tato and over 30 other Attractive Natural Foods 
described in free illustrated book. It tells what, when, 
where and how to plant a permanent feeding ground. 
Write, describe grounds, and receive free planting 
advice and book. 


WISCONSIN AQUATIC NURSERIES, BOX 331-A, OSHKOSH, WIS. 
Pioneers in Developing Better Hunting and Fishing Grounds 
Ask about services of expert to examine plan and plant large properties. 



























The Premier Game Farm of 


Game and Ornamental Ducks 
Europe. Est. 24 years. 


All Varieties of Japanese Silkie and 
a Buff Cochin Bantams 


ED. VOLLER, Browns Mills, N. J. 


Breeding stock, eggs, breeding pens, feed and supplies 
(NOTE: Due to time and money involved last year 






Over 12,000 Stork 
all 


‘ " - “ - breeds. Pheasant 
answering letters with questions, we ask you to . 
enclose 10 cts. in stamps with your letter. Price list— ot to guls 
self-addressed envelope only. ] ridges. Fancy Phessante._ oleite o 








cable for quotations and 


(jAYBIRD 


DUCK FOOD 


Bring the ducks to your place with my Wild 
Celery, Widgeon Grass and Sago Pond Weed 
—the three best foods. 

Am making plans now to personally 
duck ponds next spring. 


visit 





Write or wire me for information LES: 
R.D. ROBERTS —Waterlily P. 0. N.C. || Caybird PHEASANT FARM 
Prestwood”’ Great Missenden, England 











PHEASANT EGGS and BABY PHEASANTS 


that we guarantee to be the finest in the country 
Eggs guaranteed to be 85% fertile, perfect in size and shell tex- 
ture. In lots of 109 or 1000, English 25c each, Mongolian 30c each. 
Baby pheasants up to Full grown stock, 1931 hatch, 100 or}1000 lots for Sept.. Oct.. Nov. 
1000 lots on orders in before delivery, must be o before April 1 as we will be sold out early. 
April 1. Eight weeks old pheasants and “Fishing Club becnmes oor Dy yt 
in 100 or 1000 ~ on orders in before Bie 3 lutely unequalled aareuenll (os 
Write for list, kindly stating your requirements onto number in anind, and ask for information on plan. 
PEACE VALLEY PHEASANTRY, Chalfont, Bucks Co., Pa. 


GAME KEEPER Coville Brook Pheasantry 


McDonough, New York 











and protector, first class in raising Game Pa eee nana Chessants, ied tll aeee Gast 
Birds and dog training. 28 years experience ood Duck Eggs Sos, jan cocks with selected 


unrelated hens 
pens on fresh pasture. Eggs carry 90% 
fertility. We are now booking orders for Pheasant eges. 
April and May delivery at $25.00 per hundred. Wood 
Duck, $25.00 a pair, eggs $1.00 each. Wild Grey Mal- 
lards, $2.00 each. Early eggs, $18. S + hundred; after 
June 1, 1931. $12.00 per hundred. Writ 

WALTER E. WELLS. 227 Fulton St., » ton York City 


WEATHERLY FARMS 
306 Weatherly Bldg., Portland, Ore. 


Offers: Chinese pheasants. Known as “Ore- 
gon pheasant”. Best strain known. Also 
Mongolias and other breeds. Eggs in season. 
Order early. Big money and much pleasure 
in this business. We help you. 


Squab Book FREE 


PR squabs selling by millions to rich 


in Germany. Absolutely dependable; wishes 

ormenent, responsible position. Married. 

Wife good cook. No children. A-1 references. 
RICHARD SCHIFFNER 

11208 Corbett Ave. Detroit, Mich. 












DAVIS-GADSDEN-MINK-Extra dark and 
silky eastern mink, Prize winners at Portland 
and Chicago 1930, also at Stockholm, Sweden 
and two Norwegian shows 1930. Wins at Van- 
couver show. If you are interested 
in some of this fine 1931 stock for 
fall delivery write for information. 


Davis Fur Farms, Ine. 
St. Johnsbury, Vt. 
Gadsd Utica, M 


- QUAIL—OTHER GAME 


Bob white quail, any quantity in season; delivery 


c. T. 




















trade. 
a thru fa a ped of _ Also a gee R. -4 Np mis ni ing feed. no nicht labor. no young to Sell for 
garian partridge, w turkeys, rabbits, squirrels. intent tree 8p. book how twp-cens clamp ¢ r postage o1 
breed and profit by ne fast 
UTIFUL and RARE wales method. : 
Waterfowl, pheasants, peafowl (5 kinds), quail, s 
doves, ete.; squirrels (7 kinds), white deer, elk, PLYMOUTH ROCK SQUAB CO. 
buffalo, all zoo animals, birds. Eggs in season. 504 H St., Melrose, Massachusetts 
Secure my prices before buying; mention wants. Established 30 years. Founder of squab ind 
KELLY SMITH meast business the world in _ 


pigeons and » 
plies. References. bank. "We ship breedin, ing stock everywhere on three 


montbs’ trial, pared = 4 eatisfaction. 


MACKENSEN 
GAME FARM 


Have for sale a large number of Ring-neck pheas- 
ants, Hungarian Partridges, Mallard ducks, Call 
ducks, Bob White quail, Valley quail, and prac- 


Box 162, Dept. R 


RAISE PHEASANTS! 


Read what Britton & Rupell say about our Instruc- 
tions and Eggs. ‘‘We used your instructions and from 
125 eggs bought from you, placed 107 pheasants in 
the field. Trapped 91 grown birds. We raise hunting 
dogs, so tried raising pheasants for training them.”’ 
Send 25 cents for ‘‘Instructions for Hatching and 
Rearing Pheasants’’, to Derby Game Farm, Dept. 
Pittstown, New Jersey. 


San Antonio, Tex. 








tically anything in the line of game and fancy 
birds and animals. 


William J. Mackensen Yardley Penna. 














Decoys—Callers, Trained Birds 
Shot over often 1928-29-30 

Wild Mallard Pe 4 pair. $2.50-12 ogee sate. English 

Callers, 1928-29-30—$10.00, $8.00, $7.00 pair. $4.00- 

12 eggs. Black “Maniard $10.00 pair, $6.00-12 eggs. 

Belgian Callers $15.00 pair. $6.00-12 eggs. 

Duck book 25c, Goose Booklet 25c. Old trained Can- 
ada geese, Chinese geese, Woodducks & other ducks, 
Geese & Drakes. All Pure Bred Stock. Safe arrival 
guaranteed. REMAN CO., Danville, tll. 
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TARNEDGE FOXES 
The Prize Wi . ve wa Ranch 


Every fox sold is bred 
by Prize Winners 


40 Pairs of Prize Winners 





The Oldest Ranch in the U. S. 
Catalogue SABATTIS, N. Y. 








PHEASANT EGGS 


$25.00 per hundred 
for delivery after April 1st 


Ringneck eggs from America’s finest 

stock. Here is your chance for new blood 

or foundation stock that is really valu- 

able. Special prices on orders for 500 or 
more eggs. 

All eggs correctly packed and shipped same day laid. 
Rear Pheasants for Pleasure and Profit 
Our booklet 
“PHEASANT REARING” (20c) tells how. 


CAROLINA PHEASANTRY, Benson, N. C. 








Wild 
Rabbits 


JACKS AND 
COTTONTAILS 


Can furnish any number in season for restocking or 
coursing. Place cottontail orders now which can be 
shipped only in the late fall and winter months. Can 
furnish Jacks at all times except in summer when 
the weather is hot. MY PRICES WILL INTEREST 
os Live arrival guaranteed. Every customer sat- 
isfied. 


EARL JOHNSON, Rago, Kansas 











BOB WHITE QUAIL 


America’s Largest Producer 
Big. brown, native southern; also im- 
porter of Mexican bob white. Free 
range bred birds for restocking, 






and pen raised for pen breeding 
purposes. Deliver only, Decem- 
ber to April inclusive. Free 
Folder 
M. E. BOGLE 
San Antonio, Texas 








PHEASANTS 


For Breeding or liberating English Ringneck, 
Melanistic Mutant 

Golden, Silver, and Lady Amherst. Also Eggs of the 

following: English Ringneck, Mongolian, Melan- 

istic Mutant, Blackneck, Golden, Silver, Lady Am- 

herst, Reeves, Melanotus, Buff, Black and White 


Cochin and Silkie Bantams 
TOWAMENCIN PHEASANTRY 
Souderton Pennsylvania 





School of Game-Breeding 


Correspondence course. A complete source of 
information on the breeding of Pheasants, 
Quail, Wild Ducks, and Ornamental Fow! for 
profit. New and proven methods of cheaper and 
more efficient production set forth in detail. 
Game-Breeding is more profitable than poultry 
ranching. Knowledge you need. For full in- 
formation write 
ALEY PUBLISHING COMPANY 

Dept. O. P.O. Box 341, Portsmouth, N. H. 














/ RAISE CHINCHILLA 


D NEW ZEALAND WHITE 


FUR RABBITS 
Make Big Money—We Supply Stock 
AND CONTRACT FOR ALL YOU RAISE 
Paying up to $6.50 each. Large illustrated 
book, catalog and contract, also copy of 


Fur Farming Magazine, all for 10 cents. STAHL'S 
OR ENTERPRISE CO.,Box 116A, Holmes Park, Mo. 
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being released. The price paid is $7.00 
per trio at six months of age. There were 
20 licensed farms in 1930, 15 in 1929, 12 
in 1928. Annual fee: $2.00. No answers 
were made to my other questions. Okayed 
by Van H. Montgomery, Warden. A most 
informative letter accompanied this re- 
ply. Warden Montgomery says, “. . . prop- 
agation of the ring-neck pheasant in Okla- 
homa has met with little success except 
in the extreme northwestern portion of 
the state. Very little information can be 
given on these game birds as they seem 
to migrate to a more northern climate 
upon their release from captivity.” 


AN AMERICAN VISITS ENGLISH 
GAME FARMS 


AST summer, one of my correspon- 
dents, Mrs. F. L. Fosbroke, of Min- 
nesota, spent a short time in England. She 
has kindly written to me about her visits 
to two of the most famous English com- 
| mercial game farms. Regarding one oi 
these, she says, “Capt. F— and a friend 
drove in to Oxford for me and took 
me out to his nearest farm, about twenty 
miles from Oxford. A resident keeper was 
in charge there. It appears that he (Capt. 
| F—) has two other farms in England and 
| a new one in Ireland, which he uses prin- 
| cipally for breeding. The farm that I saw 
had about four hundred acres of beautiful 
| rolling land, some of it wooded, all of it 
evidently very fertile, and beautifully pro- 
| tected. I was very sorry I couldn’t get 
| good pictures—it was a cloudy day—but 
| I did get one showing the large pens that 
can be moved easily by two men. Capt. 
|F— speaks very strongly in favor of 
|of them, even while admitting the con- 
| siderable expense of construction. He de- 
|clares that by actual comparison he gets 
|far better results from these than with 
| the stationary pens, and consequently he 
has discarded the others entirely. 

“Capt. F— is very much interested in 
| his new melanistic mutants, and I saw 
| hundreds of them—proud, vivid, high- 
headed things. After about three hours of 
tramping through the fields, and driving 














Photo Florence L. Fosbroke 


A fine lot of cock ring-necks on an English 
game farm 


from one section of the farm to another, 
we had a typical English picnic lunch 
and drove back to Oxford, detouring, by 
the way, in order that Captain F— 
could make inquiries about renting still 
another farm that he expects to need. 

“The next day I drove about thirty 
miles east of Oxford over to Mr. de 
F—’s farm. 











“I had been a bit amazed by Capt. 
F—’s age (he must be close to eighty | 











Own ! 
Your ! 
Own ! 
Movies ! 


There are endless hours of enjoy- 
ment to be had from the ownership 
of motion pictures of hunting and 
fishing, to see them and show them 
to others whenever and as often as 
you like at no expense at all. No 
better entertainment could possibly 
be offered your sportsmen friends. 
The initial cost of the films is moder- 
ate. Start now to acquire 


TheField& Stream Library 
of Motion Pictures of 
Hunting and Fishing 


The finest pictures of their kind ever 
made. Every foot action, and every 
foot genuine. Many reels in 16 mm. 
size (the “amateur” home movie) in 
400 ft. reels, and 100 ft. reels, all at 
surprisingly low prices. Write for 
complete information. 30 reels in 
standard 35 mm. size. 


Have you a 
projection machine? 


Whether you are a professional or 
an amateur, if you have a motion 
picture projection machine, either 
35 mm. or 16 mm., 


we can show you how to make 
a lot of money. 


And if you have a motion picture 
camera, either 35 mm. or 16 mm., 
you can make still more money. 


16 mm. Projection 


Machine FREE! 


We'll give you absolutely free any 
of the standard makes of motion pic- 
ture home projectors, in return for 
subscriptions, which you can easily 
get in a short time from your sports’ 
men friends and acquaintances. You 
and your whole family will get as 
much enjoyment out of one of these 
machines as you now get out of your 
radio. 


Write for complete information about 
what interests you in the above—N 


FIELD & STREAM 


578 Madison Ave. New York 
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though very fit and splendid) and at 
Chartridge I was equally surprised at 
Mr. de F—’s youth! He is running a 
huge, thoroughly up-to-date place, and 
has been carrying on alone since his 
father’s death two years ago. I must tell 
you that the place itself is utterly lovely. 
I have been in England several times but 


never in any —— the country it- Geemaieniing and ened <a encadiie 
self ft a be eo 1 belief success. Plan your feeding grounds NOW, so 
ae. GO SoG COpeCies OCUCS stems you will be ready to plant at th favora- Ask about our personal 
be in keeping the birds as far as possi- . y top at the most favora - rales 
to be in keep F tel otek oh Ay Of ble time and get the quickest results. Write for investigations and 
ble in a completely natural state. free catalog and expert planting advice that planting service 
course he can do it, having a ‘winter help get results 
pen’ that is nearly two miles in circum- . 
ference. It includes also a beautiful beech- 
wood grove. He keeps his birds, after he ¥ ERREI i id AQUATIC FARMS pr Bencngretan 
takes them from the rearing field, on 365 D BLK. ° ° 
stubble fields until some time in Novem- 
ber. Then he moves them to the natural Montcalm Ringn ecks 
er pens that I have mentioned. In We still have a number of carefully ” FOR SALE - 


March the hens are moved to laying pens selected, unrelated Montcalm Farm strain 
and then early in June to larger open pens. of Ringnecks for the 1931 breeding season. 








Terrell’s Giant Wild Rice, Wild Celery, 
Duck Potato, Sago Pond Plant—99 va- 
rieties to attract Wild Life (ducks, fish, 
muskrats, game and song birds, etc). 





35 years’ 
Experience 





























“T saw in all four kinds of birds, in- These birds have been wonders out-of- 
ome a = bn condition. ‘They are thick-set and’ carry mensapens Lanse 
saieatty ont a much interested in oom oor atte Seiad pairs or trios, or All Sizes f yl Stocking Purp ~~ 
as - a I a, ~ ones ae aeiiliee eee © = aabivis Eyed Eggs in Season 
ie cuiienas elaidadlar te salen fair dealing guaranteed. _ ‘ Standard Prices 
a de F— was feeding his birds ||| MONTCALM GAME FARM Write us your Needs 
cooked rice.” R. F. D. No. 3, Box N, EDEN BROOK TROUT PONDS 


St. Joseph Station, N. Y. O. & W. RY. 
P. O. Address: Merriewold, Sullivan Co., N.Y. 




















QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS Phoenixville, Pa. 


VERMIN DESTRUCTION—WEASELS |—= 
al 
perenne = SAVE MONEY 


What is the best way of catching weasels? 


Last winter they came on our place about the é * 
first of the year and I want to be ready for them 
this time. > On 





























Artuur Green, Pennsylvania. B ok 

uy 
Answer: Bait sets with No. “O” steel traps, ieikae are Buy from Crown at wholesale prices. Big saving on all 
box-traps with cage in ye Py ad _ _ (mice), >> D | : wire netting orders, Prompt delivery in all sizes from 

and trail sets at mouths of lengths of pipe are ealel : 

good. Weasels like to investigate openings in Prices rae 7 4 age m4 Weseester, Sen; Chlenge; San 
stone-walls, tunnels, etc. See the lead article in Sosedlhty renense ‘on ngeles, California; Seattle and Min- 
neapolis. Write for prices and generous discounts. Find 


this Department for last January. 


- i oe 
Gaus-Baemseuc Eseron: i ™ out about the new low cost steel construction for bird 


and animal enclosures. Deal with Crown and buy more 
for your money. 





SNEEZING BIRDS 


Send today for latest Crown cata- 


Write nearest office 




















































GaME-BREEDING Ep1Tor: , log—a post card will bring it. 
I am q boy of oqventecn and I have a trio of CROWN IRON WORKS CO~7 
golden pheasants. e coc ir as begun to i 3 
get a sneezing spell lately. Last year he had it L— Tyee 811-M Graybar Bidg. 1150 Tyler St. N. E. 
only during moulting time but now it seems _— — New York City, N. Y. Minneapolis, Minn. 
» - getting worse. 7} - — ~ op or a Wild Ri 
¢ does not move around much. wou gia , ' 
for any information about this and a remedy. Bob White Quail | ‘4 1 ice 
Watter F. Drepiricn, Ohio. : ; for DUCKS 
: February March April “ MUSKRATS 
fonn—-Somationgs golden Pa may ~ yA ; and FISH 
ants get a sort of “sneezing”’ affliction. ad a : 
cock of the latter species that sneezed in his sleep DR. FRANK KENT Write for special price on our seed rice for im- 
for years and I was unable to discover whether it Importer since 1915. Nota dissatisfied cust mediate delivery—We specialize in the Giant 
was a nasal or throat trouble. It might be caused onus aaa, wanes wild rice seed. Also parched rice for table use. 
by a cartilaganeous growth in the nose brought , MacGREGOR-DENNERLY CO. " 
about 4 dashing Rendon o— - — ang Box 688 Aitkin, Minn. 
juring the tissues at the base of the upper bill. 
Since you do not mention any suppuration of the Pheasant Hens—Pheasant Eggs—Duck Eggs PHEASANT EGGS 
parts, I assume that this does not exist and that 500 selected hen pheasants, Feb.-$4.25 ea.; Mar.- 
your bird is about the same as the specimen of $4.50 ea. Will trade 60 hens for 90 cocks. Pheasant SHROPSHIRE GAME FARM 
mine just mentioned. This bird did not seem to eggs April del., ea.-$.40; 100-$35.00; 500-$162.50; Stockton, New Jersey 
be affected in any other particular and sired 1000-$300.00. 90% fertility and safe arrival by Exp. P s 4 2 
some exceptionally fine young stock. You might parentont nn a —s 30. 100-895 4 7 yom testing , aotige Rane f Mongolian, 
trim down a fairly stiff feather and attempt to prices FOB Pittstown, N. J. Instructions for hateh- memes sd Old” E Seb Bi k Nock 
push it easily through his nostrils. Perhaps it ing and rearing pheasants, 25 cents. Free with ingneck an Ph "; is! ac 
would be of benefityto dip the quill in some non- orders. : easant Eggs. 
irritating disinfectant, such as Listerine, diluted. Derby Game Farm, Box 4, Pittstown, New Jersey Write for Price List. Only selected eggs sold. 
= we rome eae throat Gepeeiees in the 
wind-pipe and if any are foun old him over English Ri k, M lian, 
= A age from some good disinfectant mixed = Blackneck, Melanistic Mutant, WILD DUCK, GOOSE 
with hot water. 7 ~ 
. Game-Breepinc EpiTor. ete SES, SOR —_ and Muskrat Food Plants 
herst, Reeves and Japa P ? 
nese Versicolor Phessante. Selected stock for on will “™ in oe any foe Suam 
BUSINESS DEPRESSION breeding or eration. Live arrival guar- and many toreign Countries. 1 elery, 
” — anteed. Eggs of the stock for Spring ship- Sago Pond Weed, Widgeon Grass, Chara, 
Game-Breepinc Eprror: ment. Illustrated and descriptive literature free. Red head grass and other kinds. 
R.. this pocroorent lack rad buying . all in- INDIANFIELD PHEASANTRY JASPER B. WHITE 
stries affecting the game-breeding industry to Waterlil North Carolina 
any considerable extent? , . Bex 2, Telford, Pa. <a Z 
Jeremy R. Watpo, Maryland. Z 
ofnt—Ne, not seriously. At least, not when RINGNECK PHEASANTS Ringneck B reeders 
cn Sea een clase hae ee FOR SALE POR SALE 
about the work, requests for reliable sources of Selected Breeders—Satisfaction Guaranteed. Selected Stock—Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
supply for good stock, etc., are increasing each Eggs, Day-old Pheasant Chicks and Stocking Eggs and Stocking Birds in Season. 
month. Conditions aren’t bad but this is the time Pheasants in Season. Prices on Request. Write for prices. 
to use all your energy in making contacts and TAR HEEL GAME FARM TIOGA PHEASANTRY 
™proving products. Guilford College North Carolina Newark Valley New York 
Game-Breepinc Epitor. 
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Ques. Can you tell me the meaning of 
the old-time expressions “borrowed days,” 
“weather breeders” and “pawwawing 
days,” all of which had reference to cer- 
tain times in the spring of the year? 

Ans. During early days when the In- 
dians were still on the frontier line of 
Pennsylvania and Ohio there were, at 
times, open spells of weather during the 
latter part of February and these were 
called “weather breeders” or “pawwawing 
days.” The term “borrowed days” had 
reference to the first three days of April 
and spring was not expected until these 
three days were over. 

Ques. Are the cougar, mountain lion, 
catamount, “painter” and puma the same 
animal ? 

Ans. All of these names are given to 
the cougar, of which there are various 
races or varie- 
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¥ 1001 Outdoor Questions 


By IROQUOIS DAHL 


J~= This department, which appears each month, is devoted to all 
interesting questions concerning natural history, wild life and 
outdoor lore. Read it regularly and add to your knowledge. 


since the discovery of America in 1492, 


Ques. Where can I get information on 
the saber-tooth tiger mentioned in your 
Department several months ago, without 
wading through dosens of books? 


Ans. You can obtain booklet-—Notes on 
Pleistocene Fossils—for 15 cents plus 
postage from Secretary, Los Angeles 
Museum, Los Angeles, California. As you 
reside near that city, you can visit the 
Museum and the fossil pits not far there- 
from. 


Ques. A recent answer, in regard to 
killing of porcupines by the fisher, seems 
to indicate to me that you doubt whether 
this animal does kill and eat the porcu- 
pine. Is it not a fact that this animal does 
kill and eat the “porky’? 


Ans. It was not my intention to permit 






Ques. What kind of birds are they 
which make the nests that are used for 
food by the Chinese? 

Ans. The pigmy swift or swiftlet of 
Siam, Asia. 


Ques. How many rangers are there in 
the Government Forestry Service? 

Ans. Approximately 900 are so em- 
ployed. 


Ques. I am anxious to have a descrip- 
tion of the early beaver traps, especially 
those used on the Bonneville Expedition 
to the Snake River Valley about one hun- 
dred years ago? Are there any exhibitions 
of such traps in this country? 

Ans. No specific information on traps 
used by the expedition mentioned can 
be found. With reference to traps, there 
are statements made in source records 

that steel (or 





ties from British iron) traps 
Columbia, south TAKE IT OR LEAVE IT made by hand 
to South Amer- were used to 
ica. The real some extent for 
panther, how- bear, cougar 
ever, is an ani- and beaver. 
mal of that name Since the trans- 
found in Asia portation of such 
and Africa. heavy traps was 

Ques, What ee 
was a good sil- ee ee 
a ao any expedition, 
ee 5 theres or even on early 
worth thirty — frontiers, must 
years ago? woeuen. have been small 
; Ans. From Deadfalls and 
$100 to $350, snares were 
depending upon used by early 
rating of the trappers, while 


pelt. 

Ques. I/s the 
sumach tree up- 
on which the 








many beaver 
were taken by 
shooting (at 
dusk), by drain- 
ing ponds and 





red clusters of ial 4 b 
blossoms grow Spevcco = es he 
pe rey Sele be SOME TIME ago there appeared in an issue of the Pennsylvania Game News catching ani- 
“a an account of a motorist who encountered a large black bear on one of the mals in_ holes 
‘ ar roads near Blooming Grove in Pike County. The bear reared up on its hind legs, under __ banks 
Ans. This is forcing the surprised and frightened motorist to stop. This having been accom- when they were 
not the poison plished, bruin ordered a small cub, which apparently had been concealed in some driven from 
sumach. bushes, to cross the road. After the youngster had reached the opposite side in their homes. 
Guses. “A” safety, both bears disappeared in a nearby woods. The _ earliest 
states that there of the modern 





are no deer of 
any kind in which the female naturally 
bears antlers, while “B” claims that there 
are some members of the deer family in 
which the females do bear antlers. Who 
is right? 

Ans. Female caribou and reindeer, both 
of the deer family, have antlers, just as do 
the males. 


Ques. /s it not a fact that there were 
horses in both North and South America 
before this new world was discovered by 
Columbus? 

Ans. Early forms of the horse, extinct 
many thousands of years before the dis- 
covery of America by Columbus, ranged the 
Western Hemisphere. This is proven by 
finds of skeletons. All present day horses, 
wild or otherwise, have been introduced 


doubt to creep in. It is probably a fact 
that many animals in stress of hunger will 
kill and eat the porcupine without fear 
of the consequences. Even dogs will at- 
tack porcupines, much to the former’s 
sorrow. A correspondent writes as fol- 
lows: “I can vouch for the fact that fishers 
do kill and eat porcupines. ... I trapped a 
very old one last year in Quebec Province 
and his under-side and throat were full of 
quills showing conclusively that he had at 
some time feasted on porcupine.” Another 
says: “The mountain lion kills and eats 
the porcupine. I know this to be a fact be- 
cause I tracked a lion last winter and 
found where it had killed and eaten two 
porkies. . . . The lion had not escaped the 
quills as I saw where he had rubbed a few 
quills from his nose on a log.” 


steel traps were 
not put on the market until about 1850. 
References on traps: Castorologia, etc. 
by Horace T. Martin, Pub, 1892; Traps 
of the American Indian, by O. T. Mason 
(Report of Smith. Ins. for 1901) ; Bulletin 
30, Bureau of American Ethnology ; Port- 
folio, Alex. Wilson, 1812. 


Ques. What is the proper proportion 
of gasoline to paraffin in a mixture which 
is to be used for waterproofing canvas? 

Ans. Two parts of gasoline to one part 
of paraffin is a good mixture. 


Ques. Does the bighorn sheep of the 
Rocky Mountains have wool like a do- 
mestic animal? 


Ans. No, the hide is covered with hair. 














(Trade mark KLEANBORE on every shell ) 


SHOT SHEIWS 


Here's the greatest improvement in shotgun shells since the in- 
vention of smokeless powder. 

Ever since Remington Kleanbore Metallics demonstrated their 
superiority over ordinary cartridges, shooters have been demand- 
ing the same advantages in shotgun shells. Now Remington offers 
you these advantages. 

Shells that keep the inside of the barrel smooth—free from rust, 
corrosion, pitting and leading —also pees against deformed 
shot. It’s the deformed shot that spoil shotgun patterns. Only the 
round shot reach the mark. Shoot Kleanbore Shot Shells and you 
will have fewer deformed shot, better patterns—improved shooting. 

All the new Kleanbore Shells are green—distinctive—and they 
come in green boxes. You can buy them from your dealer in 
Remington Nitro Express Loads,—hit harder, reach farther,— 
the New Simplified Game Loads, Arrow Express Lacquered 
Shells and Shur Shot Shells. Write for a descriptive folder. Address: 
Remington Ammunition Works, 802 Arctic St., Bridgeport, Conn. 


REMINGTON ARMS CO., Inc. 


Originators of Kleanbore Ammunition 
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sunapine Mellows 


LUCKIES 


are always 
kind to your 
throat 


The advice of your phy- 
sician is: Keep out of 
doors, in the open air, 
breathe deeply; take 
plenty of exercise in 
the mellow sunshine, 
and have a periodic 
check-up on the 


health of your body. 


Everyone knows that sunshine 
mellows—that’s why the “TOASTING” 
process includes the use of the Ultra Violet 
Rays. LUCKY STRIKE —the finest cigarette you 
ever smoked, made of the finest tobaccos — 
the Cream of the Crop — THEN — “17S 
TOASTED.” Everyoneknows that heat purifies 
and so “‘TOASTING”’ —that extra, secret 
process —removes harmful irritants that 
cause throat irritation and coughing. 


“It’s toasted” 


Your Throat Protection—a against irritation—against cough 
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